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FRANCE, AND HER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 


France, Spain, and England, all for a long period 
endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to prohibit the 
exportation of the precious metals. This was the 
policy on which was founded the pernicious legis- 
lation called erroneously ‘‘the Mercantile System,” 
or the system of the French economists. 


It is true that England and France limited the | 


prohibition to export gold and silver, to their 
respective coinage. The fallacy of this policy was 
the delusion that money alone, and not also raw, 
manufactured, and consumable commodities, con- 
stituted the real wealth of a country. 

Never was its fallacy more practically illus- 
trated than by the examples of Holland and Spain. 
In the former, the national coin, and all gold and 
silver, were treated as exchangeable commodities ; 
their value depending, like that of all others re- 
quired for use, on their scarcity or abundance. 

Spain, haughty, selfish, and ignorant, based her 
commercial and colonial system on the utterly 
impracticable doctrine of possessing within herself, 
independently of other nations, all articles of ne- 
cessity, all kinds of luxury, all the materials of 
wealth. 

First, by prohibiting the entrance for consump- 
tion of the raw products, and most of the fabrics of 
every country, except those of her colonial empire ; 
and secondly, by forcing the latter to use, or con- 
sume, no imported manufactured article of food, 
excepting such as were exported from certain ports 
of Spain; nor were the colonies allowed to export 
any article except to those ports in Spain. ‘This 
pernicious legislation was grounded on the specious 
policy, that as all the precious metals would neces- 
sarily be transported to the mother country, they 
would remain in Spain, tf they were not required 
to pay for foreign commodities ; that the precious 
metals constituted riches, and that wealth constituted 


power. 


But, in defiance of this despotic and fallacious 
legislation, the gold, silver, and precious stones 
flowed off to foreign countries, both from the 
colonies and from Spain, as rapidly as they were 
robbed from the natives of Hayti, Mexico, and 
Peru, or drawn from the mines by the millions of 


terminated under the cruel toils to which they 
were doomed by Spanish avarice and tyranny. 

Into no country did such immense treasures 
flow as into Spain. In no country was there so 
little money to be found, either in circulation, or 
in the royal treasury. Money was there borrowed 
at usury. The gold and silver which the galleons 
brought annually to Cadiz from the New World 
never sufficed to pay the debts which Spain bor- 
rowed in the Old. 

Agriculture, at home and in the colonies, was 
despised and neglected. Other branches of indus- 
try decayed, and many disappeared altogether. 
The spirit of the government was tyranny —the 
religion of the church was persecution—the maxim 
of trade was monopoly. The long duration of 
those fallacies rendered them, in Spanish wisdom, 
and among an ignorant people, venerable. The 
Spaniards believed the precious treasures of the 
New World, and the power of extracting them b 
slave labour, inexhaustible. They imagined their 
power invincible. Their ambition and pride 
knew no limits. Their wars in Europe, and the 
retention of the Indies, diminished at home the 
number of handicraftsmen, husbandmen, and other 
labourers, and demoralized the nobility and gentry. 
The country became exhausted from its reduced 
population, and from its decreased powers of pro- 
duction at home, and by the capture of its armed 
and commercial fleets, with their cargoes, by 
England and Holland. The Spanish troops were 
ever brave; yet they were ill paid, badly fed, and 
wretchedly clothed. They were skilfully disci- 
plined, and gallantly commanded; but they were, 
-in Europe, generally defeated. 

With free and tolerant, commercial, political, 
and religious institutions, the people of the United 
Provinces, of a mere fragment of Spanish dominion, 
of a marsh, a debris of river deposits and sea sand, 
effected their independence ; and without a snee 
material produced in their country for ship-bui 
ing, they constructed fleets that swept those of 
their former tyrants from off the ocean. 





Spaniards: the spirit and toils of industry, trade, 





American and African slaves, who have been ex- 
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and navigation rendered the English and Dutch 
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The precious metals of America enervated the — 
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2 FRANCE, AND HER COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 


active, hardy, bold, and victorious. Such have 
been the results of the mercantile and monopoly 
systems in their most barbarous forms in Spain. 

It is usually asserted that Colbert founded his 
commercial legislation in France on the mer- 
cantile system .in its most restricted form. This 
is not true: for although Colbert encouraged 
exportations by bounties to manufacturers at 
home — although he imposed duties on im- 

rtations, he did not prohibit their entrance 
into, or their consumption within, France. The 
treaty negotiated between France and England 
by Mr. Pitt, in 1786, provided for reciprocal mo- 
derate duties on the importation for use of the 
commodities, whether raw or manufactured, reci- 

rocally of each country. In fact, until the first 

rench revolution, the commercial legislation of 
France was at least as liberal as that of England. 
The commercial system of France was, like all 
other existing regulations, overwhelmed by that 
terrible dissolution of hereditary rights and an- 
cient institutions. But Napoleon, with the am- 
bitious desire to ruin England by destroying her 
credit, which he well knew depended entirely upon 
her industry and commerce, attempted vigorously, 
though unsuccessfully, toexclude ourmanufactures, 
not only from France, but from all Continental Eu- 
rope. James Watt had, however, brought forth 
an army of the power of 7,000,000 of men, the 
army of Arkwright’s spinning jennies, maintained 
iy coal and iron, in material warfare against 

apoleon’s Continental System. This army of 
James Watt was that in reality which, by sup- 
plying abundantly the commodities of that trade 
which supported British credit, conquered Napo- 
leon and overthrew the Berlin and Milan decrees! 

After the restoration, France, in her legislation 
and practice, adopted, in its broadest acceptation, 
“the system of exclusion.” 

In 1832, a committee of the Chamber of De- 
puties reported, ‘‘If we admit the food, and 
raiment, and metals, and colonial and other ob- 
jects which strangers would bring to our ports, 
we might probably have some hundreds of mil- 
lions; should we be the richer in consequence ? 
for the riches of a state are in the elements of 
labour; and when labour fails to find employ- 
ment, misery is reproduced, and it is not only a 
question of comfort, but one of existence. For if 
wheat were introduced without duty from the 
Baltic or Black Sea, our maritime shores would 
remain uncultivated, and the effect of a ruinous 
competition would affect more and more nearly 
the whole of our agricultural population.”” What 
a confession on the part of the representatives of 
a great people! They actually confess that La 
Belle France, with her soil so especially well 
adapted for the raising of corn, with her scien- 
tific and agricultural skill, with an industrious 
farming population, and with the expense of 
freight, and other charges and risks, against 
the Baltic and Black Sea corn grower, — with 
all these advantages in favour of La Belle 
France, a committee of deputies confess to the 
world, that they cannot admit wheat without 
duty, unless it were to lay the maritime shores 





| 


waste, and by ruinous competition to affect more 
and more their whole agricultural industry. We 
know of no greater insult than this libel of the 
committee on France and on the French people. 
“‘ But,” continues the report, ‘it is said, protec- 
ting duties perpetuate routine habits, destroy emu- 
lation, and maintain the high prices of produce. 
The facts prove the contrary. At no-period did 
French industry make such rapid progress as since 
it has been shielded by the present system. Manu- 
factures have reached perfection (indeed !), in- 
ternal competition has lowered prices, and the 
nation is enriched by an immense mass of active 
industry. It is loudly asserted, it is maintained, 
that government cannot benefit industry; that 
they merely embarrass when they interfere with 
it. Yet is it not an advantage to industry when 
roads are made, when canals are dug, and where 
the mercantile shipping is protected by the navy 
of the state? Is it not government which supports 
the activity of industry, by securirg to all the 
administration of justice, the rights of property, 
and personal safety? The laws, we are told, 
cannot create wealth. No! certainly they do not 
create it; but let those who deny their influence 
on the prosperity of empires tell why Spain is so 
wretched and England so prosperous. No! laws 
do not create wealth, but they pave the way to 
it; they excite its production. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, are authors of their fate.” 

What a series of fallacies and absurdities! 
Whenever government has interfered with, or 
managed public works, as canals and roads, &c., 
experience has shown that it has been at double 
the expense, at least, to the community that would 
have been necessary if the same were left to free 
and open competition. 

‘Further, let the system which we defend be 
judged by its results: since the period when it 
began to be practised amongst us, we have been 
proved by adversity; disastrous wars and two 
invasions have increased our national debt by 
several ‘‘ milliards,” and the budget to the amount 
of some hundreds of millions. Now if it be true 
that, in spite of those disasters, France is not less 
rich at this moment, we may well be partial to a 
system under which (in spite of which would be 
the truth) so much evil has been repaired in such 
a short space of time.” 

France has been enabled to do this by means 
of the extraordinary fertility of her soil, by the 
skill and labour of the French people; and in 
spite of the shackles laid by legislation on, and 
the interference of a government with, individual 
general industry. 

France being a country superior to any other in 
Europe, in regard to her average soil and climate, 
has rapidly recovered, as all fertile agricultural 
countries do, from the distractions of war. But it 
must not be forgotten that the wars of France 
were, except for a short period in 1814 and 1815, 
aggressive ; that her armies made the countries 
they marched through pay, at least, for their 
maintenance; that although one-tenth of her 
healthy male population may be considered as 
having been killed, or engaged out of the king- 
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dom, the remainder were employed at home; and, 
especially, that the peasant women of France 
have always supplied a greater proportion of field 
labour than those of most countries. When the 
Allied armies entered France, private property 
was sacredly respected ; and the sum exacted for 
maintaining the occupation of Paris, although 








deemed exorbitant by the French, can only be 


considered a mite when compared with the spolia- 


tion to which the soldiers of the revolution and 
growers, brandy distillers, and the solitary excep- 


the empire subjected other countries. 


The cultivable soil of France is capable of 
_viz.:— 


yielding, at much less expense of culture, more 
than twice the quantity of produce, and in greater 
variety, than the lands fit for agriculture in the 
United Kingdom; while the population amounts 
to only one-third more, and while the great ma- 
jority of the whole are occupied in husbandry; 
consequently France, whatever may be the re- 
strictions and prohibitions of her tariff, can main- 
tain the life of individuals at comparatively less 
cost, and afford labour at lower wages than 
England. 
raising all the green and white crops, common to 
both countries, in somewhat greater perfection 
than England, besides the vine, maize, olive, and 
mulberry, in abundauce, is far superior to the 
latter in quantity and amount of the productions 
of her soil. 

The harbours of France, on the other hand, are 
generally shallow at their entrance, and far in- 
ferior to those of England, with the exception of 
Toulon, Marseilles, and one or two small ports in 
the Mediterranean, and the ports of Brest, Bor- 
deaux, L’Orient, and Rochefort. 

The ports of France in the Channel and Atlan- 





France, therefore, being capable of 


| 





tic are also rendered comparatively far less com-_ 


manding than British ports, trom the former lying 
to leeward of the direction from whence the pre- 
vailing winds blow. | 

France has.abundance of coal, iron, and some | 
other minerals, but all inconveniently disposed 
for general cheap use and transport. Hence the) 
principal elements of power to diminish labour | 
are inferior to those of England. Coal and iron 
being generally found in France at a considerable 
distance from each other, and not interstratified 
as in England, where the coal, without the ex- 
pense of transport, smelts the iron, and where the 
iron in its turn is converted into machinery to 
diminish the difficulty and labour of working the 
coal mines. 

With this brief view of the natural advantages 
of England and France, we will now show how 
anti-commercially both those kingdoms have legis- | 
lated; how with the most abundant materials of 
_ great international trade, and reciprocally great 
advantages of commercial alliance, a war ot ma- 
terial injuries has been maintained during an un- 
precedentedly long cessation of armed hostility. 

_Happily, the United Kingdom has been con- 
vinced of the ignorance and folly of her former 
legislation, of our navigation laws, and our high 
duties. We have now nearly established perfect 


freedom of commerce and navigation in the ports 





of the British empire. 
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M. St. Ferréol, who was an employé of the 
customs, dedicated a work to M. Ureterin, who 
is, or was, director-in-chief of the administration. 
‘The author professes to elucidate the principles of 
the French customs from 1791 to 1834, and sums” 
up with the following conclusions, whieh may be 
considered those generally entertained then by the 
French Chambers as principles of commercial legis- 
lation; and, however fallacious, to be considered 
the most sound policy by all except the wine- 


tions of manufacturers, those of Lyons, in France, 


1. To reduce the existing duties solely upon 
materials (matiéres premieres) required for manu- 
factures, 

2. To protect the importation of machines and 
tools for manufactures. 

3. To treat cotton twist and linen yarns as 
manufactured goods, and not as articles necessary 
for manufactures. 

4. To abolish no prohibition, to reduce no duty 
on manufactures on any other consideration than 
to lessen the profits of fraud. 

5. To prohibit the exportation of machinery, 


‘tools, teazles, and all that may contribute to the 
development of foreign industry. 


6. To protect our merchant-shipping in an 
efficient manner, by particularly favouring the 
importation of merchandise by our own vessels 
from the ports of first shipping. 

7. To consider, as a principle, that in all trea- 
ties to be negotiated with England, most of the 
conditions which she will propose are those which 
we ought to avoid. 

That a great majority of the legislation and of 
the people in the north and ce..tre of France would 


subscribe to the above absurdities, we have little 
doubt. 
able writers and thinkers in that country, as well 


But we know, also, that there are many 


as the manufacturers and merchants of Lyons, 
Bordeaux, and Nantes, who are convinced of the 
tullacy of protection and prohibition, in regard to 
creating or maintaining the prosperity of trade 
and manufactures,—men who are disciples of that 
able exposer of fallacies, the late and lamented 
Bastiat. 

M. St. Ferréol, in giving a sketch of Napoleon’s 
Continental System, observes, “ It is a principle 
admitted among all maritime powers, that the 
flag protects the merchandise which the ship car- 
ries. This principle was disregarded sometimes 
by England during the reign of Louis XLV.; but 
England had in due time returned to an acknow- 
ledgment of the laws of nations, in consecrating 
the principle, that the flag protected the ship’s 


cargo. 

“The law of the 10th Brumaire, year 5, dis- 
avowed this principle, the violation of which has 
always excited the reprobation of civil govern- 
ments. ‘The second article ot the law decreed that 
all vessels loaded in full, or in part, with goods 
reputed English, should not enter a French port 
under pain of instant seizure.” It was under this 
law that so many American vessels were seized 


and condemned, and for which France had, in 1835, . 
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to pay twenty millions. Even neutral vessels, 
driven into French ports by distress, were sub- 
jected to seizure and condemnation, if they ex- 
ceeded one hundred tons, and no American vessels 
under that size could have found it profitable to 
cross the Atlantic. ‘‘These rigorous measures,”’ 
continues M. St. Ferréol, ‘‘ drove a great number 
of ships from our ports; trade in general suffered; | 
and England, seeing that we no longer respected | 
the cargoes borne under neutral flags, made re- | 
prisals, seizing and capturing French products | 
wherever found. It was not the English govern- | 
ment, therefore, who, during the war which ended | 
in 1814, first violated the principle in question. | 
It was ours. For, on going back to the source, | 
we are forced to acknowledge that, in the law of | 
the 10th Brumaire, is found the first disposition to 
disregard the inviolability of neutrals; and that 
this law was the first cause which led us to the 
system of continental blockade. The numerous 
victories of the Emperor in the North of Europe, 
permitting him to dictate laws, he would forcibly 
shut all the ports of our continent against English 
commerce. England answered this provocation 
by declaring in a state of blockade all the ports of 
Europe, from Cape Finisterre to the Elbe. It was 
in reprisal of this last measure, that Napoleon pub- 
lished the Berlin and Milan decrees.” 

England to paralyse the effects of those decrees 
interdicted (by orders in council of 10th November, 
1807) all direct commerce between neutral nations 
and France, subjecting them to land their cargoes 
in England for re-exportation to the ‘Continent, 
and also to the assumption of England to search 
all vessels. Under no other circumstances could 
neutral ships trade with France. In 1809, 
England allowed the vessels of Turkey and Ham- 
burgh to enter the ports of France, Italy, and 
Illyria, on paying a duty of 20 per cent. 

‘‘The Emperor,” says M. St. Ferréol, on being 
informed of these measures, resolved, at whatever 
cost, to extinguish the commerce of England, and 
take from her the means of supporting a war, sus- 
tained chiefly by the subsidies she paid her allies. 
To attain this end the most energetic measures 
were decreed. The logbooks and journals of ves- 
sels arriving from foreign countries were com- 
pulsorily demanded, the crews examined before | 
communicating with the ports, and tribunals of | 
customs and prevotal courts instituted, charged | 
especially to judge, condemn, and burn on the 
spot, prohibited merchandise, the produce of 
English manufactures, wherever found, either in 
France, or in the countries occupied by our 
armies.’ 

These violent measures were considered so inju- 
rious to the trade and manufactures of the United 
States, that the government of that country re- 
taliated, by an act passed on the Ist of March, 
1809, declaring all American ports shut against 
French vessels, and prohibiting the importation, 
into the United States, of all merchandise of 
French origin, under pain of confiscation, and a 
penalty of three times the value ; interdicting, at 
the same time, the ships of the United States 


trading with France. 











‘The Emperor,” continues M. St. Ferréol, “did 
much more. He did not confine himself to 
seizing and destroying cargoes; he attacked the 
governments. An order of the 10th of July, 


| 1809, prohibited the importation into Holland of 


any article by American vessels. An imperial 
decree, of the 23rd of March, 1810, ordered the 
seizure of all vessels and cargoes sailing under the 
American flag. An order of the 9th of April 
following, directed the seizure of all Ottoman and 
Barbaresque vessels, with their cargoes, entering 
our ports. On the 15th of May, 1810, all Swedish 
vessels, arriving with colonial produce, were 
ordered to be seized, and with their cargoes con- 
demned. Each measure was followed by another, 
all combining one object on the part of the Impe- 
rial Government—that of extinguishing, at what- 
ever price, and by every means, the commerce of 
England. 

‘‘ In defiance of all these difficr:lties, which, like 
the heads of the Hydra, were constantly multi- 
plying to exclude foreign ships from our ports, 
many braved all hazards, as the scarcity of exotic 
products in our markets had so greatly raised 
prices, that each would approach our ports to risk 
the realisation of great profits, or the alternative 
of utter ruin. A Dutch captain declared, that if 
profit were to be made by a voyage to hell, he 
would sail thither, although his sails should be 
burnt.” 

A multitude of means were resorted to in eva- 
sion of the Continental System.* Smuggling, by 
corrupting official employés, and otherwise; sup- 
plying Russia by the White Sea, and the means 
of supplying the Continent generally with British 
manufactures and colonial produce were found 
out by multitudes of English, Americans, Dutch, 
Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes, and even by the 
French themselves. 

One of the many evil consequences of high 
prices was the adulteration and counterfeiting of 
commodities. ‘‘ The retailers and sub-retailers,”’ 
says M. St. Ferréol, ‘‘ sophisticated colonial pro- 
duce, and drugs, coffee, and spices were made of 
counterfeit materials. Sugars were mixed with 
heterogeneous matter, and most substances reduced 
to powders or liquids were falsified. I have seen 
nutmegs into which was introduced native quick- 
silver to augment their weight, &c. &c. Such 
was the state of our trade toward the end of the 





* A Mr. Paterson, United States’ consul at Antwerp, 
related to us some years hence, how when, during the 
period of strictest prohibition, he had, with no risk, man- 
aged to have a vessel almost weekly in the Garonne, 
discharging British manufactures. He was at that time 
United States’ consul at Bourdeaux, and made such 
an arrangement with M. de Talleyrand, that the em- 
ployeés, or the douanés themselves, frequently assisted in 
landing the cargoes. The goods were afterwards sold 
chiefly at Paris, where the parties interested had a large 
warehouse in the Place de Victoires. M. de Talleyrand 
received a pot de vin, or bonus, on each cargo; much in 
the same way as pots de vin were then given by those who 
entered into contracts for clothing the army with the 
minister of war. M.de Talleyrand, in corresponding with 
Mr. Paterson, declared that he secretly countenanced the 
landing of British goods, solely for the benefit of France. 


~ 
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Imperial Government. The system of Continental ; the death of Colbert. 
cloths from India, China, and the Levant. 


blockade was impractical and therefore absurd. | 
Impractical, because France, instead of having at 
sea a navy to enforce the blockade of the British | 
isles, had her own squadrons blockaded in her own 
ports; impractical from our not being able to 
close the Continent of Europe against English | 
commerce; impractical if we could do so, because 
we were not in a condition to supply the Conti- 
nental states with the products which they wanted. 
This system at length allied against us the North | 
of Europe, which the gold of England had often 
armed. Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, and 
the Hanseatic Towns had the right to say to us, 
Furnish us with the articles we require, or suffer 
us to purchase them from the only power who can 
supply us. But not only were we not in a condi- 
tion to furnish Europe with products from beyond 
the sea, but we were in equal want of them our- 
selves. We were consequently obliged to create 
the system of dicenses, which lett open the trading to 
Continental ports to English vessels, and enabled us 
to import the articles which we required from be- 
yond the sea, so that we who had proclaimed 
England in a state of blockade became indirectly 
her tributary. Nothing could be imported or ex- 
ported but according to her good pleasure.’”’ What 
a picture of the absurdity and the pernicious 
effects of attempting to restrict trade do these ex- 
tracts from the work of M. St. Ferréol exhibit! 
Prohibitions and very high duties in all tariffs 
form a pernicious blockade which will ever be 
evaded by smuggling or corruption, although 
often at far greater hazard than the comparative 
risk of the Dutchman having his sails burnt; yet 
M. St. Ferréol, like many other French econo- 


| 
| 


ject only to a duty of twelve per cent. 





mists and statesmen, clings, in the face of all 
experience, to prohibitions and high duties, and | 


endeavours to find some consolatory good as the | 
consequence of the continental system to France, 
as well as a counterbalancing evil which this good | 


5 
They excluded all woven 


“The fatal treaty,” says M. St. Ferréol, 
“signed with England on the 26th Sept. 1786, 
abolished the prohibitions which applied to the 
products of this kingdom and her celonies. In 
consequence of some reductions of the duties on 
our wines, vinegars, olive oil, and beer, we had 
the imprudence to authorize the admission of a 
great number of manufactured articles, on paying 
a duty of from ten to fifteen per cent. Hosiery, 
woollen cloths, and woollens, articles of dress, and 
porcelain, earthenware, pottery, and glass, were, 
in virtue of this treaty, admitted among us sub- 
It is true 
that the treaty established a reciprocity of duties ; 
but this reciprocity vanished before the superiority 
already obtained by the manufactures of that 
kingdom.” 

The second tariff was that of 1791, which 
abolished the interior customs (except the still 
existing octrot). The bases of this tariff were: 

1. To exclude by absolute prohibition, certain 
foreign productions and manufactures. 2. To 
change the prohibition of certain articles, into 
the permission of entry, by paying a duty not 
exceeding twenty shillings. 

These bases were changed by M , first 
clerk of the Customs of Lyons, and adopted in 
March, 1791, as follows : — 

1. Total exemption from entrance duties, on 
alimentary articles, and on materials required for 
manufacture. 2. Progressive duties on certain 
merchandise. 3. Highest duties not to exceed 
twenty-five per cent., on objects of luxury, or 
fantasy. 4. Absolute prohibition of manufactures 
which compete with ours. 5. Finally, ten per 
cent. duty on all spices. 

This tariff, however, contained but few prohi- 
bitions on importation. Gold and silver, worked 
on thread, twisted linen, and hemp threads, to- 








has inflicted on England. | bacco, glue, and a few other articles, being those 
- We will now proceed to show the changes , excluded. The decree of March, 1793, annulled 


which have been actually made up to this time in | all treaties of alliance and commerce with all 
the French tariff. | powers with whom France was at war. The 


The first general tariff of duties was that of 
M. de Colbert in 1664. ‘The bases of this tariff | 
were, 

1. To reduce the duties of exportation on the 
products and manufactures of the kingdom. 

2. To diminish the duties of importation on all 





articles required for manufactures. 

3. To exclude, by raising the duties, foreign 
manufactures. These principles were not strictly. 
enforced. The exportation of corn, brandy, wine, 
silk stockings, caps, and stockings of wool, new 
boots, camlets, &c., was greatly restricted by high 
duties, whilst most foreign manufactures were so 
much sought after in France, that St. Ferréol 
asserts the duties on importation were not raised 
above five per cent. until 1667, when the duties 
were greatly augmented on hosiery, clothes of all 
kinds, tin, glues, prepared skins, carpets, &c., 
besides the duties exacted at the interior customs. 
The first prohibitions of foreign commodities bear 





date the 8th of October, 1686, three years after | 


decree of September, 1793, excluded foreign ves- 
sels from the coasting trade of France; another 
decree of the same month and year, prohibited 
the exportation of all articles of primary necessity. 
The laws of the 10th Brumaire, and 17th Pluviose, 
5, required only to attempt the (impossible) ex- 
clusion of British trade from the Continent. The 


decrees of 1813, imposed enormous duties; among 


others 

On Cotton Wool, 60 to 800 frances per 100 kilogr. 
Tea,. 150 to 900 . 
Indigo, ” 900 ” 
Cacao » 1000 e 


Cochineal, cinnamon, &c. 2000 m 


The tariff of the Restoration, in 1816, was 
based on the following principles: —1. To esta- 
blish double the rates of duties ordained by the 
decrees of 1810, on a great number of arti 
them stated, and the application of them to 
articles not stated in the decree of 1810. 2. 
ductions of duty on objects too highly taxed 
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the decrees of 5th of August and 12th of Septem- | 
entation on duties, too lightly | 
taxed by the tariff of 1791, and by subsequent | 
4. Establishing a uniform duty on} manufactures, or preparations. 
divers articles, of the same origin or destination, 
arranged under generic denominations, such as) 
gums, raisins, most medicinal vegetables, &c. | 
5. Establishing a Surtar, varying according to 
the place, or the lading of the ship or flag. 


ber, 1810. Augm 


decrees. 
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6. Maintaining the basis, which, in 1791, served 


to adjudge the value of certain objects. 


7. New 


fixation of duties on objects omitted in the tariff. 
8. Maintaining all the prohibitions established by 
the laws of the 1st of March, 1793, and the 10th 
Brumaire, year 5, independently of others to be 
established. 9. Adopting the laws of the tariff 


of 1791. 


Since the establishment of the tariff of 1816, 
several modifications have been made; but by the 
statements that follow, it will appear that the 
principles of Free Trade have scarcely, if at all, 
entered into the considerations of change. 

The prohibitions abolished, duties substituted, 
and the duties diminished or augmented in the 
tariff of 1816, up to the present time, are as 


follows : — 














T. 
Prohibitions removed on articles required for 
manufactures. 
Articles. x aed pe ee 4 Duty substituted. 
Chromate of lead ........ July 5, 1836. 75 francs per 100 kil. 
Ditto Ss canbou Do. 150 ditto. 
Ditto ditto........ Do. Ditto. 
Extract of quinine ......} July 2, 1856. 1 franc per 1 kil. 
‘Same duty as other 
Iron bars called rails Do. rolled iron according 
to dimensions, or 
from2 fran: si0cents 
Ditto, angular forms...... De to 41 francs 20 ceuts 


Ditto, old and broken ... 


Cotton yarns, No. 143 anc 








June 9, 1845. 


per 100 kil. 
13 frances per 100 kil. 


7 to 8 francs, per 1 kil, 








Re ie i July 2, 1836. about 3s. per Ib. 
Thread of cotton wool, 

twisted, not dyed ..... July 5, 1836. |7 francs per 1 kil. 
Prepared skins, large ta: 

Divine diddxiwbsneede Do. 7 to 8 fr. per 100 kils. 
Ditto, calf, called Russi: 

for bookbinding ....... July 2, 1836. |5 franes. 
Prais, or tobacco juice... Do. 1 franc. 

II. 


Prohibitions removed on manufactured articles. 


a RS 


Articles. 








Date of Prohibi- 
tion abolished. 





App! cations on tulle work-| 
edin thread lace 
Buttons, gilded, plated, of| 
shell, ivory, mother of| 
pearl, iron, steel, or of! 
silk mixed with cotton. .! 
Chain cables, for the use of 
the marine 
Cashmere shawls 
Copper twisted, with silk 
SE a cepececcsccecestes 
Ditto, ditto, silvered...... 
Do., or brass simply turned 
Cotton lace 
Clock work, mounted .... 
Tiu dishes 
Kum arrack or tafia 
Ludia handkerchiefs, (Fou | 
Jard’s), raw .......... | 
Ditto, ditto, printed 
Clothing or other staffs fo 
the actual use of travel- 
BED dab codecee ty ahneue 


“se eeeee 


ee 











Do. 
July 2, 1836. 
Do. 


Do. 
July 5, 1836. 
July 2, 1836. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Duty substituted. 





is ae to | July 5, 1836. |5 percent. 





100 to 200 fr., 100 kils. 


| 
209 francs per 100 ki.s, 
[80 to 150 frances each. 


950 per 100 kils. 

}600 ditto. 

| 100 to 200 ditto. 

4 per cent. 

il fr. 10 c. to 6 fra. each. 
175 francs 

‘eens per 100 litres. 


(6 francs per | kil. 
12 francs ditto. 


(30 per cent. 





Ill. ‘ 


Duties diminished on articles required for arts, 





Articles. 





Coals by sea, according 
to the zone by French 
vessels . 

Ditto by land 

Wood,acaciafrom other ) 

) 


couutries out of Eu- 
TOPE ....ccccccenes 
Do. from the Entrepdéts 
Ditto, ebony from coun- 
tries out of Europe . 
Ditto, cedar ditto 
Ditto, not particular 
enumerated, from Indie 
Ditto, from countries out 
of Europe.........-- 
Do., from the Entrepdét- 
Dyewoods from coun- 
tries out of Europe . 
Ditto from Entrepéts .. 
Do.,not particularly env- 
merated, from coun- 
tries out of Europe . 
Ditto. from Entrepots .. 
Ditto, ground or Per. 
nambuco 
Cacao, (beans), from pla- 
ces out of Europe.... 
Ditto from Entrepéts . 
Caoutchouc from coun- 
tries out of Europe . 
Ditto from Entrepdots .. 
White lead 
Cobalt 
Cochineel ....cpcccseces 
Copper, mineral of .... 
Ditto cast in bars o 
plutes, &c., either pure 
or mixed with zine .. 
Ditto mixed with tin 
Elephant's teeth from 
India 
Ditto from other coun- ) 
tries out of Europe J 
Ditto from Entrepots . 
Tin, (mineral of)........ 
Ditto, raw, only from 
NG cow esdebdsawaees 


ee ee 


ee 


ee 











Ditto, ditto, elsewhere. . 
Iron (mineral of)........ 
Ditto, cast, in pigs, im-| 
ported by sea, or by 
laud from the sea, to 
Blane Misseron 
Ditto, drawn into bars of 
ail dimensions 


Oil seeds (various duties) 


Oils (comestible) as olive 
EPUIO, GEOND ceccccccsess 
Ditto, COCO ....cccccees 
Ditto, odoriferous 
Indigo, from India...... 
Ditto, countries out of 

Europe 
Wool, raw or washed.... 
Lac dye, from India .... 
Wax, not hackled,and tow 
Do., hackled and combed 
Machines(locomotive )foi 

railroads 
Nickel (metallic)........ 
cts an deabonh tas 
Lead (mineral of) 
Silk, raw 
Ditto, reeled 


“eee weet eneee 





Tallow, raw 
GUE, a csedesece 09: 
Zine, first fusion only, in 

pigs, bars, or plates .. 


Scab 
r| Date | Fo 
pen! ef Cheney |. Daeg, | oe aay. 
Kii. | J @ S. e. 
100 July 2, 1836. 1 oO | 30,60 & 100 
100)Nov. 1, 1837.| 1 60-3 | 50 to 15 do. 
° ( fr.India, 10f. 
100 July 2, 1836.) 30 0-j|vot Enuro- 
(| rean, 158. 
100 Do. 37 50 18 
106 Do. 27 +O 4 0 
10 Do. 5 60 2 8 
100 Do. 20 O 10 0 
10: Do, 27 +O 15 0 
ed Do. 30 «(0 18 850 
100 Do, 72 © 5 0 
100 Do. 10 O 8 7) 
100 Do. 2 0 1 50 
100 Do. 4 0 3 0 
100 Do. 30)0=—COO 20 0 
104 Do. 100 6O 55 0 
100 Do. 140 0 95 0 
100 Do. 90 O 19 0 
100 Do. 100) (0 15 0 
100\July 5, 1836.) 30 0 20 0 
10) July 2, 1835.) 5 0 20 50 
1} July, 1837. 1 50 j|to 75c, or If. 
100|July 2, 1836.) 1 0 | 20 10 
100 Do. 40 or 44 |to 1, 2, or 4f. 
100 Do. 10 or 11 Do. 
100 Do. 80 0 35 0 
( |fr. factories 
100) Do. | 100 97 liv Africa,4of. 
100 Do. 140 O 55 0 
10} July,1838.| 1 0 | 55 10 
10 [July 2, 1836.) 2 0 | 55 650 
10: Do. 6 O 2 0 
10 Do. 1 0 2 10 
100 Do. 9 O 7 0 
100 Do. var. duties} reduced }* 
( |\max, 38-1 }max. 15 
1oy Do. {Imin: 5 |min. 250 
100 Do. 40 0O 30 0 
10 Do. 25 O |12, 50, & 14f. 
100 Do. 23 0 Do. 
] Do. 100 to 9 40 to 50 
1 Do. 1 50 0 50 
1 Do. 1 7% 2 0 
100 Do. 10 to 60 20 ad val. 
100 Do. 80 0 1 40 
100) Do. 10 O 5 0 
100) Do. 30 «(=O 15 0 
100) May 17,1837 |30 p’ cent| 15 0 
100} July 5, 1830.) 100 O 5 0 
100)July 2, 1836.; 20 0 5 0 
lo Do. 5 & 10f 3 50 
] Do. 1 90 3 5 
1 Do. 2 4 0 10 
100) Do. 1s O 10 0 
100 Do. 2&1f.; 10 25 
100 Do. 5 10 to 10 
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The other articles on which diminutions have 
been made, but which we have not space to 
arrange in the above tabular form, are acids, 
aniseeds (grains), antimony, avelandes, bamboos, 
balsams, asphaltum, naphtha, cashew-nuts, care 








* But still enormously high, 
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thame, glue (raw), copal, curcumer, emery, eider- | 
down, tortoise-shells, barks, roots, gums, and 
beans, for medicines, dyeing, or tanning ; mother- | 
of-pearl, gall-nuts, saffron, copperas (raw), and 
horse-hair, and a few other articles, and some of 
the above have been slightly varied since 1842. 
The duties on all merely raw articles have been 
variously reduced to an average of about one-half. 
of the former tariffs, and, when necessarily re- | 
quired for arts and manufactures, generally to 
lower rates than those, previous to 1842, of the | 
British customs. They can only be, like all | 
other articles, imported direct from foreign coun- 
tries in French vessels, or in vessels belonging 
to the countries of which they are the produce; | 
goods by vessels of such countries paying, how- | 
ever, like all foreign vessels, a differential duty 
of generally from 10 to 100 per cent. higher than 
by French vessels. 


IV. 


Reduction of duties on articles not altogether 
required in manufactures and on manufactured 
articles :— 


























Scale 
Articles. of Date Former | Present Duty. 
Duty} of Change. Duty. 
Kil I. @ So ¢. 
Cinnamon, from India. . lJuly 2, 1836., 2 0 1 0 
Ditto, other parts, out of 

TT cseecvesae. acs 1 Do. 6 0 2 0 
Cloves, from India...... 1 Do. 2 80 l 0 
Ditto, other parts, out of 

TE. id seta ccees ] Do. 3. OO l 80 
Muscatel nuts,froinindia 1 Do. 4 0O 1 5 
Vitto, other parts, out ot 

FOOT 1 Do. 12 0 2 50 
Pimento, from India... .| 100 Do. 60 0 45 0 
Ditto, other parts, out o! 

BOD nccedieecses -| 100 Do. 1200 O 90 0 
Pepper, from India ....} 100 Do. 0 O 80 0 
Ditto, other parts, out ot}. 

DOU si b6c0s6avcees 100 Do. 100 0} 105 0 
Te seogebitbiioyséibinc 1 Do. 2 50 l 50) 
Linens, woven of flax ws “3S 

or hemp, the duty | 5:52 

of which was -enor- ee: 

mously raised by the | | RS a= | | Min. 

Ordiuance of May | 100\Jualy 5, 1835.)/ 5S 2&) ) 1936, set; 

17, 1826, and reduced | : = =| { max, 200f. | 

from the latter by | : z= x | 

the Ordinance of | Sass) 

July 2, 1896 ........ Seer 
Table linen, unbleached] 100 Do. 20 O | 15 0 
Ditto, bleached ae 1006 Do. 40 «20 150 0 
Ditto, damasked.,...... 100 Do. KO 0 | 300 0 | 
Sealing wax............ ] Do 2 °o 1 o | 

















The duties on linen yarns were equally reduced | 
by the ordinance of the 5th of July, 1836, to rates 
equal to an ad valorem duty of from 6 to 8, 10, 
and 12percent.; but these have again been, in 1845, 
greatly increased, in compliance with the outery 
on the part of some spinners, principally electors in | 
the Department du Nord, who returned M. Martin, | 


the minister of commerce, to the Chamber of De- | 4!) cthertotton 


puties ; and other electors, also spinning manu- | 


facturers of linen in the north of France. We | 


how going on for so many years, relative to the 
trade between England and France, will eventually | 
lead to a fair adjustment of the duty on linen and | 
linen yarns, as well as of those on many other 


trust, however, the negotiations which have been | Cowriets, very 


countries, 


articles of interchange in the tariff of fens 


| hibited. 
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Duties increased on the following articles: — 


Scale, 




















Articles. | of | Date Former Present 
jDuty, of Change. Duty. Duty. 
Kit. in | i 
Spermaceti, produce ; 

of foreign fisheries, 100 D fall kinds | | pressed 60f. 

raw, pressed, or re- - i: @ CO ‘retiued louf. 

GE din concdbstcaa ) ' 

Ditto candles .......... 100) Do | & OO | 2 0 
Copper, pure or mixed) J00July 5, 1835.) 80 0 wo 86 
SE pcccnnnsdush onus 17 May17, 1826. 45 0 | 6 6 
Wool, washedand dyed .| 17 Do. W&+4f. Mo oO 
Horses and mares ...... each Do. b 0 | & 0 
POGES cccccapesovcososes Do. Do. 5 Of; 15 0 
| Sheep, ewes, lambs, and 

AERO 5 cccpe-cvceceoge Do. Do. 75e. , Lee St 5 0 
Quills for writing ...... 100) Do. 120 240 0 
| Butcher's meat, fresh ..| 100 Do. 8 : 18 0 
Ditto, salt pork ........ 100 Do. 3 0] 8 0 
| Ditto, other ...ccccccce: 100 Do. 2 0; BW 0 
Vitrefactions (en masse) 

GP GIBGB pc ccgegecess l Do. 0 75 | 3.6C«e 
Vegetables,dry orgrounc| 100 Do. 5’ @; 0 
Marble, unwrought ..../ 100 Do. 3 0 2£.50c.5&l)of. 
Tea, from other parts: 

than India .......... 1 Do. 3 0 | i) 0 
Lead pencils, in cedar . 100) Do. 2 0 10 C8 
Ditto, in Whitewood. . luo Do. ib 08 |, BD v) 
Cordage and fishing nets. | 

i Serpe rer 100 Do. 1b O 25 0 








On linen yarns the duties have been increased 
from the several duties in English money per ewt, 
of 112 lbs. of £2 12s.; on raw, £3 8s.; on bleached, 
£3 7s.; on dyed, to £3 1is., £4 14s., and £4 9s. 

Having thus statistically shown the chan 
which have been made in the French Customs’ 
Tariff, we will now briefly view its actual pro- 
hibitions and duties as bearing on the exclusion 
or admission of foreign manufactures or products. 
We have already shown, that as far as foreign 
articles of first necessity for home manufactures, 
arts, and sciences are required, they are generally 
admitted at low duties, with the exception of iron, 
other metals, and boots. Some pay no = at all, 
while some again are still taxed enormous high. 
Nearly all chemical products may be combialll as 
prohibited. But as to manufactured goods, with 
the exception of silks, machines, and tools, and a 
few articles of first manipulation, required in aid 
_of French manufactures, they are nearly all pro- 


I. 
| Cotton manufactures are all prohibited except the 
following :-— 
































Deen | em, [omg | age, | mows 
of Wamber, or French Meaney, Number, or mate “ahs 
Merchandiee. Valorem. French Ships. Valorem. | French Ships. 
tS. ¢ Ueozdrg| £8 4 
| Nankeens, from 
India .......- 100 KiLN.G 65 0 2832 040 
Ditto other parts Do. Prohibited. Do. Prohibited. 
| Cotton lace ... Value. Spercent.| Value. | 5 per cent. 
Do thread, raw, 
of No. 143 and 
above, simple} 1KiLN.G.| 7 0 2832 057 
Ditto, twisted . Do. x 0 Do. 064 
thread without 
distinction 0: 
numbers or 
quality ...... 100 Kil.N.G.| Prohibited. |261 8 3 9 | Prohibited. 
common, from { 45, or 
8 threads to i] [*"**"**" 150 per cent. 
millewetres .. 
It. 


Woollen fac cloths, or 
andyed, anand co woainaa i doe (hen- 
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inds ; , &c., are | During the following years the value in sterling 
aM protaited, not be aiideen -- te Me of principal manufactured and half- 
| manufactured goods imported from all countries 


















































l + , . 
Denomination | French | Import Duty,| Coe, | im’ | and entered for consamption, was as follows, 
of Sumber cad French Money,| Number, or | EnglishMoney, ae 
Merchandise. Ve — by ad by ViZ.: 
i cam. French Ships. | Valorem. French Ships. 
S. c. |lbs.oz.drg.| £. 8. d. 1847. i848. | ~ 1849. | 1850. 
5 on yi an ey - ae r- ; y 
edcovers . |100Kil.N.G. 200 0 {22 {: 
Carpets in knot: Cotton twist....... 23,342 8,202 20,202 20,767 
of wool an Linen yarns an 
linen thread. Do. | 20 0 Do. | 10 0 0 a ase 302,690 | 61,623 | 146,940 | 120,333 
Ditto, of woolle: Woollen yarns (raw 
. yarn, tufted GRIF) ceccesdoceee 6,211 542 2,948 6,558 
: or in roun Cotton fabrics...... 24,045 6,495 20,951 25,905 
points, the un BAMORS cc cccccccess 481,612 194,037 327,595 , 417,048 
if der side ol Woollen manufac- 
if which pre EE Scinesteders 17,436 7,856 11,850 14,969 
A sents canvas Silk manufactures...) 167,594 93,491 160,881 182,454 
eh orthread .... Do. 300 0 Do. 12 0 0 Machinery ........ 116,134 58,811 59,133 97,517 
i Ditto, woollen. . Do. 500 0 Do | @ 0 0 
18 Worsted wares! TWetes cccces 1,139,064 431,057 750,500 | 885,581 
; ie and buttons, 
5 to be used in| 
id ao oe The declared value of British and Irish produce 
1 rials ........ oe. jew | Bes. and manufactures exported in 1831 to France was 








en £602,688 ; to all countries, £37,164,372. In 
All other carpets, coverlets, shawls, &c, prohibited.| 1841, to France, £2,902,002, chiefly yarns, 
| III. twist, machinery, and tools; to all countries. 
a Manufactures of iron, hardwares of all kinds, are | £51,634,423. In 1851, to France, £2,028,463. 





prohibited, except the following :— The duty on linen yarns and linens has in the 

Steam engines .......... from 12s 6d. to 27s. per ewt.| meantime been greatly increased in France. In 

mm Machinery and mechanical instruments for the 1851, to all countries, the declared value of British 

4 use of manufactories .... from &s.4d.to 27s. ,, and Irish produce and manufactures amounted to 

asc Sn at E eaduerdgnas, ee £74,448,722. In 1852, to all countries, about 
gricultural implements ........ oe. . « 4 . 

Ship anchors, under 250 Deb base 100 kils 15 frs. 80,000,000; and for the final eight months of 

Ditto, above 250 do. ..... ’ 100 ,, 40 ,, | 1853, £38,152,587, or, for the whole year, at the 

Spurs and pins........... seeseee 100 ,, 100 to 200| rate of £87,208,880. But the increase of manu- 

Coffee-mills 1.02... ..¢seeeensees 100 , 100 ,, factured articles exported legitimately will appear 

Wire, common or fine ............ 100 ,, 60 to 950 trifling. The smuggler, however, makes a profit- 


From the foregoing condensed statement of the | able harvest by reaping the clandestine benefits 
prohibitory systems of France, as affecting three | held out to him by the French tariff of prohibitions 
great staple manufactures of Great Britain, it will| and high duties. 
appear that nothing of consequence is admitted! From the above it will appear that the value 
but under the presumption of aiding French ma- | of manufactured goods imported into France, with 




































































| nufactures. the exception of linen yarns, linens, cotton twist, 
i ‘32 | eae RNR and machinery, amounts to little comparative im- 
=> ¢|.. 2 8255 2 §& portance. Extensive smuggling, however, must 
= = | ee 2 &ea& “3 § have added largely to the amount.* Now, as far 
th s E $ | o Mi a as manufactures are in question, and giving pre- 
H if aS z 2 22 2 
a S = # ‘a = => => , , , . 
| = 8 : % ess | This will appear obvious, when we find that the 
2 _ ee re). | exports from France to England exceed, on an average 
1 ' = : " bezg sg 2 |of ten years, according to the French Customs’ return, 
it a z 3 » & 35 = ae 4 more than three times the amount of the official imports 
1! = sl el* SES=S Ss § from England. Yet, the course of exchange, since the 
. 2 } = | -- - war, has generally been in favour of the latter, and the 
‘i 5 & of ers ws - a8 - demand for bills on England must be to pay for an 
| E - | = ~ Es BEA a ‘ excess of imports into France (by smuggling) over ex- 
i} =° | | s|* - Sz ot : ports (either by fair trade or otherwise) to England. This 
a a2 |}+—— "2 is still the more remarkable, as the French, either as 
|| ahs | s £22298 2 residents or visitors, spend, comparatively, but little 
| ry i]. @, = RE a es i money in the United Kingdom, while the number of 
i} Se | S| & @hszt 2% #2 English, living in France, or visiting that country tem- 
oF Ee] wat a porarily, have, taking the average of several years, 
as * | 2 /— — ~ me amounted to somewhat over 50,000 as at all times in that 
= 5 x | z\., 3 Fd 3 country. All these draw bills on England, or bring 
+ 2 | y - x 2 o : money with them to pay their expenses in France. 
ae | * | ba Suppose each individual spends the average amount of 
g E ~~ |——_—ssaa5 1 SEY hae £80 per annum, and this calculation is low, the whole 
Ca | | BY EESEE?: + 3 sum of money (the representative value of the produce 
2% _ F Bet eege*e ib iz S : of British labour expended in France) amounts to 
Bas] 2 | cesseetsb le sek | | “anor eg 
26 5 S33 252-0882 5525 It would lead us too far to examine in what manner 
3 SSSesegeses53958 this enormous sum, if laid out in the United Kingdom, 
3 5 Bono Of instead of in France, would affect industry in England, 
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miums for the exportation of French manufactures, | duties. 
duty as far as the treasury can afford—say from 


we find no important amelioration in the present 
commercial legislation of France that differs prac- 
tically from the commercial laws in the ‘Code 
Napoleon,” the imperial tariff. 

From the foregoing outline, the unsound com- 
mercial and financial legislation of France 1s, we 
believe, made clearly evident, not only under the 
old regime, but especially under the republic, the 
empire, the representative monarchical government, 
the more liberal government which succeeded the 
revolution of 1830, and that now in force under 
the Empire. 

The great advantages of an alliance of material 
interests, the only alliance which can ensure the 
maintenance with any chance of certainty of a 
political alliance, has been taken up both in 
England and France. Commissioners have been 
appointed, from time to time, in both countries, 
to negotiate on the great question of lowering the 
duties in their respective tariffs, so that the com- 
modities of the one country may, in the natural 
interchange of trade, be imported in order to be 
consumed in the other. We now hope that 
liberality, intelligence, and absence of prejudices, 
and the advantages of a commercial alliance, will 
be so clearly understood by the governments of 
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9 
Let England at once reduce the wine 


|5s. 6d. to about 2s., or, at most, 2s. 6d. the imi- 
'perial gallon. If France does not reciprocate, we 
‘must benefit, for the produce-of British industry 
| will find a channel for whatever we import. 
France, and the latter alone, will suffer in her 
finances and her restrictions and burdens upon in- 
dustry and trade. 

The burden which the high duty on iron im- 

poses on agriculture alone, in the cost, wear, and 
tear of implements alone, exceeds, as the French 
‘themselves admit, more than twenty-five millions 
‘of francs, or than a million sterling annually. 
But this loss and burden amounts to far less than 
the loss by the prevention of improvements and 
skill in agriculture which is caused by the high 
price of iron, caused by the high duty; for iron 
is too bulky and heavy to be smuggled; and with- 
out plenty of cheap iron it is impossible to be well 
supplied with good agricultural implements. 

The institution of a liberal commercial system 
by the Emperor would do more to immortalise his 
reign, and to render his people prosperous, happy, 
_and satisfied, more for his own security, than all 

the other acts and legislation without freedom of 
commerce that he can possibly execute. We 





both countries, as to destroy for ever that war of | know it is difficult to contend against numerous 


interdiction which has been maintained during an 
unprecedentedly long cessation of armed hostility. 

The United Kingdom admits free many articles 
of French growth and industry; and all, except 


wine, at very moderate revenue, not protective | 


interests; it was so in the United Kingdom in 
1842. Yet gratitude for ever to Sir Robert Peel 
_and the two governments who have succeeded him, 


and through whom we have now Free Trade. 
J. M. G. 








PRIEST AND PEOPLE, 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
JUDGE LYNCH.—THE HALTER. 


Tue intelligence of these disasters spread rapidly 
through the city of Philippi, and the sensation 
was universal. No two individuals met but to 
talk over these unprecedented events. It was the 
subject of conversation in every dining-room and 
drawing-room on the afternoon of that day — in 
every hovel, in every back-parlour, in every bar- 
room. Customers required no commodities, shop- 
men had no business on which to attend, workmen 
laid down their tools—all labour was at end for 
the time, and the routine of life suspended. Peo- 
ple met in groups on the streets, and determined 
ooks were interchanged and wild words spoken. 
The blood of forty-five citizens was burning like 
a coal of fire at the hearts of these staid, order- 
loving, sober people, and made them greedy, if 
not for vengeance, at least for some prominent 
example which should quash, in the midst of them, 
the spirit of such outrages at once and for ever. 


And they went to work in the right way. No 
flummery of bringing a few poor misguided per- 
petrators to justice, and, as a consequence, to the 
gallows—talking the while of Irish malignity, 
incorrigible blood-thirstiness, and so forth—and 
letting the instigators go scot free. They had de- 
termined to strike at the root of the evil, to 

‘the war into the enemy’s strongholds, and in over- 
throwing the blood-stained monster of sedition, 
to direct their blows at its guilty head. 

There was no direct collusion between 


concerted plan; but each man knew what was in 
the heart of his neighbour; and all, as if the 
result of some inspiration, were animated y a 
common impulse. At length the cry arose, ‘Woe 


_to the murderers ! Down with the priests! To the 
‘college of St. Mary’s!”’—and the eh ig 


running in that direction. It was 
thitherwards; and the streets resounded 





in the evening when the i 
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erjes and were filled with hurrying feet. They 
who had first been impelled onw ards, bore the 
other groups along with them, till at length the 
crowd became immense. They had no leaders, 
but one soul animated their masses and carried 
them in the direction of the colleges and the Co- 
adjutor’s residence. ‘These buildings, which form 
one group, occupied an acclivity on an outskirt 
of the city. ‘he cathedral was likewise in the 
immediate vicinity, forming along with the others 
a noble cluster of architecture. 

Quite unconscious of the state of feeling in the 
city, and of the height to which matters had 
arrived, the inhabitants of those buildings were 
congratulating themselves upon the eminent ad- 
vantage which they had just obtained in the sup- 
pression of the meeting in Girard’s Fields. Good 
easy fathers, —they were delectating themselves 
in the college over their bo ks and with their 
students ;—and in the residence of the Coadjutor 
were those three worthies encountered by us there 
on a former occasion, then, as now, over their 
wine. These three gentlemen having attained to 
a state of great triumph and felicity in discoursing 
upon recent events, were startled by loud shrill 
shouts in their immediate vicinity; and that in- 
describable hum, like no other terrestrial sound, 
which accompanies the gathering of a great human 
bee-hive, and which reached them across the 
thick walls and huge oaken doors of their mediwvai 
habitation. 

A servant came running into the room in great 
alarm at this point, followed by the rest of the 
Coadjutor’s establishment, who, with white faces, 
showed themselves behind him in the open door. 
He said that a great crowd had collected round the 
house, and were yelling and hissing like demons. 
The Coadjutor became " pale, but recovered him- 
self in a moment. ‘ Does the crowd appear 
large ?”’ he enquired. 

‘Cannot decidedly say, your reverence, on ac- 
count of the darkness; but they make noise 
enough to be ten thousand.” 

“‘Keep cool, my children,” said the Coadjutor 
to the frightened crew at the door. ‘* Nobody 
means harm, I amsure. But as a matter of pru- 


_Adieu, my children,” 





safety of the premises. Should any violence be 
attempted, and matters come to a height, there is 
the key of the trap-door, which leads by the se- 
cret staircase to the cathedral. You can save 
yourselves by this means; but I have little fear 
that any such course will be necessary, for I trust 
to arrive to your assistance in a very little time. 
said the wily priest, depart- 
ing swiftly in the direction which led to the trap- 
door. 

Meanwhile the symptoms from without were 
becoming more unmistakeable. Showers of stones 
rattled against the narrow windows, and the 
yells and ‘the groans of the multitude seemed al- 
most to shake the thick walls of the building. 
They were battering and thundering at the great 
oak door, with pikes, poles, and other Weapons ; 
but in the dense wall in which it was embedded, 
it was as immovable as a rock. Some of the crowd, 
mounted upon the shoulders of others, made fierce 
assaults upon the windows, but the strong iron 
bars, strong as those of a prison house, withstood 
every attempt to break them through, or to twist 
them aside. An entrance from the roof was quite 
impracticable, on account of the tall walls and 
slanting gables. In short the house was a perfect 
fortress of the middle ages, and stood out bravely. 
But there was a something against which the in- 
genuity of the middle ages had not provided, and 
that was gunpowder. Already had the crowd 
raised the large flag stones, opposite the hall door, 
and with a settled determination not to be balked, 
were digging and excavating about its foundations. 
Half-a-dozen kegs of gunpowder were in readiness 
to be laid in train; and the inmates, whom the 


Coadjutor had left in charge, and who were watch- 


‘ing the whole of the operations from a narrow 


window above, saw that the moment had arrived 


when they could occupy no longer the fortress 


with safety, and betook themselves in a body in 


entrance were suspended ; 


dence it will be well to have your doors and win- | 


dows bolted. And sce particularly to the hall- 
door. Thanks to its stout oak material, well 
ironed and clasped; there is little danger of its 

ielding to aught short of gunpowder or fire; 
and it will be a bold mob that has recourse to 
such means in the present day. There can be 
no entrance effected by the windows on account 
of the bolts and stanchions; so merely keep quict, 
and don’t show yourselves, and the crowd, (the 
maledictions of Holy Church overtake it,) will 
quickly march itself “off.” 

‘‘ Meanwhile,” said he, addressing his two com- 


panions at the table (and it ought to be mentioned | 
at this point that Gamin’s outward man was, on | 


this occasion, arrayed in the vestments of a priest), 
‘‘T will go myself to the mayor, and procure a 


lice force, and effect other necessary means for | 


our security. You will remain here, and watch, | 


the direction of the secret trap-door. At the same 
instant the mining cperations in front of the great 
some persons in au- 
thority with the crowd alleging that a discovery 
had just been made, which rendered so violent and 
dangerous a mode of ingress no longer necessary. 
Meanwhile Father Dollard and Gamin, both 
habited in their priests’ frocks, followed by the 


frightened servants, were making their escape 


stealthily along the secret passages. They had 
passed through the trap-door, and locked it. 
They had descended the ladder leading to the sub- 
terranean chapei. They had crossed it in single 
file, Gamin leading; and this worthy had just 
planted his foot on the first step of the corkscrew- 
stair, conducting to the cathedral, when he was 
seized on each arm by two men, who stepped 
out on either side from the darkness. 

A great howl and cheer followed this act, and 
it now became evident that the staircase was alive 
with the crowd, who had doubtless discovered the 
secret passage, ‘and desisted in consequence from 
their operations outside the hall-door. 

“A rat! a rat! caught in his own trap! 
Bravo! here’s another! lights ho!” And the 


in so far as circumstances will allow, over the | crowd seized upon Father Dollard as they spoke. 
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The lights were brought accordingly; and the | 
servants amounting to six: persons, men and 
women, were discovered. 

«Poor varmin!”’ said a voice in the crowd in 
allusion to these, ‘‘ better let them go,’’ (and they 
made a way for them to pass;) “but for this black 
pair, woe be to them!” 

They bound their hands behind them as they 
stood in the subterranean chapel, (and a dreadful | 
thrill passed through Gamin, while he thought of | 
Judge Lynch and his rope,) rifled the last of his 
keys, ascended through the trap-door into the 
residence of the Coadjutor, dragging their two 
prisoners along with them, and instantly opened 
the great hall-door to their brothers on the out- 
side. 

The rioters swarmed into the house like bees; 
but their attention was soon turned in the oppo- 
site direction, by the appearance of the prisoners, 
who were being dragged unceremoniously by their 
custodians through the hall, into the torch light 
out of doors, where the crowd soon caught sight 
of the fatal ecclesiastical dress. At sight of this 
insignia which, rightly or wrongly, they had 
thought fit to associate with the wrongs they 
had that day suffered in the persons of their 
murdered fellow-citizens, their fierce blood bub- 
bled up anew, and a dreadful ery of ‘ Lynch 
them!”’ arose, as they were dragged through the 
crowd into the square. 

The multitude of torches borne by the people 
made the place as light as day, and shed a fierce 
and ruddy gleam upon the sea of angry faces. 

The college buildings rose on one side of the 
open space occupied by the multitude; on the 
other was the cathedral; and with the residence 
of the Coadjutor immediately adjoining, an area 
was enclosed as by three sides -cf a square. In 
the midst was a tall.bell pole, with a bell and 
rope, and to this the crowd instinctively looked, 
and brought the unfortunate priests beneath the 
swing of the rope. 

They looked at the stern indignant faces around 
them, and knew that their hour was come. 

A young man in the crowd mounted on a chair, 
and demanded to be heard, before they proceeded 
to execute justice. 

“Tf this were a matter of justice,” he said, 
“‘there were little question that the lives of ten 
such miscreants as those we now hold bound 
would not be sufficient to satisfy its demands; or 
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if it were a matter of vengeance, the lives of ten 
hundred were too little. Kut as it is only our) 
desire to make an example, and to leave vengeance | 
and justice in the hands of heaven and the laws, 
I propose that one of these persons shall serve | 
for our purpose, and that the other shall be kept 
in your custody for the present unharmed. Con- | 
sidering too that we know not which of them is 
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The prisoners looked aghast and stupefied. 
They seemed scarcely to understand what was 
said to them, or tu know what they did, as they 
pulled the piece of whipcord presented to them, 
on which the fate of the doomed one was indi- 
cated by a knot. ‘The cords were drawn, and 
the lot feil—upon the tavern-keeper, Josias 
Gamin. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


JUDGE LYNCH.—THE FAGGOT, 


MEANWHILE a small circle was formed by the 
bodies of the nearest of the throng, round the pole, 
within which the two priests were enclosed. 
Father Dollard, who previously to this point had 
been in a state more akin to death than lite, with 
teeth chattering, legs scarcely able to sustain him, 
face of a ghastly colour, began to recover himself 
a little, as the consciousness that his precious per- 
son was in a state of comparative security began 
slowly to dawn upon him. Soon he became quite 
brisk and lively, and was, happily, in a state to 
udminister condolences aud consolations to his 
doomed brother. 

‘* Death to the priest!’ shouted the crowd; 
‘Woe to the foreman of a murderous trade! 
Confess your sins, and prepare for your punish- 
ment !”’ 

This the doomed one was busy in doing. With 
head downcast, and with a countenance strongly 
marked with its usual expression of cunning, but 
trom which all appearance of fear or terror had 
now fled, he muttered some words over a little 
black cross, held up before his face by that quaint 
specimen of sacerdotal dignity, Father Dollard. 

His hands were already tightly bound before 
him, the fatal coil was round his uncovered 
throat, and one of the crowd began to pull his 
cowl over his face ; the awtul silence which pre- 
cedes the last stroke of justice had already ab- 
sorbed all sounds into itself, ¢4hroughout that vast 
assembly, when the voice of Gamuin, heard clear, 
loud, and commanding, arrested the attention of 
every one as if it had been a sudden thunder- 
peal, and commanded instant silence. 

‘* Your quarrel is with the priests, good people,” 
said he. ‘‘ Beware, lest you are about to kill an 
innocent man. I am no priest!’ He stopped, 
waiting for the effect of his words. The people 
were evidently taken by surprise, and looked 
stunned and hesitant. But they quickly recov- 
ered themselves. 

‘‘No priest,” shouted those nearest to him; 
‘‘your garb, your cowl, the company you keep.” 

‘‘No priest for all that. My garb was assumed 
for purposes of disguise ; I had business with the 
Coadjutor when the premises were forced. But 


most or least guilty, | propose that the choice of | why speak more ; I am Josias Gamin, landlord of 


the victim be determined by lot, in the usual the ‘ Hibernian Hotel,’ an honest citizen, well 


manner.” known to most of you.” 

_ Shouts and clapping of hands followed to tes- | A change came instantaneously over the feeling 
tify the consent of the mob; and already two|of the crowd. They all knew Josias Gamin, 
men in masks began to climb up the pole to ar- | tavern-keeper, well—a rollicking, jovial Irishman, 
range the fatal rope. it is true, but one quite unsuspected of evil. 
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“But the company you keep—what do you| whole in a blaze as quickly as possible. This 


know of this murderous plot? 


What business | effected, they quitted the building, and, retiring 


had you to have appointments with the Coadjutor | to a safe distance, saw, with shouts of exultation, 
at the moment his emissaries were massacring | the flames ascending through the Coadjutor’s resi- 


your fel!ow-citizens ? 


And here Gamin made a speech explaining 


these difficulties so entirely to their satisfaction, 
that, in a few moments, these versatile spirits had 
abandoned all thoughts of finding a victim in‘him. 

“‘ But if we let you off, what will you give us ?” 
roared the crowd anew. ‘‘ Give us the Coadjutor, 
and we will let you off. Show us the fox’s lurk- 
ing place, then.” 


Gamin stated that the Coadjutor had escaped | 


from the premises some time ago, and that his 
lurking-place was entirely unknown to him. 


“ But what will you give us, then? you know 


something of these hellish plots. Promise to be 
open with us, and we will let you go.” 

He whispered to a person near him, and who 
seemed to be one in authority with the crowd. 

‘‘ That will do,”’ cried the individual addressed. 
“‘ He offers to point out to us where the Coadjutor 
keeps some of his secrets. Come along!’ And 
still strongly guarded, with his hands bound, 
Gamin was conducted inside the dwelling, the 
crowds following. 

The mob still kept a sharp eye on Father 
Dollard, all respited as he was. Bound hand and 
foot, they transported him into an outhouse, and 
appointed some of their number to mount guard 
upon him. 


The object of Gamin in this last manceuvre of 


‘dence. Fortunately there was no wind, and the 
‘flames rose red and upright into the air without 
‘communicating to the adjacent buildings. The 
city bells began to toll, doubtless at sight of the 
fire in the Catholic quarter, but few and far be- 
tween. A fire-engine made its way up the hill, 
but it was taken possession of by the crowd, nor 
once permitted to come near the burning edifice. 
They stood quite silent and still, watching the 
progress of the flames while they climbed towards 
the summit of the building, and darted like fiery 
dragons their forked tongues up against the dark 
blue of the calm midnight sky. A great shout 
arose, as the roof fell in, and the crowd stood 
patiently waiting, till the late stately pile was 
completely gutted and left a hot heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins. ‘Chen they began to disperse apparently 
quite satisfied with this initiatory step—alas! the 
prelude to still greater disasters; and which, 





though the result of a mere accidental impulse, as 


it undoubtedly was, served as the original inspira- 
tion of so much that rendered this week in the 
annals of America so fatal and so notorious. 

But all was not yet over. The crowds, as they 
began to disperse, bethought of the unfortunate 
Father Dollard, and now the cry was—‘“ Carry 
him out and give him a lift on Father Lynch’s 
cushions!’’ ‘The cushion was a stout rail upon 





which they set him, and bore him along, in no very 


his was merely to gain time, since he momently | gentle fashion, thus lifted on their shoulders. 


expected the police force which the Coadjutor had 
promised. It may well be believed that so wily 
and expert a personage had no intention of doing 
aught at this stage of the proceedings to divulge 
the secrets of his trade. He had led the way, 
however, into the library, where were assembled 
a vast collection of books. There were also piles 
of papers, from which the crowd evidently ex- 
pected huge thingss*in the way of disclosure. 
They hissed at the books, threw them in heaps 
on the floor, and took other unwarrantable liberties. 

“ Now, Gamin, what do you know of the Co- 
adjutor’s secrets? Show us the papers, like a 
man of your word.”’ 

But now a strange scene ensued. The mob, 
who had been unfolding papers and writings and 
throwing them unceremoniously on the floor, saw 
before them what they considered a very tempt- 
ing heap of heretical matter. One of them pulled 
a bundle of lucifers out of his pocket, and, rubbing 
them along the wall, threw the flaming ensemble 
among the heap on the floor, which was instantly 
in a blaze. The sight of the flames operated 
like the first taste of blood to a pack of carnivora; 
and every one was as busy as possible in extend- 
ing the fire to the book-shelves and to every 
combustible article in the room. The people 
seemed to have been seized with a sudden and un- 
premeditated madness. They rushed out of the 


now blazing apartment, carrying fire along with 
them, and communicating it to every article in 
the establishment, with the design of setting the 


With loud shouts and waving of caps, the mob 
accompanied him by the light of torches which 
they carried thus in triumph down the hill. They 
pelted the poor wretch with eggs, defiling him 
with mud, till a human creature could scarcely be 
recognised in him—shouting and laughing with 
derisive jests and groans, till they came to a pond 
where the waters from a large manufactory dis- 
gorged themselves. And there, giving him a 
hearty ducking, they left him like a draggled heap 
of old clothes, to disentangle himself as best he 
might. Like certain familiar creatures of the 
feline tribe, Father Dollard ‘‘ was hard to kill,” 
and before a partial dispersion of the crowd had 
taken place, he had risen to his feet, not much the 
worse for his treatment—shaking himself, in the 
most natural manner possible, as if quite used to 
it—and anon taking his way along the streets as 
he himself would have expressed it, “as fresh as 
a daisy.”’ 

In the confusion incident upon the fire, Gamin 
—the wary fox—had escaped ! 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE FAGGOT AGAIN, 


On the succeeding day it became evident that 
the state of popular feeling had peen rather excited 





than allayed by the acts of violence in which it 
had afforded itself vent. The Coadjutor’s exertions 





with the mayor had, as we have seen, been of 
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little avail in procuring the repressive arm of the! which shot upwards from the doomed spot which 


law in his favour; but he hoped by its means to 
prevent any occurrence of fresh outrage. Measures 


were accordingly adopted in concert with the’ 


municipality for the preservation of order; an 
express was despatched to the capital for the 
governor of the state, to whom alone is entrusted 
the power of calling out and commanding the city 
trained bands, in case of the necessity appearing for 
such a force; and it was expected that, betore 


evening, this dignitary would show himself in| 


person to repress by his presence the disorders 
which threatened the city. Business remained 
entirely unresumed throughout the day, and mat- 
ters were assuming an extremely ominous appear- 
ance. The mayor himself had announced that 
the disaffection and hatred to foreigners had 
extended towards the municipal force, and that, 
in the event of any attempt to renew the late dis- 
graceful scenes of conflagration, which was cer- 
tainly anticipated in the evening, that force was 
not at all to be relied upon. A proclamation from 
the governor, calling out the city companies, was 
posted in all public places; and soon it was an- 
nounced that that officer had himself arrived at 
the mayoralty. Everybody knows that in America 
there are no regular troops, and these city com- 
panies are merely volunteers who array themselves 
in gay uniforms, and play at soldiers at stated 
times during the year in the public streets in a 
very harmless manner. They are usually com- 
posed of respectable citizens, and on all occasions 
of tumult, which fortunately are very rare, have 
beea generally found to array themselves on the 
side of order and law. 

It was nearly eight in the evening when Arthur 
Denning, seated with a few other gentlemen in 
one of the public saloons of the Ha-wah-hah 
Hotel, smoking and discussing the exciting events 
of the day, saw a long train of volunteers in 
green uniform, passing through the street beneath 
the windows. They were escorting a couple of 
field-pieces, and seemed altogether in very belli- 
gerent trim. Crowds of people accompanied them ; 
but there was no cheering, no music—nothing 
but the heavy tramp of the men, who looked by 
their grave faces and determined air asif on their 
way to a battle-field. They were en route for 
the cathedral, which was supposed to be in imme- 
diate danger; and the design of affording protec- 
tion was the motive of the orders which had 
directed them thither. It was apprehended like- 
wise that the Catholics, of whom the city was 
supposed to contain some fifty thousand, might 
have been goaded into rising en masse. 

The quieter inhabitants of the city on this 
evening were pervaded by an inexpressible awe. 
Vague apprehensions of fire, pillage, and massacre, 
agitated them; and many of the strangers and 
others, inhabiting the Ha-wa-hah Hotel, were 
putting themselves and their baggage in order, in 
meditation of speedy flight from a scene of such 
agitation. 

It was beginning to get dark, when Arthur 
Denning was attracted to the window, from the 
group among whom he sat, by a vivid light, 


had been the scene of conflagration on the prece- 
ding evening. 
‘‘ The cathedral is on fire,” he eried. 
They all came rushing to the window, and saw 
from the prodigious volume of flame which as- 
cended from the well-known acclivity occupied by 
that building, that it was indeed so. Soon they 
perceived the two large towers illuminated with 
,a red and yellow glare, stand out in distinct relief 
against the flames, which, from the other and 
lower parts of the building, were rapidly climbing 
towards them. The rapidity with which the con- 
flagration proceeded was incredible. It seemed 
more like the explosion of a magazine, than an 
ordinary incandescence; while great clouds of 
lurid light rose against the dusky evening sky. 
There was no ringing of fire bells, no rushing of 
engines, (the engineers and firemen were of the 
mob), no trampling and shouting crowds, usual in 
similar catastrophes. The silence and indifference 
amid which this noble pile of buildings was seen 
going to destruction was oppressive, and carried 
with it something fearfully ominous to the spirit. 
The question uppermost in most minds appeared 
to be, what would be the next act in the drama 
of violence ? where would it all end ? so desperate, 
so determined, seemed to be the roused spirit of 
those hitherto peaceful inhabitants. 

Several gentlemen rushed out in the direction of 
the scene of conflagration, to gather information ; 
but Denning sat still by the window, gazing in | 
silence. Perhaps some thoughts of his own 
wrongs might have been with him at that mo- 
ment; at least, nothing of triumph mingled with 
them; for its usual shade of deep melancholy 
hung over that handsome face, and expressed no- 
thing, for the moment, but languor and sadness. 
| [he room ‘presently became deserted by all save 
himself, and he sat in the darkness, watching the 
flames, which, from livid white, had become 
dusky red, then of a dim blue, till at last they 
smouldered away into smoke and blackness. 

The conflagration had been inconceivably rapid, 
an hour having scarcely elapsed from the moment 
when he first caught sight of the fire till all was 
again darkness. 

Then he was sensible of a great hum in the 
air—the approach of the vast humun hive in one 
of its swarms; and then, in closer vicinage, were 
heard their shouts and their cheers. Some gen- 
tlemen rushed into the room with the information 
that the cathedral was no more; and so deter- 
mined were the destroyers that the conflagration 
should be speedy and certain, that they hoisted 
some of their number through the windows, who 
turned on the gas, and, in consequence, this noble 
pile of buildings exploded like a rocket—and so 
it ended, with its pictures, its images and shrines 
of gold and silver—tens of thousands of prope 
perished in one short hour—and that now the 
crowd were on their way to the church of St. 
Dominick and the convent. 

These last words, ‘‘ the convent,” pierced 
through Denning as if shot from a cross-bow, and 
he started to his feet to go out. He put on his 
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hat, descended into the street, and joined the | 
crowd, who were hastening in the direction of St. 
Dominick's church. It wanted less than an hour 
of midnight, but the light from a thousand torches, 
and the full glare of the brilliant gas, made the 
scene as visible as though it were noond: Ly. 
Unlike the cathedral, which occupied a com- 
paratively isolated position, St. Dominick’s church 


was in a square, and in one of the handsomest | 


and most densely builded quarters of the city. 


Great apprehensions were therefore justly enter- | 


tained for the safety of the adjoining edifices. 
But no ulterior considerations of prudence were 
expected to be able to exercise the smallest effect 
in the present excited state of the public mind; 
and the populace moved towards the destruction 


of this noble edifice with as much regularity and | 
determination as if executing a part from a pro- | 


gramme. 
Denning found himself in the square amongst 
the mob, who were shouting denunciations against 
their enemies and threats against the stately edifice 
before them, which they seemed impatient to see 
in ashes and dust. Some companies of volunteers 
had taken up their position in the square; but 
they appeared on remarkably good terms with the 
mob, who apparently dreaded little interference 
from them. Soon, Denning knew not how, the 


glow of fire was seen through the windows of the | 


church, and presently the flames begin to show | 
places of refuge among the Catholic families ot the 


their fiery tongues through the roof. Loud shouts 
hailed them, and fire-engines with their clatter 
and their bells were brought upon the ground. 
But to play upon the building? Oh, no! 
volunteers, who exerted themselves to preserve 
order, apparently that the building mizht fall with 
decency and without injuring any one in its de- 
struction, formed a vacant space in front of it, 
beyond which they let no one pass. 

The crowds, in silence, watched the progress of 
the flames as they gradually enveloped the struc- 
ture, and wrapped the sky, the surrounding 
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to deeds of violence, except by what it conceives 
to be a stern necessity, and alw ays stopping 
short where that necessity does not extend. Com- 
posed of a populace too affluent tobe solicitous 
about plunder, and too sober-minded for fanaticism, 
it compasses its deeds of violence after an orderly 
business-like fasbion, and is only dangerous to 
those who have called it into existence. 

Yet were horror and dismay the dominant 
powers in the convent of our Lady of Dolour, on 
being informed of the approach of this terrible 
populace, who had, during the last forty-eight 
hours, wrought such havoc amongst the Catholic 


! 
‘institutions of the city. And very naturally, poor, 


;| trembling drones, they made up their minds that 


they were to be burned alive in their cells, to be 
impaled upon sticks, to be murdered, to be torn 
to piec es, and the victims of all horrid, making- 
_one’s-blood-run-cold, unimaginable outrages. And 
where to go, W hither to shelter themselves — the 
four-and-twenty high-born, high-bred ladies of 
the convent of Dolour. ‘The convent had been 
the most unpopular of all the Catholic institutions 
of the city; and, from the temper of the mob, 
there was very httle likelihood of its escape. 
Their male advisers being too much occupied with 
their own affairs, had lett the unfortunate ladies 
to their own resources; and, in the brevity of the 
warning given them, they had no time left for 
escape, or to concert measures for the discovery of 


district. As they saw the flames of the church of 


St. Dominick rise in their neighbourhood, and 


The | 


heard the great hum of the approaching mob, 
some doffed their nun’s dresses and fled hither and 
thither, some escaped through the gardens, tollow- 


‘ing secluded by-ways in the darkness, and some 


edifices, and the multitudes, in the reflection of | 
_cipate. 


one bright red glow. 
The engines were playing fiercely on the roofs 


and walls of the adjoining houses, which were | 
saturated with water and so prevented from ig- | 


niting. 
the devoted building. The utmost order was pre- 
served ; not a casualty happened—not a neigh- 
bouring house was scorched. 


At length, past midnight, the tall steeple, with | 


a loud crash, fell in; and such a cheer rent the 
heavens, as those who heard it will not lightly 
forget. 
—this must be reserved for another chapter. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE CONVENT. 


Ir was against property, not life, that the vio- 
lence of the mob had been directed; not a single 
casualty of a fatal kind had occurred during their 
two days of vengeance. An American mob is 


But not one drop was allowed to reach 


| before little waxen images, 
‘their souls. 


threw themselves on their knees in the chapel, 
and to them committed 
And so it happened, that, upon their 
heads being counted some days subsequent, 1t was 
found that not a huir of one of these persecuted 
ladies of Dolour was harmed or hurt. But I anti- 


The convent was surrounded by a high wall, 
over which the crowd came pouring, the church of 
St. Dominick being destroyed about two in the 
morning. The building was all darkness, and 


|they only saw in it a mass of deeper shadow 


Vengeance was satisfied. But the convent | 


“against the star-lighted air. It seemed so harm- 
les ‘ss and so silent, ‘and, in short, such an innocent 
pile of masonry, that perhaps this consideration 
‘touched the hearts of the crowd with the idea that 
it was not worth the trouble of a conflagration ; 
and, after a few groans and hisses, they abandoned 
their original intentions, and contented themselves 
|with the demolition and disfiguration of the 

garden — busying themselves in hacking trees, 
A aring up shr ubs, and tramphng down flower-beds. 
They ‘broke open the convent doors, but finding 
none of the inhabitants within, a: mused themselves 
In making acquaintance with the interior of this 

hall of mystery, pee ping into the parlours and 
cells of the nuns with the same sort of eager curi- 
osity, as if they had been invited to the inspection 


neither ferocious nor cruel; being seldom excited | of some secret dwelling-place of the satyrs or the 
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A STORY OF AMERICAN 


omes ; and having gratified themselves so, they 
departed and left the place in silence and solitude, 
as the first glimmer of dawn was beginning to 
twinkle in the east. 

Denning had accompanied the crowd, and long 
after the last man of them had quitted the scene, 
went wandering through the gardens in the dark- 
ness, quite abstractedly. He had encountered no 
one requiring his assistance or protection; and 
was greatly relieved to find that in this quarter, 
so comparatively little outrage had been attempted. 
He congratulated himself that the nuns being 
forewarned in time, had removed themselves out 
of the way to some place of security; and she 
with her companions. He felt a strange, sad 
pleasure in traversing the paths where she had 
lately walked; in guzing on the roof which had 
covered her; in breathing the same air that had 
surrounded her but a few hours before. And yet 
all was such utter hopelessness, for had she been 
buried twelve feet beneath the sod, she could not 
have been more utterly lost to him than she was 
at that moment. Worse! worse! for death makes 
no such separations as the alienation of the soul. 
Denning was not a man to fvel resentment, at least 
not towards her, nor to derive the support, under 
his present circumstances, afforded by that feel- 
ing when combined with a morbid pride; yet his 
misfortune had neither oppressed nor subdued 
him. He was a calmer, graver man for it, it is 
true, but stronger and readier for the warfare of 
life. The joyousness of youth was gone, but a 
nobler character had succeeded, which if some- 
what tinged by melancholy, was only deepened in 
the interest which invested it. The sharp sting 
of his grief was now quite subdued, and he felt no 
longer unhappy; perhaps indeed only the luxury 
which the cessation of sorrow leaves behind, 


And so he wandered listlessly about the gardens | 


in the dim dawn, with thoughts unutterable, but 
not distressing, as numberless scenes were recalled 
before him, bitter and sweet, in which she had 
had part. Old and lost remembrances drifted 
over his soul like wind over corn, which swayed 
without agitating it. He had no harsh or bitter 
feelings towards any living thing; nay, rather 
now, only that tenderness for the erring, which 
we only truly learn after having been strengthened 
in our own persons to exercise the divine virtue 
of forgiveness; as well as that compassion for 
others, which the heart knows not, till after it 
has been softened by suffering of its own. 

At length, in a retired spot of the large garden, 
he observed a low building half shrouded in 
creepers and shrubs, doubtless a dwelling inhab- 
ited by some of the gardeners or serving people. 
The door was standing open in his view, and the 
tenement seemed, for the present, deserted. All 
within looked gloomy and uninviting; but, by 
some strange fatality, he felt himself compelled 
to explore it, and his steps involuntarily turned 
in that direction. The golden dawn burned in 
the east, and exhibited all objects around, en- 
lightening his path with sufficient distinctness. 
Pausing beneath the doorway, he entered, tread- 
ing lightly as a bird. Some strange presenti- 
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ment had seized him, and he went forward into 
an apartment that stood open, with his mind full 
of expectancy. A woman, in a nun’s dress, was 
the svle occupant of the small chamber. She had 
thrown herself on the floor, and with her head 
leaning on her hands, supported against a wooden 
settle, she lay in profound slumber. A lamp 
burned beside her, and cast its reflection upon her 
pale face, half hidden by the folds of her veil. 
Strange coincidences of this kind do sometimes 
occur; and, indeed, his mind for the last few 
minutes had been wrought up into a sort of pre- 
vision of it; and Denning did not start or seem 
surprised to find that it was none other than she, 
though his face became as pale as her own, with 
the sudden emotion. And there she was, she who 
had been bound up with his youth, his heart, his 
life, his hopes, his joys; separated but by a few 
short months. But, oh! what an age! what an 
eternity it seemed in the gulf that disunited them! 
and now heaven might fall, or the earth be moved 
from its balance ; or anything improbable or im- 
possible might occur, rather than that they should 
be re-united again. 

Frightened, and flying from the invading mob, 
she had taken refuge from them in this hidden 
retreat; and had fallen asleep, doubtless from 
the exhaustion consequent upon terror and fa- 
tigue. Still beautiful, there was now a look of 
weariness and grief upon the countenance, which 
touched Denning with profound pity, and made 
him feel as if he could that moment have be- 
stowed his life to render her a service. But he 
did not awake her; he felt that any assistance 
which he could have rendered, would be worse 


‘than useless; and he stood long, gazing in the 


dim light upon those features so familiar to him ; 
and wondering at the strange freaks of accident 
and fate. She might have been the marble effigy 
of a gothic tombstone, or the ghost of a nun by 
a dying taper, as Denning’s excited fancy at last 
began to assume, while he gazed at her in the 
dim light abstractedly and long. He knew she, 
too, had suffered; perhaps in an infinitely greater 
degree than had fallen to his lot. At least a tale 
of suffering was written in the touching charac- 
ters of that sad, pale face. How he longed to 
rush to her, and tell her that she was forgiven; 
and to part for the last time on earth with mutual 
blessings, and with feelings that might obliterate 
every thing, save the remembrances of old love! 
But he did not awake her; and hasting to be 
gone, he stepped forward, noiselessly, and pressed 
his lips to her cheek. In the deep slumber of 
exhaustion she knew or felt nothing, and he de- 
parted as silently as he came. 

While retreating through the garden, he 
heard the voices of men approaching, and thought 
it most prudent to retire from observation amongst 
the shrubs. Two men passed him, und he re- 
cognised the well-known figures of the Coadjutor 
und Father Dollard; they were in search of the 
missing nun. Feeling that she would be as safe 
as circumstances would permit, under the pro- 
tection of these keepers, he retired from the gar- 
dens, and made the best of his way home. 
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The riots were ended, and with the destruction | worthy to enter a convent—a discovery no doubt 
of the ecclesiastical edifices the vengeance of the | hastened, if not entirely brought to light, by the 
mob was satisfied. The ecclesiastical edifices soon | fact that Biddy has been left a legacy of fifteen 
rose from their ruins; but though a number of hundred pounds by the will of a deceased uncie, 
years have passed since these events, it has not wiser than his generation in steamboat specula- 
been observed, that a constitutional meeting of | tions in his adopted country. Biddy, who has 
peaceful citizens was ever interfered with by an Irish | been baptized into her new existence by the name 


mob, or any other priestly weapons. So far the 
lesson has not been administered in vain; and, for 
aught we know, its effects will be likely to endure 
coincident with the American republic. 

Mr. Eliab Byron Tunney grew in substance and 
standing, and was at length chosen by the city of 
Philippi to represent the opinions of its native 
American section in Congress, where he is still 
considered the spokesman of that large and influ- 
ential party. Mr. Chauncey Pike holds the same 
position in the House of Representatives of the 
State, of which the city of Philippi is the capi- 


tal. Strangely enough, the “ better half’ of Mr. | 


Chauncey Pike is a round-faced, though not un- 
comely lady of unmistakeably Irish origin, re- 
markably like our old acquaintance, Charlotte 
O’Gorman. She has not changed her religion yet, 
though she is considered a very loose Catholic, and 
is not on speaking terms with her brother, the Co- 
adjutor. 

Miss Spicer still carries large bunches of keys, 
and is a housekeeper in a widower’s family, where 
she keeps the servants and general establishment 


in the ‘‘top order” expected of a lady of her) 


precise character and well-known abilities. 
Biddy Fagin has actually been pronounced 


of Sister Mary Magdalene, is a most useful inmate 
in the convent; and besides being most devoted 
in her religious duties does something more than 
a ‘‘thrifle”’ of the scrubbing and cleansing, and 
other necessary requirements of this sublunary 
state. 

The Coadjutor is still the Coadjutor; nor was 
the Catholic cause one hair’s breadth let or hin- 
dered by the disasters of the ides of April; on the 
contrary, by the contributions of the faithful, it 
was soon established on a more efficient footing 
than ever. 

The Sister Mary Frances speedily attained to 
the dignity of lady abbess of the convent, and 
her name was enrolled as its founder, on account 
of her splendid fortune, to which, if not owing its 
origin, it at least stood indebted for the solid and 
substantial foundation which it occupied. 

I heard, but I am not sure of my information, 
that in the far South West, where a great esta- 
blishment of iron works exists, the principal 
proprietor is a much-beloved, noble-minded gen- 
tleman of English extraction, and that the charm 
of his household is a graceful, dark-eyed, southern 
| wife —remarkably fond of her horse. 


| 





THE BIOGRAP 
As an humble member of the literary republic, 
we have of late years been frequently solicited to 
exercise the critical function on biographical works. 
We plead guilty to a reasonable share of the in- 
firmity of good-nature; and conscience at this mo- 
ment upbraids us for having praised several of 
these performances, where honesty would have 
suggested silence, and of being silent when a 
rigid standard of duty should have induced us to 
pronounce sentence of positive censure. We ob- 
served that the tide of biography was rapidly 
setting in, but we imagined that the inundation 
would be but temporary, and that, like all other 
unnatural phenomena, the waters would soon 
subside to their natural altitude ; and then, having 
to contend with only the advance and retrocession 
of the ordinary lunar wave, the ancient sea mar- 
gins would be duly restored, and all nature resume 
its usual tranquillity. This, however, has turned 
out to be a delusive expectation. The biographi- 
cal tide continues to heave and swell upwards; it is 
encroaching on bank and field; it is knocking down 
land-marks; and where it does not absolutely 
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‘carry off soil, it is converting good pastures into 
spongy swamps. In plain English, the biographi- 
cal mania is diluting our literature; it is carica- 
turing religion; it is dwarfing science; and it is 
addling the brains of village politicians. The last 
twenty years have produced more biographies than 
the previous hundred; and yet we know from 
painful experience, that the necrology of the pe- 
riod in question does not contain in its registers 
the names of many great men or women. The 
conclusion is hence irresistibly forced upon 
us, that biography, instead of confining itself, as 
once was the case, to the apex of the pyramid, 
now nestles itself at the base, and really, on some 
occasions, it grubs at the foundations of the edi- 
fice. ‘To write a man’s life has ceased to be a dis- 
tinction; and the highest glory that can now be 
awarded to departed worth, is that it may be sa- 
cred from the profane ink of the biographer. 
This is a sorry state of matters, and one that calls 
for some attention from the adherents of the press ; 
and in the hope that this paper may catch the 
eye of some of those who are concerned in the 
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evil, 
curious phase in our literary progress. 

With biography itself we have no quarrel ; it 
is a species of composition which, on the contrary, 
we regard with great favour. The ‘ life’’ must 


be very bad that we would cast aside, and ex- | 
standard-bearer has fallen, 


tremely dull that we could not peruse, at least, 
in substance. With less stateliness than history, 
biography throws more light on political and so- 
cial affairs, than its elder sister; it lays bare the 
anatomy of the great actors on the historic st: Lze ; 
gives flesh and sinews to the dry bones of the 
annalists; and imparts a breathing, life-like spirit | 
to what would, otherwise, be the dull record of 
chronology. Our only regret is, that the bio- 
graphical impulse has, in too many instances, been | 
dormant, when it ought to have been awake, and | 
vital when it ought to be torpid. 
posterity not give if 1t could know as much about 
Shakspeare, as it does about one of the thousand 
seventh-rate party, whose ‘life and remains” 
now adorn the book-selling counter? And al- 
though the bard of Avon is one of the greatest 
blanks in our biographic literature, his is not by 
any means a solitary case. There are hundreds of 
other poets, philosophers, artists, divines, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, of whose personal history 
we know little or nothing; and the absence of 
all details regarding whom will never cease to be 
matter for regret. Incidental notices may, from 
time to time, be fished up, just as fragments of a 
wreck may be rescued from the deep; but the 
conversation, the habits, the inner life, of many 
of our great ones are hope ‘lessly buried in the ob- 
livion of the past; and we may regret, but we 
cannot repair, the omission. 

If our forefathers were remiss in the matter of 
contemporary portraiture, we have ludicrously 
rushed to the opposite extreme. Not that we 
have been exemplary in chronicling the lives of 
the great men of our time —that we certainly 
have done after a fashion; for no sooner does one 
of our heroes nod on his pedestal, than the penny- 
a-liners surround him, like vultures following in 
the train of a dying camel in the desert, and 
dipping their pens in their inkhorns, they ransack 
annual registers and newspaper files for every 
item in the dying man’s history; long before 
death has seized his prey they have bagged their 
game, and the wet sheet from the press has told 
the story of his life before the winding-sheet of 
the undertaker has performed its sad office. This 
is not biography, but rather its scum; testifying, 
certainly, to the notoriety of the deceased, and 
indicating the restless impatience of our age, 
which rather than not have its prurient rapacity 
gratified on the instant, sets decency and accuracy 
both at defiance. The real biography is a matter 
of time, and when the man can be seen in his 
just proportions, the biographical tribute is or is 
not duly paid, according to circumstances. The 
biographical mania proper is, on the other hand, 
manifested in a form exactly the reverse of all 
this. It crystallizes around the unknown and 
the semi-obscure. It centres in quarters where 
there are no littered streets, where no anxious 
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we proceed to the investigation of this, 
tins are issued, where no national or civic fears 


What would | 
first time by the ponderous agency of a Dutch 


‘literary memorials, 





inquirers are trending on tiptoe, where no bulle- 


are directed, and where no black border heralds 
the obituary notice. The man or woman dies; 
and the town, the neighbourhood, the street, the 
profession, the congregation, all know that a 
but the world knows 
nothing about it—for if it did not know the indi- 
vidual when living, how should it know him when 
dead? But in due time it is startlingly apprised 
of the fact of the removal of a great one by the 
biography, which ostentatiously is advertised and 
| published, and which ranges in size from the tiny 
duodecimo to the small quarto, to say nothing of 
the portrait, and, perchance, the vignette, depict- 
ing the place of birth of the ill-fated and, as we 
think, ill-used spirit that has fled. It is anoma- 
‘lous that soc iety should hear of a man for the 


octavo. 

Do we address any incipient biographer? Let 
him listen to our advice, for truly it is meant for 
his good. Thomas Carlyle somewhere says, ‘‘Oh, 
my brother, be not a quack ;”” and we would say, 
“‘Qh, my brother, be not a biographer.’”’ Con- 
sider, we pray you, that there are two serious 
questions that fall to be discreetly and faithfully 
answered by you before you take the “life” of 
your departed friend. The first is, whether his 
history is calculated to benefit the world; and the 
second is (supposing the first to be satisfactorily 
disposed of ), are you precisely the man, and none 
other, to render that “life” correctly and ef- 
ficiently ? 

As to the first point; let it be remembered 
that the world has grown older and wiser since 
biography “ first tried its ’prentice hand” on the 
living subject; and that whilst, in the paucity of 
society might at one time 
have been all the wiser for obtaining details re- 
garding certain ancient worthies, it does not in 
our day, with au altered state of society, and pe- 
culiar modes of intelligence, require that every 
equivocal notable should be embalmed in paper 
and print for the guidance of posterity. Wherein 


| did your victim (we use the term advisedly) differ 


from othermen? And wherein, in his differential 
characteristics, was he calculated to shine as an 
exemplar? You doubtless see much in him to 
admire and to be worthy of imitation; but the 
moral beauty may be more in your distorted 
vision than in the object itself. The raw micro- 
scopist sometimes sees colours in the globule under 
his eye, while in reality they exist only in the 
instrument that he is using—the needle sometimes 
points not to the pole, but to some metal that 
lurks in the vicinity; and so you, looking on the 
object of your affection, gaze on it with such dis- 
tended vision, that it comes to fill the whole eye, 
and you mistake that for the mirror which is only 
a film in your own optics; in other words, the 
magnetism of your judgment is deflected by the 
attraction of your feeling, and therefore suchj “4e¢- 
ment is good for nothing. 

Dr. Wardlaw once wrote a book about the 
Quakers, and, if our memory does not deal trea- 
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cherously, he insinuated that that excellent com- | Greek or Roman fame. But whilst obscurity does 
munity resented attacks on the Society more not disqualify as a subject for biography, 1t must 
than they revenged charges against common Chris- be remembered on the other hand, that it does not 
tianity. We desire not to quarrel with friends, | qualify; and similarly notorious persons are not 
and therefore we say nothing as to the truthful-' necessarily good subjects for biography. either, 
ness of this accusation — we simply use it as an! inasmuch as a man may have been a prime mi- 
illustration —and for this purpose it is apt. The nister, a bishop, or an admiral, and yet have left 
great delusion of biographers is, that they mis- | no trace of his career that is worth a single straw 
take the world for themselves. My friend, my to posterity. What we contend for is, that no 
father, my mother, my husband, my wife, my man or woman, be they high or low, known or 
son, my daughter, my uncle, my aunt, my ne- obscure, orthodox or heretic, should have his or 
phew, my niece, my pastor, my deacon, and so her “life” taken, unless they walked through 
forth, are every thing to me, and, ergo, to the world. | the world with visible stamp and brand of being 
Well, we grant your consanguinity; but so far as | truc to some great principle, of having done some 
the world is concerned, the relationship is only | good work, of having resisted some arch tempta- 
through Adam, and even the Scotch would scorn | tion, of having held up a distinct light to the 
to count kin more than thirty removes; and hence | world. Society has no business to know anything 
that large abstraction called the mass regard | about them, if they did not possess one or other 
your feelings, your honest, downright feelings, | of these qualifications; nay, more, supposing them 
your regrets, your sighs and tears, as mawkish | to’be up to the proper mark of distinction, society 
sentimentality and nothing else. These feelings, | is not called on to read their “lives,” if such 
if confined within your own chamber of imagery, | happen to be the handiwork of bungling artists. 
are very excellent and proper, as most things are |The subject must not only be good, but 1t must 
when confined within their own legitimate sphere; | be skilfully treated; and if the Liographer is not 
but yet, as decidedly do they become very foolish | lost to all shame, he will be careful lest the dead 
and absurd, when spread out before the world. A | voice, which ought to speak so impressively from 
common instinct of humanity is the love of one’s | the tomb, should not be muffled by his incapacity 
own children, and following therefrom, is the in- | and conceit. 

nocent conception that they possess certain pecu-| Conspicuous in the biographical shoal are do- 
larities; but no other mortal in this universe | mestic biographics, and foremost among these are 
will ever be able to see those peculiarities except | connubial histories; husbands writing the “lives” 
yourself. Jemima has a love of a nose, the world | of their wives, and the wives, although perhaps 
thinks it belongs to the genus snub; Angelina| to a smaller extent, most dutifully returning the 
indulges in such sweet delightful prattle, the} compliment. In actual life there is no such thing 
world (behind your back) thinks her a perfect | ever known, as a man being able to speak sensibly 





chatter-box; Alfred is so precocious, the world | regarding his wife, and this for the simple reason, 


regards him as the quintessence of impudence; | that being one, legally and socially, to praise his 
Henry delighted the visitors so on Thursday even- | hclpmate is to praise himself. A man may regard 
ing, the visitors thought him a jackanapes, and | his wife as a paragon, but he docs not say it in 
you an old fool. Oh, friend, beloved! if you could | company, except at the risk of being laughed at. 
only see yourself and your belongings, as the} A man’s wife being thus a tabooed topic, how is 
world sees you and them; if you could only see | he to arrive at any sound or public estimate of 
this revelation clearly for just three minutes, | her merits? He may discuss the comparative 
what a revolution it would work, provided al-| merits of Pope and Dryden, of Washington and 
ways that you possess heaven’s best gift, common | Kossuth, of Gavazzi and Gough, but he dare not 
sense, and so be thereby enabled to profit by the | institute a parallel between his ‘“ladye love” and 
lesson. |Mrs. Tomkins in the next street; and yet with 
Here, to prevent the possibility of mistake, let | this embargo on his lips during the whole tenor 
us once for all repudiate the theory, that the ab-| of his wife’s sojourn on earth, no sooner does she 
sence of notoriety unfits any person for being an quit the scene, than he rushes into a printed in- 
appropriate subject for biography. Such a doc-| ventory of her virtues and excellencies. * The 
trine is utterly untenable. The humblest man thing is a manifest absurdity, and, except in 
who has ever trod the earth has a story, which, if one case out of ten thousand, admits of no valid 
properly told, might interest and teach his fellows | defence. 
— but then how few can unfold any one’s story Clergymen, as a class, are, we are sorry to say, 
properly. Heroism may be as much developed the great offenders in this line, and we are only 
at the fireside as in the battle-field. The woman performing a public duty if we deal faithfully 
who struggles with the crimes, the sins, or the | with them as to this matter. If we single them 
waywardness of a husband, a son, or a brother —| out, it is not because they are the sole delin- 
who, strong in her own resolves, pursues the un- quents, but because they are conspicuous trans- 
equal conflict against the principalities and powers gressors, and therefore deserving of special notice. 
of darkness, who alone and without sympathy or And what we say to them is applicable to all 
counsel from a single neighbour, who discloses her biographical husbands, for, except that they per- 
secret to no ears save that of the Eternal —such haps commit this offence more frequently than 
an one, and there have been many such, although | their lay brethren, the clergy do not perpetrate 
their “lives” have not been written, is above all| the weakness more absurdly than others. Let us 
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also in justice to the cloth admit, and that frankly, | 
that having the pen often in their hands, and 
being closely allied to the press, they have more 
temptations to get into print than non-clerical | 
widowers. 

Well, then, wife-biographer, once on a time | 
you married, and doubtless you wedded to your | 
own satisfaction, although had you been called be- | 
fore a jury (not of matrons), there is little proba- 
bility that you could have convinced one of ther 
as to the propriety of your choice. That, however, 
is of no consequence ; love is on all hands admitted 
to be blind, and as a man has most to do with his 
own marriage, he has an undoubted right to please 
his own taste. In due season you were sur- 
rounded by a family, and female gossips then | 
began to take the measure of your wife and of! 
your houschold arrangements. She was pale and | 
bilious-looking. Very gentle, no doubt, but still | 
very untidy and disorderly ; not able perhaps to do 
much, but making her delicacy an excuse for doing 
nothing. Your children were ungainly in their 
dress, and sometimes a naked heel peeped out ata 
stocking, and occasionally, too, it may be your shirt 
was buttonless. You would fret now and then, 
and the notion would flit across you that she 
might lounge seldomer on the couch, and that she 
might scribble less in that everlasting diary. 
Well, poor thing, she had her failings; but there 
was a long illness, many night-watchings, and the 
end came at last. The thin arms were flung 
around your neck, and the last look was cast on 
the children, just as much as to say, that you 
should try to be mother as well as father to the 
desolate orphans. The funeral came next, and 
then you ransacked the little desk that contained 
the diary, and you perused and re-perused it, and 
anon the wicked thought of a biography entered 
your mind. But what recks it, that you should 
publish your book? Your poor wife was not a 
heroine in the estimation of your friends, and you 
cannot write up her reputation. 

We can excuse an obituary notice; for, in the 
suddenness of grief, passionate sentences are very 
natural results; but a ‘life’? is a deliberate 
affair, and cannot be begun, carried on, or com- 
pleted without adequate opportunities for reflec- 





contents. The report on 1000 Ibs. will probably 
run something like this :— 


PARTS 
Potash . ‘ ° e , . ‘ 237 
Soda . ‘ ‘ : , a : Ol 
Lime . . : ' : . : 28 
Magnesia y . ' ‘ ‘ ; 120 
Oxide of iron ; . . ° . 7 
Phosphorie acid 500 
Suphuric acid : ‘ : ; ; 3 
Silica. : . : , ; , 12 
Chlorine » e ° ° . ° y 

LOOO 


We need not strip off the boards of a fashionable 
biography, toss it into a furnace, and then analyse 
the inorganic residuum ; that were undesirable for 
our present object; but we may subject the con- 
tents to strict and impartial scrutiny, and without 
edging ourselves to minute accuracy in regard 
to all the items in the analysis, the following may, 
in the main, be regarded as substantially accurate ; 


PARTS 
Self-esteem . ° ° . ° ° 237 
Veneration for wife’s memory : . Mt 
Pure desire to do good . . ° . 28 
Love of notoriety . ° . ° ° 120 
Prospect of pecuniary profit ° . . 7 
Advertisement for a second wife POO 
Knnui . ‘ , : : : ‘ $ 
Wish that the children may have some 
tangible memorial of their dear mother }2 
Unascertainable, and charitably sup 
posed to be good , ° ° . S 
LOO0 


Such we offer as perhaps a fair sample of the 
motive powers that are concerned in the produc- 
tion of biographical works of the class that we 
have in our eye. Some may be better, and we 
rejoice in making the acknowledgment; but others 
fall below the above standard, and can expect no 
covering mantle of forbearance. That we do not 
claim for our analysis anything more than the 
reality of the case may be reasonably supposed to 
warrant, we shall take the liberty of going over 
the several items in detail. 

The first is ‘‘ self-esteem.”’ In all biographies 
a large amount of self-adulation is traceable. 
Gricf there may be, but the whole style of the 





tion. Grief subsides in proportion to its intensity, 
and before the “life” isready for the press, you are, 
with the exception of casual twitches that show 
you are human, most thoroughly calm andcomposed. 
Were there such a thing as moral chemistry, what 
a revelation of mixed motives could be shown 
to be your inciting forces. If a biographical 


Licbig were to analyse your reasons for writing | 


your wife’s memoirs, the result would confound 
you, and perhaps perplex your admirers. For- 
tunately, however, the motives that incite you and 
other perverse mortals to perform equivocal actions 
are too deeply buried in the recesses of humanity 
to be easily brought to light. But whilst criti- 
cism cannot do for bubble biographies what agri- 
cultural chemistry does for soils, it can still in 
part perform a similar duty to mankind. The 


narrative, the minute references, the minutiz, all 
indicate a mind tolerably satisfied with itself, and 
;conscious that it possesses literary powers of a 
high order. The husband takes very good care 
never to tell any of his own faults, and he never 
appears upon the stage except when something 
appears to set him off advantageously.—‘‘ Vene- 
ration for the wife’s memory” cannot safely be 
assumed at a higher figure by those who have 
observed the domestic economy of wife biogra- 
| phers.—‘ Pure desire to do good” may in some 
‘instances be taken at a higher per-centage, and 
| we wish, for the sake of humanity, that this in- 
tention were oftener manifested, so as to raise the 
average.—‘‘ Love of notoriety:”” with every wish 
to be tender, we can abate nothing on this head.— 
“It is a grand thing to see one’s name in print,” 





farmer takes his wheat-ash to the man of —— said an unfortunate and would-be-merry bankrupt, 


in order that he may obtain an analysis of the 


and a like morbid craving for publicity is discern- 
¢2 
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ible in the biographer. He sees his name in ad- 
vertisements, he is lauded by reviewers, their 
panegyrics are re-echoed in advertising puffs, 
presentation copies are acknowledged in notes, 
whose black borders are scented, and whose 
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comments that would go far to confirm my theory. 
It is not impossible that the spirit-rappers may 
do something in this department. 

Miss S. Now you are talking nonsense. There 
is the Rev. I visited at his house, and saw 





black wax is perfumed, and then there are the | with my own eyes that he was kind; oh, surpass- 


greetings in the street, the lionising at select | ingly kind to poor dear Mrs. 
small parties, and the friendly squeezings of the | 
hand at soirées and public meetings, &c. &c., ali | they only prove the rule. 


which things minister to intellects diseased with 
vanity. —‘‘ Prospect of profit by the book.” This 


' 


| 





Cc. Well, madam, there are exceptions; but 
My advice to you is 





to beware of Mr. ’ 
Akin to memoirs of wives are those of children 


head ought to have been higher, but as we quoted | —and this department is chiefly occupied with the 


a literal chemical model, we were obliged, in 
consistency, to keep by the original data. We 
regret this very much, because, whenever we 
could get the accoucheurs of literature to be 
candid, they admitted that biographers kept a 
weather-eye on the peouniary element. If the 
book didn’t pay,—a rare event, for acquaintances, 
friends, and enemies are dunned on all hands to 
purchase,—the remark is sure to be, that it isa 
hard case that a man cannot edify the public, 
and pay a tribute to departed worth, without 
having to pay for it. If, on the other hand, it do 
pay, and sometimes curiously enough it supplies 
the place of current losses, then the marvel is 
that the profit is so very small. ‘ Don’t you 
think, Mr. , that the printing is charged 
very high? I’m sure the corrections are over- 
charged! You know I rarely make alterations in 
my manuscript.’’ And so on. 

It will be seen that the article ‘“ Advertise- 
ment for a second wife”’ is set down at 500, 
which, as an actuary would say, is just fifty per 
cent. of the sum total. We can easily imagine 
that this will startle lady readers, and so it may. 
Some of them, good souls! will be incredulous, 
but we will not abate one fraction of this item; 
and in order that there may be no mistake, let 
the matter be discussed by interlocutor. 

Miss Single. Now, good Mr. Contributor to 
Tait, 1 know that men are wicked, but is this not 
a little too much ? 

Contributor. By no means, dear madam. Please 
put aside your crochet, and I shall endeavour to 
convince you. ‘Take the statistics of all those 
who have been chroniclers of their wives, and 
you will find that a very large proportion of them 
have contracted wedlock a second time, yea, some 
of them three times. 

Miss S. Now I think of it, I dare say you 
are right. 

C. Then, madam, see how the biographers 
ostentatiously parade their attentions, kindnesses, 
devotions, 











&c. to number one —does not that many touching descriptions. 
like an attempt to entangle number to be solved, but its solution is not impossible ; 


lives of young persons noted for their piety. It 
is unquestionable that very young children have 


frequently been the subjects of deep and interesting 


religious impressions; and that these experiences 
can be well and profitably told, may be seen from 
Legh Richmond’s ‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and 
similar works; but of late years we have had 
more contributions to this section of our literature 
than real necessity would warrant; and, whilst 
quantity has increased, quality has undoubtedly 
diminished. The details have degenerated into life- 
less insipidity; and, instead of having the effect of 
recommending evangelical religion to the sympa- 
thies of the young, the tendency has rather been to 
bring it into ridicule and contempt. There is no- 
thing that more fails before the ordeal of printer’s 
ink than nursery and parlour gossip. Very beauti- 
ful and interesting it is, as already stated, when 
kept in its own proper place; but out of its own 
place it becomes unmeaning twaddle. It isa safe 
rule to allow our neighbours to discover the good 
qualities of our children rather than that they 
should be made known by verbal or written com- 
munications from parents. We speak on this 
point from actual experience ; and we can honestly 
say that we never yet carried a story from our 
own small circle (however good we in our sim- 
plicity may have thought it), without receiving 
plain indications from the auditors that the ground 
trod on was extremely delicate. 

Precocity, religious, mental, and moral, is not 
at all times to be encouraged in children. Na- 
ture has physical laws, as well as spiritual; and 
we may not violate them with impunity. The 
season of childhood is undoubtedly the spring-time 
of the affections, and happy they whose hearts 
are then quickened by the ‘‘ day-spring from on 
high ;” but it is also the time, when the physical 
organism has to be consolidated and built up; and 
unnatural development of the emotions brings 
premature disease on the tender plant, and preci- 
pitates those sick-bed scenes of which we have so 
It is a question yet 


and the time may come, when we shall be able to 


it is adjust more accurately the claims of body and soul, 


look very 
two? | 
Miss S. It does; but there is Dr. : 
clear that he must have been very kind to sweet | of frame and spirit—a better acquaintance with 
Mrs. The thing is apparent in every page. | the whole designs of the Creator, for here, as in 








Cc. It is, madam; but then, sweet Mrs. 
never saw the proof-sheets. 


| 
Depend upon it that, | apprize us when we may quicken, and when we 


all His works, there is compact unity, will 


if ever it comes to pass that a wife has been in! may restrain the thrillings that agitate the young 
a trance, like the .Saxon Athelstane in Jranhoe,|mind to its lowest depths. Health of body and 
and then comes to life, and sees her own history | health of mind are compatible, if we only knew 
indited by her husband, she will have marginal} the conditions that regulate their mutual de- 
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pendence; and until we become more familiar 
with the laws that govern both, we should be 
very cautious how we sacrifice the one to the 
other. The love of offspring is purity itself, and 
it is sad to think that a passion so holy should 
unconsciously minister to the very evils that it 
seeks to avoid. We respect the spiritual experience 
that is breathed in many of our infant biographies, 
but the fact cannot be concealed, that they also 
betray a mournful ignorance of the plainest rules 
of physiology ; and that, humanly speaking, the 
catastrophes so much to be deplored by all, should 
apparently have been hastened by the violation of 
the distinctest teachings of science. The phy- 
sical laws, like those that govern the moral world, 
are in their operaticn stern and unyielding. In- 
fraction brings down the penalty, whether the 
error has been committed consciously or uncon- 
sciously, or whether the motives that have led to 
the disregard of their duties be good, bad, or in- 
different. This is no utilitarian, sensuous creed, 
but a plain, honest pleading for statutes which, 
although unwritten, are clearly revealed, and of 
unavoidable obligation, unless at the risk of human 
misery and suffering. 

Biography, when executed by ‘a friend,” is not 
so greatly liable to imperfection as when the con- 
necting tie is of the closer kind that has now been 
adverted to. But still the proximity is dan- 
gerous, as it also has the disadvantage of tending 
tc unduly magnify the proportions of the object. 
if a man shines in a small town, it is rashly con- 
cluded that his fame has traversed the empire ; 
and if he is the oracle of a congregation, it is thence 
deduced that his praise must be in all the churches. 
Hence this liability to confound the general with 
the local, must be cautiously guarded against and 
avoided. Supposing, then, that this error has not 
been committed, and that the hero is of the proper 
dimensions, the next thing to be considered is, 
how the biographer is best and most usefully to 
acquit himself in the performance of his task; and 
this brings us to the utility of memoir-writing. 

Biography is useful in the direct proportion that 
it is truthful; but it is next to impossible that 
consanguineous, or very “ friendly,” biography 
should be truthful. In the first place, the con- 
nection subsisting between the narrator and the 
subject of his narrative is, as we have stated, so 
intimate, that his mental vision becomes clouded, 
so that he cannot see clearly ; but, in the second 
place, supposing that he saw every lineament in 
the character of his hero, or heroine, with the dis- 
tinctness of stereoscopic vision, still he dare not 
engross the whole truth in his pages. The thing 
is simply impossible, and that should settle the 
controversy. What, for example, would be the 
value of a history of the Papal Aggression, by 
John of Tuam ; or of the Gorham Case, by Henry 
of Exeter ; or of Protection, by Colonel Sibthorp ; 
or of Turkish Independenee, by the Czar. The 
future real historian of these events would be glad 
to possess documents emanating from these several 
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use of them, than an impartial judge would listen 
only to one side of evidence. A soldier in battle, 
who is deafened by the roar of artillery, blinded 
by its smoke, and mayhap wounded by its shot, 
is not the man who can tell the story of the en- 
gagement so clearly as he who coolly witnesses 
the whole action from a neutral height. In the 
moral as well as in the natural world, there is a 





certain focal distance to be observed, if we are to 
‘see things in their relative proportions. A tele- 
‘scope will not show us the ornaments on the 
chimney-piece, any more than a microscope will 
reveal the features of the distant landscape. The 
man who would write a true biography, must not 
merely be bold; he must be reckless, impudent, if 
not something worse. Boswell daguerreotyped 
Johnson, and his work will be co-existent with the 
English language and literature; but who, for 
Boswell’s laurels, would incur Boswell’s sacrifice ? 
To collect the materials for that life, poor Boswell 
(a man, be it observed, of good scholarship and of 
mental powers above the average) had to submit 
to be snubbed, and to be used little better than a 
dog by the ‘‘ great bear :”” he had to submit to the 
contempt of his contemporaries, to the dislike of 
his own father, and to the execration of his own 
children. Then he told not only the faults of his 
hero; but, to complete the portraiture, he did not 
hesitate to tell his own weaknesses, letting us 
know, in the most candid manner, when and 
where he got drunk, and how, thereupon, the 
cynic moralist administered his coarse rebukes. 
Good, amiable Heinrich Stilling displays like 
openness in his autobiography. Rousseau and 
Hazlitt have both been similarly confiding; but 
where amongst the modern tribe of biographers 
shall we find corresponding sincerity. 

Take a score of biographies of the current stamp, 
nay, a hundred if you will, and we defy any man 
/to point out any resemblance between their deli- 
‘neations and the humanity that we daily come in 
contact with. They do not present us with flesh 
‘andblood, but with ‘‘ namby-pamby”’ sentimental 
lay figures, which have not their counterpart in 
|the breathing, bustling world, any more than the 
grim, faceless blocks in barbers’ windows resemble 
living men and living women. If one personage 
has been insane and turned his household upside 
_down, his biographer ignores the whole matter. 
Ifa second had a notoriously bad temper, it is 
'searcely ever alluded to. Ifathird culpably went 
| wrong in money matters, his failing is slurred 
over. Ifa fourth lost his business from indiscreet 
zeal, it is impiously ascribed to the dispensations 
of Providence. If a zealous but weak-minded lady 
‘neglects herdomestic duties, because, as she thinks, 

there is a call upon her to perform unperformable 
public work, the biographer elevates her into a 
benefactor to her race. If another, of obviously 
delicate constitution, undertakes services, in defi- 
_anceof medical advice, which consign her to a pre- 
mature grave, she is forthwith lauded as a martyr. 
These are one and all of them perversions of the 








personages, and he would very carefully sift them ; | biographie function ; and we care not what obloquy 


but it would only be in connection with rival! we may encounter, when we announce this 


documents, and he would no more make exclusive 


plain, 


but, perhaps, to some, unpalatable truth, A 
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beacon is placed in an estuary, not merely to guide | 
the mariner into the desired haven, but also that 


he may avoid the rocks and quicksands; and we 
require to know the faults, as well as the virtues 
of our brethren and sisters, if we are really to 
profit by their example. It is not necessary that 


anatomy. 
domestic privacy ; but we should see the minister 


at home as well as in the pulpit, the merchant in| 


the market-place as well as at the Sunday-school, 


the matron in her own nursery as well as in the. 


visiting district, the youth in the playground as 
well as at the lionising tea-party. If we wish 
people to be let down from their stilts and pedes- 
tals, it is assuredly not that we may sce them 
revelling in secret weaknesses and sins ; but merely 
that we may behold them in their ordinary walk 
and conversation ; and, in this attitude, it is in 
yain that we seek them in the mawkish mirror 
that, in our day, is nicknamed by the designation 
of—Biography. 

It may possibly be asserted that our title to in- 
terfere in this matter is gratuitous, and not well 
founded. If we (the biographers) choose to write, 
and the public choose to read, what right has a 
third party to step in and volunteer ungracious 
counsel? To this it may be answered, that when 
any one prints, and more especially if he pub- 
lishes a work, he challenges public criticism, and 
becomes amenable to the tribunal of his fellows; 
and if he cannot answer at that tribunal, he 
should not have courted its notice. To avoid 
censure, it is not enough that a book may be well 
meant, or to urge the plea, that, whilst it may do 
good, it cannot do harm. It is admitted that a 
solitary weak volume may not do much harm; 
but a number of such works unquestionably pro- 
duce mischief. It dilutes, as we have already 
mentioned, the national literature. In this case 
it perverts a most noble department of that lite- 
rature. The time spent in reading a silly tome 
might have been devoted to the perusal of a sen- 
sible work, and the disappointment consequent on 
the reading of a succession of such jejune per- 
formances indisposes the community to patronise 
a good biography when it actually issues from the 
press — as, we are thankful to admit, is. still 
occasionally the case. These are the offences 
which follow in the wake of this transgression, 
and it were reprehensible not to point them 
out. 

But there is another evil connected with the 
system, of a prospective character, which must 
not be passed over. Time was when people, 
when they thought of their death, were willing 
to live only in the recollection of their friends ; 
but when newspapers were invented, an intima- 
tion in the obituary began te be thought of. 
When country newspapers and denominational 
magazines multiplied, short biographical notices 


came into vogue; but now, neither newspapers | 
nor periodicals will suit the men and women | 


of the present day — they must, forsooth, have 
their special biographical monument. 
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the land of the living write letters, keep diaries, 
and perform certain extraordinary feats In con- 
nection with what they are pleased to consider 


their peculiar “mission,” and all for the modest 


purpose of accumulating materials and saving 
trouble to their historical eulogists. Such persons 


° e . | ° wea , 
every history should be a revelation of morbid | are possessed with the demon of diseased egotism, 


We may not tear down the curtain of | 


and the sooner that they are laughed out of their 
absurdity the better for themselves in particular 
and for mankind in general. Conversation, letters, 
diaries, actions —every thing that a man does, 
interest only as they are natural. If a man has 
anything to say to posterity, let him say it man- 
fully, and not under the sneaking ambuscade of a 
letter or diary, which, with the aspect of privacy, 
is obviously intended to be seen by the public 
eye. The indiscriminate publication of posthu- 
mous records will infallibly produce two results 
in our literary system. It will cause our public 
men to take care what they write and to whom 
they write, and it will induce vain personages to 
write in an ostentatious and unnatural manner. 
When Lord Mahon gives us Peel’s life, we shall 
be certain as to the bond fide character of its reve- 
lations: but in Lord John Russell’s recent life of 
Moore the cloven foot is clear to demonstration. 
Tom’s Diary was not written for himself or 
for his friends, but for the public at large, and 
this transparent fact detracts seriously from the 
value and interest of the work. <A letter from a 
boarding-school girl is a nice fresh composition, 
and pleasant, indeed, to peruse; but if it has 
been indited with a view to being read or revised 
by the lady superintendent, its bloom and elas- 
ticity vanish. But this, and cognate ideas, sug- 
gest a few words on biography, considered as a 
branch of art, and with a brief allusion to this 
part of the subject we shall conclude. 

Biography is word-painting. The hero must 
not only be well drawn, but his friends, and the 
other accessories, must be skilfully grouped around 
him. ‘To be well drawn the portrait must be a 
correct likeness, so that friends may not merely 
recognise, but that the lineaments and their deli- 
neation may be such as will attract the indifferent. 
Then the subordinate characters must not be too 
large, so as to dwarf the principal figure ; nor must 
they be too small, so as to resemble pigmies, 
having no right to be there whatever. Again, 
the biographer must not attempt to float reams 
of diary and correspondence down his pages—he 
must only give the cream of these, and unmer- 
cifully apply the pruning-hook to any passage 
that does not minister to edification. Further, he 
must not favour society with multitudinous epi- 
sodes, which, we regret to say, is a besetting sin 
with many biographers. If he happen to men- 
tion Oliver Cromwell, he need not give us a his- 
tory of the Protectorate; and if his hero was born 
at York, he need not trouble us with the annals 
of the Minster. Then anecdotes should not be 
given unless they tell in print (which is different 
from telling in conversation); and last, but not 
least, the writer should keep himself in the back 
ground as much as possible. When the bell rings 


would appear that not a few individuals now inj and the curtain rises the audience expect to see 
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the actors, and not the author—the work, and not | across our path, and lay bare its every deformity ; 


the worker. 

So much then for the general question. If the 
evil continues to be undiminishe d, we shall lay 
hold of the first offending biography that comes | 


‘and we mistake much if the complete dissection 


lof a single work will not make out a stronger case 


| of grievance than can be established in a mild 
paper like the present. 
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CHAPTER ILI. 
“T was quartered with my company of grenadiers 
at El Puerto, a wretched village in Andalusia; a| 
poor place it was, that had been rifled by our fora- 
gers a dozen times, and we very unwise ly made it 
still more miserable, by burning the best cottages 
before we were ordered to quit it. 

“T quartered myself on the best casa in the 
village, a red-tiled hut, that belonged to a strange- 
looking fellow, whose long ‘visage and long legs, 
great black eyes, yellow trunk breeches, green 
dothlet. and sugar- ‘loaf hat, made him seem half 
muleteer, half gitano. I believe, from his super- 
stitious observances, that he was the latter wholly. 
You will know, doubtless, how famous Andalusia 
is for its women and horses. Ha! I wish you 
had seen the wife of my long-legged patr on. 
She had the beautiful eyes and olive skin of her 
native province, with teeth like pearls, lips like 
cherries, and a face full of the sweetness of the 
mildest Madonna. Ha! ha! 
poetical! but wine or love always makes me so, 
You will never see, eyen on our Boulevards, and 
that is a bold assertion, a pair of more superb 
ankles, than the short red petticoats of that Anda- 
Jusian woman revealed to the pure gaze of your 
most obedient servant. Peste! I was quite 
enchanted with my pretty patrona, and deter- 
mined on sending her husband, tied across a mule, 
as a spy to the British lines, that so I might be 
rid of him fora time, or for ever. 

“They had a child, too, a merry little brat, 
with which I often played and toyed, to please 
its mother, whose heart was quite won by the 
bonbons I gave it; while her tall, ghostly don of 
& husband stood sullenly aloof, smoking a paper 
cigar, and regarding me from beneath his broad 
sombrero, with cyes full of jealousy and malice. 
Now, as the devil would have it, the little brat 
had long been ailing, and seemed very likely to 
die at the time we came to El Puerto; and as she 
watched her sleeping infant, the mother’s eyes 
were often suffused with tears. This, you may be 
aware, served but to make the charming Spaniard 
more interesting;- for her melting black orbs 
scemed to be ever steeped in the most delicious 
languor. 

‘One evening I became very much aware of 
this: and after toying a little with the sickly in- 
funt, by tickling its neck with a braid of the mo- 
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I am growing quite | 


OF A NIGHT. 
CHAPTERS. 


ther’s long black hair, while I lisped soft nothings 
from time to time, I departed to look for Jean 
Graule, my sergeant, to hold a consultation about 
‘the safe transmission of the senor patrona to the 
British lines, and my complime nts to the ofticer 
‘commanding the nearest out-picquet. 

“The evening was rather gloomy; I missed 
my way, and strolled into one of those under- 
‘ground vaults, bodegas, as they are called, where 
the peasants keep their wine in Andalusia. There 
[amused myself probing the pigskins with my 
sword, and imbibing the cool balmy wine from 
that orifice, till, somehow, a. heaviness stole over 
me, and I fell fast asleep 

‘About midnight I awoke, and found myself 
alone in the dark bodega, drenched with the wine 
that had flowed from the wounded skins; and 
feeling very cold, with the agreeable accompani- 
ments of an aching head and sore bones. 

‘ By the moonlight which struggled through a 
grated window, I sought my way out of the vault, 
‘up the stair, anil ¢ rained the street of the sile nt 





| Puebla, where I stood still for some time to rally 


my scattered faculties, and recollect where I was. 
While this p issed, a man, who had been concealed 
under the shadow of a vine trellis, rushed upon 
me, and furiously struck at my breast with a knife 
or dagger. My shoulder-be It saved me from the 
stroke ; ’twas lucky that I had it, or, otherwise, I 
should not have been enjoying monsicur’s society, 
and this glorious wine, to-night. 

“¢ Ah, mouchard, vagabond !’ I exclaimed, and 
closing in a desperate struggle with the would-be 
assassin, succeeded in striking him to the earth; 
where, holding my sword at his throat, I de manded 
his reasons for assailing me thus. 

«To have slain you!’ he growled. 

“ «For what, you base rascal ?? 

‘“<To have revenged the loss of my child,’ re- 
plied the fellow, whom I now recognised to be 
no other than my worthy patron, the long-legged 
paesano. 

“<¢QOuf! said I. 

“« Tog of a Frenchman! on the day you first 
came into my poor cottage the child was well and 
strong, for it was under the protection of the 
Blessed Vi irgin ; but you turned an EVIL FYE upon 
it, and, lo! it sickened; day by day it grew worse, 
and to ~' 1 died: not even romero at its neck, 
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nor the agua bendita on its brow, could Bhield it 
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from your cvil influence. Son of Satan, I spit) 


upon you!’ 


““* A pest upon your brat, you insolent mad- | 


man,’ said I, almost laughing, for the wine of the 
bodega had still its influence over me; ‘ had you 
said that I cast evil eyes on your wife, the Te | 
might have becn some truth in the matter; but | 
your child—ha, ha!’ and I laughed till the street 
of the Puebla rang again. * Halloo, Sergeant 
Graule— quarter guard—ho, there!’ and a dozen | 
of my grenadicrs rushed from a tavern to my. 
assistance. 

“To Jean Graule’s care I recommended the 
senor, and in five minutes, 
cord, he swung from the 
bouring house. 

‘¢« Now, senor rascal,’ 
mock bow, on leaving him in the grasp of the 
soldiers, ‘ I will go and console your pretty wife | 
for the loss of her child, and more particularly | 
that of her amiable spouse. Both are so easily 
replaced, that I would recommend you to die in 
peace, my jovial pagan.’ 


“«My wife, my wife!’ said he, in a terrible 


voice, striking his breast and looking upwards, | 1 


‘El Santo de los Santos—Holy of Holies, forgive 
me.’ 

““¢ Console yourself, my friend,’ said I, while | 
Jean Graule and the soldiers laughed till their 
belts nearly burst. ‘Console yourself, senor, 
paesano, for your little wife shall laugh and be | 
merry to-night.’ 


““¢She waits you,’ with a frightful | 


said he, 


smile. Diable! “seein I can see his ‘white 
face, as he grinned, like a shark, in the moon- 


light ; ‘She awaits you.’ 

“Graule dragged him off. 

“T hurried to the cottage of the paesano ; but, 
mon Dieu, what a sight awaited me 

“On her bed, a miserable mat, lay the beau- | 
tiful Andalusian girl, stone de ad ; stabbed by ¢ 
poniard thrice in the neck, and her little infant, 
also dead, lay in her arms, pressed to her crimson 
bosom. In the first gust of my fury I rushed) 
out to slay the jealous perpetrator of this horror; 
but he had, as I have already said, paid the debt | 
of nature, and his Cying form was wavering in | 
the moonlight trom the gable- -end of a neighbour- | 
ing house. 

‘* Bah! there is always something in this remi- 


niscence that makes me dismal—but let me think | 


no more of it.’ 
And draining his glass of champagne, the gay 
St. Florian began to hum an old e: amp song , beat- | 


ing time with his fingers on the well- polished | 


table. Though this episode of his life rather 
decreased my admiration for this gay fellow, still 
the jaunty manner in which he related it some- 
what amused me. 


With the pretty Janette he appeared to be an, 


old established friend; and « great -deal of tlirt- 
ing, and that kind of conversation which consists 
of pretty trifles, ensued each time she appeared | 
on the ringing of the bell. But the 


renadier of Napoleon was doubtless on the 
pasy footing with all the waiteresses and shop- 
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at the end of a tent. 
chimney of a neigh- | 


said I, making him a| 


ci-devant | 
came | 
him playfully with her hand, and skipping away, 


OR, 





girls in every warehouse, cabaret, and café in and 


“about Paris. 

As the night was rather chilly, I proposed that 
we should have some mulled port, spiced with 
‘cloves and sugar, in a mode I had often had it 
prepared at Madrid by an old patrona on whom I 
was billeted. 

St. Florian’s countenance changed at the men- 
tion of the mulled wine, and with ill-concealed 
‘disgust and precipitation he protested against it, 
swearing by the head of the Pope, that ‘although 
| he never drank water when anything better could 
‘be had, he would rather drink it out of a ditch, 
after a brigade of horse had passed through it, 
than taste mulled wine of any sort. 
| “And why so?” I asked, astonished at his 

vehemence. 

‘Sacre nom —’tis another long story; but 
Chataigneur, of the 23rd, and I, were as nearly 
‘brought to the threshold of death as may be by 
‘some muddy liquor called mulled port, and I 
never could look upon it, or think of it, with any 
degree of patience. You will find the story in 
jall the French and Spanish newspapers. Ouf! 
it made a devil of a noise in the army.” 

” said I, touching 
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| ©] should be glad to hear it, 
| | the bell-rope; ‘‘ but in the meantime 
“We will have some more champagne. Yes, 
‘the champagne of the Oriflamme is delicious. I 
have drunk a tun here, I believe—aye, in this 
very room, with Jacques Chataigneur. There are 
| some caricatures of Monsicur Villainton which 
he chalked on the wall. Poor Jacques! a shot 
‘from that cursed Chateau of Hougomont passed 
}through his heart, when, sw ord in hand, he 
l was leading on the greni diers of the great Em- 
peror to conquest or to death. He fe ll within a 
'yard of me, prone over his horse’s crupper, and 
‘his last words were—‘To the charge, to the 
charge! Vive l’Empereur!’ If true courage 
and bravery are rewarded in heaven—but, ma foi! 
I am growing quite pathetic. Where is the wine? 
Janette,” he cried, down the passage, ‘ Janette, 
my princess! 
| ““ Ah oui, monsicur—me voila! 
running in. 

“ My dear girl, let us have some champagne, a 
few more cigars, ‘and a nice little tray of grapes, 
lor bonbons; but let the wine be bright as your 

lown eyes, my wanton.’ 

The girl was tripping away. 

‘‘ But halt, Janette,” he added, catching her by 
the “oni “how long i is it since a rough moustachic 
has been ‘pre ssed to that pretty cheek of yours? 

‘*Monsicur St. Florian, you are pleased to be 
very rude.” 

‘Come, coquette, do not affect to mistake pure 
admiration for rudeness. Now you owe one sa- 
‘lute, my pretty Janctte, for remember how you 
fled from me last night on the Quai de la Con- 
ference.” 
| “Well, then, one only,” said she, tendering her 
cheek, which was slightly rouged. 

St. Florian stole three. 

‘‘ Ah treacherous!’ exclaimed the girl, striking 
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” replied the girl, 
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‘Peste!”’ said the captain, twirling his mous- | presence, on this auspicious occasion, was a hand- 
tache; “but your little fingerssmart,my pretty one.” |some mansion, with broad balconies, and lofty 
“ Now for the other story, Monsieur St. Flo- saloons, having gilded ceilings | tiled floors, and 
rian,” said I, when the bright wine sparkled in| rich furniture; and you may ‘imagine how ac- 
the tall glasses, and our fair attendant had with- | ce ptable the splendid bed-chambers were to us 
drawn. ‘I would fain learn why an old soldier| who had been under canvas for months. 
dislikes any sort of wine. I have oftendrank| ‘It belonged to Donna Elvira de Almeria, 
ditch-water on the line of march, and have gladly | whose family hi ad just been reduced to one daugh- 
filled my canteen from the ruts of the artillery | ter, by the unexpected deaths of her husband and 
wheels ‘a | three sons, who had fallen on the previous day 
‘‘ And so have I a thousand times, but my dis- ‘sword in hand, as she told us, like true cavaliers, 
like to mulled port arises from something more | defending the palace of the Retiro, which had 
than mere prejudice —bah! this is worth an) been bre sached by the cannon of the Marshal 
ocean or a muddy drench, boiled in a kettle with | Duke of Belluno; but the ghastly gap had been 
sugar and cloves. See how it sparkles when the | defended with admirable resolution and br: avery 
glass is raised to the light. Ma foi! ’tis like a by the Spaniards ; so the soldicrs of the Emperor, 
glass full of diamonds. We shall drink to the | petul: int at all times, were somewhat exasperated 
Emperor.” in consequence. 
‘‘T have no objection.” ‘“We, ourselves, were ripe for mischief, and I 
“T hope the door is closed though. Paris is| cannot rehearse all the fine things we did in our 
such a city for espionage, police, and informers : | ramble through the city that night: I beseech you 
Ouf! but ‘Vive ’E mpereur Napoleon !’”’ and he | to suppose them. 
drained his long glass, while his dark eyes flashed| ‘‘ The household of the Donna Elvira were, as 
with enthusiasm. may be imagined, overwhelmed with terror and 
‘Long life to him!” said I, with a frankness | gricf by the misfortune which war had brought 
that won the Frenchman’s heart; ‘‘ and now let | “up m them; and their condition was in no way 
me know the cause of this horror of mulled wine. | soothed or ame ‘liorated by our appearance among 
“Perhaps you have already heard it. I well|them, blackened with powder and smoke, and 
remember that it made a deuced noise at the time | bespattered with blood and dust, for we had hewn 
it occurred, and, save the maid of Zaragossa, there | our way in by the breach at the Retiro. 
never was a weman so extolled by the Spaniards} ‘‘The ladies were both handsome, but more 
as she of whom I am about to speak— especially the daughter Virginia, a timid girl of 
about fifteen ; and at these years a Spaniard is 
almost a woman. Her tears, I blush to say, made 
for so he named the following story. little impression on me, but her be: auty had a 
It was in the: month of Decembe r, when the | great effect on us all. Howe ‘ver, drunk as we all 
immortal Emperor and the victorious army of | were, we remembered Chataigneur was our senior 
France captured Madrid, that JacquesChataigneur, | officer, and that his pleasure must be known before 
four officers of the Imperial Guard, and myself, | the officer next in rank presumed to apen the 
were quartered, or rather, according to the unce- | trenches; of, in other words, address the ladies in 
remonious custom of war in the like cases, took the | the language of gallantry. 
liberty of quartering oursclyes, on a house in one - Jacques was a child of the Revolution, an 
of the most fashionable streets in the city. iron-hearted soldier, penetrable only to steel and 
“Every place within the walls was full of our|lead —half fox, half wolf; to anything soft or 
troops ; horse and toot were swarming in tens of sentimental, he was immovable as a cannon-ball. 
thousands ; the red rosette and the banner ot It was said in the 23rd, that he had done s01ic 
Castile and Leon had disappeared; the French | terrible things in La Vendée, and certainly his 
eagle soared in triumph over the capital of the | more recentcampaigns in Holland and Italy had 
Spaniards. Every house, from the great palace | taught him to view with the coolness of a stoic 
of the Duke d’Ossuna to the poorest casa on the | the blood of the bravest men and the tears of the 
margin of the Manzanares, was undergoing a| most beautiful women. 
strict investigation, to discover where Messicurs! ‘‘ Peste! he was a true philosopher, and one 
the Spaniards had hid their doubloons and other might march from Dunkirk to Damascus without 
valuables, for which the pouches and haversacks | meeting such another. He was never troubled 
ot our soldiers were yawning. with any unpleasant qualms of conscience — not 
“Our fellows were rather riotous, especially | he, because, like most of those fierce soldiers, who 
about the cafés and wine-houses, where every | had been trained and nurtured amid the horrors of 
man drunk his fill, without being at the expense the Revolution, he believed in neither God nor 
of a single sou. The city was involved in chaos | devil, heaven nor hell; and, consequently, cared 
and uproar. Merci! ’twas such a hubbiib as you! not a straw for any of them.” 
in all your service can never have witnessed; for,| ‘‘ A pretty picture of your friend and comrade,”’ 
what with disarming the men, and running ‘after | said I, with a smile. 
pre tty women, searc hing for w ine, prov isions, and - Poste ! - yes. He should have appointed me to 
plunder, our soldiers had quite enough of business write his epitaph. Chataigneur was the man it 
on their hands. was a pleasure to follow to the breach or battle- 
“The house which we honoured with our| field; for he cared as little for riding headlong on 
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the charged bayonets of a solid square, or ma- | 
neuvring his regiment under a storm of grape- | 
shot, as for handing his partner through the figures 
of a quadrille. But, to return. The ladies, on 
perceiving us enter their mansion uninvited, gave 
us a specimen of Spanish hauteur, by retiring to a 
distant apartment, and leaving us to provide for 
ourselves. 

‘‘This we were not long in doing. The ser- 
vants had fled; but Chataigneur ordered three 
grenadicrs of the 23rd, 
ance upon us, to break down the doors of the 
cellars and other repositories: thus, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, we had the sherry, the Malaga, 
and the Ciudad Real of the old beldame in 
abundance. 


‘‘We installed ourselves in the finest saloon of 


the mansion, while messieurs our servants pos- 
sessed themselves of the kitchen, where they 
stripped off their accoutrements and coats, piled | 
half-a-dozen shutters, a door, and a chair or two 
on the hearth ; 
paring a repast for us, that the rascals nearly set 
the house on fire. All the pantries were laid 
under contribution, and large conscriptions were 
levied on the poultry-5 ‘ard, and we were soon as 
merry as magnificent quarters, a plentcous supper 
and wine ad libitum, without having a sou to pay | 
for them all, could make us. We “drank deadly 
bumpers in honour of the Emperor, to the success 
of his armies, to gurselves, to the continuation of 
the war, to the girls we had left behind us in 
beautiful France, and the devil alone knows all 
what more. Oh, the exquisite delights of living at 
free quarters in an enemy’s country! Vive la joie! 
I need not expatiate upon them to you, for [| 
heard ofyour pretty doings after Badajoz fe 11.” 

“ They could not compare with yours at Madrid.” 

“You shall hear. ‘In the ardour of our attack 
upon the savoury viands,’ said the Chevalier de 
Vivancourt, a gay sub-lieutenant of the guard, 
‘we are quite forgetting the ladies !’ 

«Mon Dieu! yes — what negligence ”’ said | 
one or two ironically 

“¢T shall make amends for our ungallantry, 
said Chataigneur, starting up and staggering un- 
steadily ; for he had enough of Ciudad Real under 
his belt to have served even a German. ‘ Hola! 
Pierre, Jean Graule, where are the ladies, just’ 
now —ch? the sour-visaged madame and plump | 
little mademoiselle ?’ 

«Shall I have the honour of conducting them | 
to the presence of monsieur?’ said our sergeant, 
giving his military salute. ‘The mother 





“¢QOh the devil take the mother, or you may 


have her Vourse If, honest Jean.’ 

‘¢The sergeant bowe d, and grinned. 

“<¢ But sabre de bois! ’tis the little daughter J] 
want,’ said Chataigneur. 

se The y are at prayer in their little oratory, I 
believe,’ urged the ch evalier, 
wicked among us. 

“ <« Praying " 
disgust ; “I shall soon change their cheer. Are 
ther re any guitars or m: indolins here? 
what's fier name? Virginie, shall bear us com- 


who were in attend- | 


and so zealous were they in pre- | 





'pany in a merry chorus, or shall ride the cheval 
de bois with a vengeance.’ 

| «Tet us have her by all means,’ said one of 
the Imperial guardsmen; ‘we must’ teach this 
| young creature the first rudiments of love and 
coquetry.’ 

“ «Will some of you lend a hand to undo the 
‘clasp of this infernal sword- belt >’ grumbled 
| Jacques, who was very tipsy. «Avaunt, Jean 
Graule, thou art drunk, man! Vivancourt, most 
redoubtable chevalier of the immortal legion of 
honour, lend me thine aid? Corbeuf! I am 
swollen like a huge tortoise with Ciudad Real. 
Now, messieurs, remember that I am the senior 
officer here, and that whoever follows me does so 
at his peril.’ 

‘‘ And half-dancing, half staggering, he swag- 
gered out of the room accompanied by Jean Graule. 

“We continued to enjoy ourselves with su- 
preme nonchalance, for the Imperial Guard and 
‘the 28rd Gren: idiers were the most reckless 
routicrs in the army. Believe me, we were too 
much accustomed to storming to trouble our- 
selves much about the little Spanish girl; but I 
am forgetting that you are not a Frenchm: in; so 
fearing to shock your cold British pre indices, I 
»| will, as the novelists say, draw a veil over what 

assed; and M. de St. Florian smiled compla- 
cently as he emptied and refilled his glass. 

“Ts it possible !” I exclaimed, with something 
of incredulity in my manner; ‘‘ is it possible that 
brave soldicrs, and gentle men of France —France 
once so famous for its spirit of honour and 
chivalry —could behave thus ?’ 

‘Monsieur, my word is never doubted,” replied 
the other good “humouredly ; ; “how could you 
expect us to behave like saints or apostles, or 
perhaps like the cool stoics that compose a regi- 
ment of kilts? 

‘‘Chataigneur was absent with Jean Graule 








reiterated Jacques with intense 


/about an hour, during which time we scarcely 
| missed him, so closely did we pay court to the 
clittering decanters and bloated pig-skins, which 
we laid under contribution without mercy. The 
j wax lights were becoming double; the saloon 
| Was beginning to swim ar ‘ound us; and we were 
‘in the very midst of singing the carmagnole in 
full chorus, at the utmost ‘pitch of our lungs, each 
having his drawn sabre in his right hand, and a 
mantling cup in his left, when the door was 
dashed open and Jacques Chataigneur entered, 
with Donna Elvira supported on one arm, und 
her daughter Donna Virginia on the other. 

“With a triumphant. and scornful air, he led 
or rather half dragged them in, and forced them 
to sit down at table with us. 

“ Although being so tipsy that I could scarcely 
know whether my head or heels were uppermost, 
I can still remember the terrible expression de- 
, bicted in the faces of these two ladies. The 


who was the least® mother’s wore the fury and rage of a tigress; the 


blood scemed to boil in the swollen veins of her 
temples, and her large black Spanish cyes shot 
fire from time to time as she surveyed us. Iler 
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“She was very beautiful; her long black hair 
was loosened from its bri aids, and hung matted in 
disorder about her shoulders, and h: lf concealed | 
her face, which was pale as de ath. Her eyes—you 
will remember the splendid eyes of the Spanish 
girls —her eyes were bloodshot and red with 
weeping ; their expression was wild, wandering, 
insane; and there was a chilling air of desolation 
and abandonment in her grief, that had, indeed, a 
very considerable effect on me (for I am not alto- 
gether such a bad fellow as monsieur may sup- 
pose me), although her utter despair had none on 
Chi ataigneur and my more intoxicated Companions. 

“Her lips were quivering, and her graceful 
Spanish dress, her long veil particularly, was 
torn to ribands. 

“«¢ Messieurs,’ said Chataigneur, bowing with 
an air of mock politeness; ‘I am permitted to 
have the high honour of introducing you to the 
notice of Donna Elvi ira de Almeria, widow of a 
very brave Caballero y Procuradore of new Castile, 
and her daughter the enchanting Virginia, whom, 
as I have two ladies, who equally claim the title 
of Madame la Colonel, I shall advance to the 
ancient Spanish dignity of being my Barragano,* 
which will square all matters between us, so Vive 
Ja joie! let us drink and be merry!’ 

“The eyes of the Spaniards absolutely glared 
as he spoke.” 

“The scoundrel !”’ I exclaimed, becoming ex- 
cited by this revolting narrative. ‘‘ Would to 
heaven that I had been there with a few of my 
English hussars.”’ 

‘That would have availed little,’ replied St. 
Florian, pouring out his wine with slow sang 
froid ; “every street and house within the trenches 
were swarming with our soldiers; and such scenes 
as that I have described were innumerable.” 

‘«* Excuse me, Monsicur le Capitaine ; but I must 
pronounce your comrade to have been a finished 
rascal.”’ 

“‘Peste !’ muttered the Frenchman, half an- 
grily; and then he continued, while laughing and 
twirling his moustache, ‘‘ Opinion is the queen of 
the world—'tis a proverb we have, and a true 
one. But poor Chataigneur is gone now, and I 
must not hear him abused. 

“But, to continue. The excitement of the 
preceding day’s fighting, and the quantity of 
wine we had drunk, rendered us insensible to the 
distresses of these poor women; and with shame 
and sorrow I now remember that we permitted 
Chataigneur, by dint of many a savage threat, to 
compel them to assume their guitars and sing ia 
accompaniment, while we chaunted a bacchana- 
lian ditty suited only for the meridian of the 
lowest cabaret in the faubourg St. Antoine. 

“What they sang Heaven only knows, for, nom 
d’un Pape! my comrade, the horrible catastrophe 
to this little supper has fairly driven all minor 
incidents from my memory. And there they sat 
and sang to us—sang with shame on their brows, 
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and rage, and grief, and agony in their hearts— 
while a husband and three sons, a father and 
three brothers, were lying dead in their harness 
-alls of the Retiro. 

‘‘We drank bumpers to Virginia, and made the 
ceiling shake with our mad laughter and revelry. 
In the midst of this, unluckily, the Chevalier de 
Vivancourt called for a bumper of mulled port. 
What fiend prompted a request so useless I can- 
not imagine; but we all joined in his demand 
vociferously ; and the old dame, who appeared to 
have somewhat recovered her equanimity, desired 
her daughter to prepare it. She spoke in Basque 
Spanish, which we did not understand, but which 
should have been sufficient to kindle our sus- 
picions; and I could perceive that a wild and 
almost insane expression flashed in the eyes of the 
little Donna Virginia as she flung aside her guitar 
and rose to execute the order. 

‘With some trouble she extricated herself 
from Chataigneur, whose arm was round her waist. 
He was very angry, and growled like a bear at 
the chevalier, swearing by the sabre de bois that 
he would put him under arrest for the trouble he 
occasioned. 

‘“ While he was yet speaking, Virginia returned 
with the prepared wine in a crystal vase, from 
which, with her own fair h: unds, she filled our 
long carved glasses. We drank to her, draining 
them to the dregs ; and, with a grim smile on her 
pallid lips, our youthful cupbearer replenished 
our glasses. The flavour of the wine was so ex- 
quisite, that Chataigneur embraced Virginia with 
drunken ardour, and desired her to bring us more. 

“¢You will require no more!’ she cried, with 
a shriek, as she flung the vase from her hands, 
and it was dashed into a hundred pieces 

‘‘ We rose in alarm, but instantly sank again 
on our seats; and at that moment a peculiar and 
horrible sensation came over me. Sacre! me- 
thinks I feel it yet. I looked upon my companions 
of the carousal, but read in their faces an expression 
that yielded me anything but comfort. Three 
had dropped their glasses, ‘and reclined upon their 
chairs, with open mouths and fixed eyes, which 
gleamed with the vacant wildness of insanity. 
The Chevalicr de Vivancourt sank prostrate on the 
floor, while Chataigneur, who seemed also about 
to sink, turned and stared with a powerless aspect 
of rage and alarm at Donna Elvira. 

‘‘ Virginia had sunk upon her knees and hid 
her face in the skirt of her torn dress; but her 
mother stood erect, and, with‘her arms outstretched 
towards us, shrieked in a frightful voice between 
a moan and a yell, while a murderous rage, alike 
fiendish and terrible, caused her tall form to 
tremble, her proud nostrils to dilate, and her large 
dark eyes to gleam like those of a rattlesnake :— 

‘¢ «At last we have avenged ourselves! Perros 
y ladrones! Frenchmen, dogs, and murderers, let 
me scream into your dying ears, that we are Cas- 
tilian women, and have avenged our wrongs! I 
have lost my brave husband and his noble sons — 
by numbers you destroyed them, and side by side 
they fell on the palace threshold of the kings of 
Castile. Oh, bloodhounds—worse than devils in 
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ing her hand on a certain hidalgo of Alava, 
actually had the happiness to give me shelter one 
night on the retreat from Vittoria. My whiskers 
had grown and she did not recognise me; sacre 
bleu! if she had! I was never discovered, and 
blessed my stars that I was sound wind and limb, 
when I left her mansion in the morning — 
Ouf! let me think no more of it, for altogether 
’tis a story that makes me shudder.” 
‘‘ Excuse me, Captain St. Florian,” said I, 
when he had ceased; ‘‘ but on my honour, you 
make me blush for the army of France.” 
‘‘Morbleu!”’ said he; ‘‘they were only Spaniards.”’ 
‘‘ But I have heard many an episode of horror 
blacker even than that of Donna Elvira, for I was 


the form of men, ye murdered them, and now— | 
my daughter (her voice became choked), my in- 
nocent little daughter—but we are revenged— 
revenged—revenged! Oh, Santa Maria, Virgin, y 
Madre de Jesu! \et us be forgiven—but, fiends, 
the sure, cold hands of death are upon you—you 
are dying, for the wine you have drunk ts poisoned ! | 

““Mon Dieu!” said St. Florian, pausing while 
the perspiration almost suffused his forehead, 
“ still the screech-owl voice of that detestable hag 
seems to ring in my tingling cars ! 

‘Inspired by terror and rage, I made an effort 
to spring up, to draw my sabre, to run her through 
the heart; but the moment my hand touched the 
hilt, a deadly numbness crept over me; I stag- 
gered backward, and while sleep and despair | one of those who followed up the retreating army 
came over my soul, sank prone and insensible on} of Massena, from the fronticrs of Portuguese 
the corpses of my comrades !”” Estramadura, through desert fields and desolate 

St. Florian paused again for an instant, for he | cities, marked by fire and blood, and all that the 
really seemed considerably excited by the recol-| wantonness and wickedness of your devastators 
lection of the adventure. could inflict on a poor, a prostrate, and a defence- 

“ Parbleu! ’twas a most unpleasant denoue-|less people. I am warm, monsieur, but I pray 
ment —a devil of a winding up. Next morning} you pardon me - 

I found myself lying prostrate on the chilly floor} ‘Ah! he was a stern old routicr, Massena, and 
of the Church of the Conception, which, with handled the dons so roughly, that the Emperor 
many others, had been converted into a temporary named him rightly the ‘child of rapine.’ I care 
hospital for the sick and wounded. I was sick | not for being his apologist, as I never either loved 
for seventeen days, and my head ached as if it | or admired “him, and once positively hated the 
had been crushed in a vice; while my miserable | old pagan, for reprimanding me in general orders, 
throat was skinned by the stomach pump and | | because, on our retreat from the lines of Torres 
other engines of the medical science, which the | Vedras, I neglected to destroy the house of a poor 
staff surgeon had kept at work on me, as they | old hidalgo near Santarem, who had been so kind 
afterwards said, for two consecutive hours. | to me, that I omitted him in the list of devasta- 











‘* Poor Jacques Chataigneur was in the same, 


wretched condition, and lay opposite to me, ken- 
neled on a bed of straw, under the gothic canopy 
which perhaps covered the grave of some long- 
bearded hidalgo of old Castile. 

‘« We alone recovered. 


tions to be made by my foragers. Ouf! I gota 
lecture, that was printed in the Moniteur, and read 
at the head of every regiment in the division. 
But in revenge, that very night I affixed a scroll 
to the door of the marshal’s quarters, saying — 
‘“«« This is the residence of the mighty Massena, 
Prince of Essling and Duke of Rivoli, who has 





“The gay Chevalier de Vivancourt and his 
three comrades of la Garde Imperiale died ; so did 
poor Jean Graule and all our servants; for the 
little fury Virginia had administered part of her 
infernal potion to them too. So, to this hour, 
my friend, I entertain such a horror of all kinds 
of prepared wine, that I may safely say, ’tis not 


-made more noise in the world by beating the drum 


than by beating the British !? 

‘“‘Corbeuf! what a frightful rage the old Turk 
was in, but he could never discover the author of 
the pasquil, which made him the laughing-stock 
of the whole army. But the sparing of that 





in the power of man, or even woman, with all 


'hidalgo’s mansion and family was a most t fortunate 





her sfiperlative cunning and witchery, to make 
me taste a single drop that is not pure as when it 
came from the wine press.” 

‘¢ And the ladies — what became of them?” 


| 
circumstance for mec, as it was the means of saving 


my life three days after. 
‘‘Tn what manner ?”’ 
‘‘ He ransomed me for a hundred dollars from 





«Donna Elvira,” continued my garrulous friend, | 
‘disappeared from Madrid on that very night, 
taking with her the unlucky Virginia, and for a| 
time we heard no more of them, save in the} 
columns of the Moniteur and £7 Espanol, where, 
the Lord knows, our malheur made more than 
noise enough. May mischief dog their heels as 
two revengeful vixens! But I afterwards learned 
that the girl assumed another name, and, bestow- 





some rascally frontier guerillas who had captured 
me, and were on the point of putting me to death. 
Ouf: ’twas a devil of an adventure that. Shall 
[ tell it you? 

“Tf you please,”’ said I, lighting a fourth cigar. 

“Well, then, listen, though perhaps it is not so 
much my story as that of a poor peasant whom 
the Estramadurans named Perez the Potter. 

(End of Chapter the Second.) 
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STUDENT LIFE 


IN EDINBURGH. 


Tr is strange that, in this enlightened and quill-| bluish, lazily floating folds are of home-manufac- 


driving age, when subjects of so many varieties 
and degrees both of abstruseness and simplicity 
are handled in some fashion; the one, on which 
we at present purpose offering a few lucubrations, 
should have been allowed to exist almost entirely 
in abeyance. Yet such is the case, and, compas- 
sionating the darkness in which society at large 
may, by passable metaphor, be said to sit, as re- 
gards this particular topic, we present it with 
the following remarks; which, we hope, will be 
received with a graciousness induced by the con- 
sideration that the faintest glimmerings of light 
are preferable to darkness, especially when, as in 
this case, these glimmerings tend to reveal an at- 
tractive prospect. 

Why the Scottish student has hitherto been 
left ‘alone with his glory,”’ despite many plausible 
conjectures, we have never rightly understood. 
Haply it is that over his life hangs a moral haze 
—a mist like that by southerns deemed charac- 
teristic of his country — making it appear of un- 
interesting sameness — even repulsive in its mat- 
ter-of-fuct reality. Haply it is that he is believed 
to be an individual, swayed to such an extent by 
the apocryphal national virtues, that he spendeth 
neither time nor cash, save for legitimate purposes 
and te the furtherance of his professional designs, 
and hence is seldom and but slightly patronised by 
the enlighteners of the age. And yet, though 
these are plausible conjectures, they do not wholly 
coincide with facts. ‘The novelist, it is true, for 
the most part, deals in marvellous specimens of 
humanity; and at times very marvellous speci- 
mens, too; yet will he cherish beyond its deserts 
the common-place. Parties whose language is as 
abundant and nearly as grateful as the rain of a 
November day, and to whom it is merest matter- 
of-course to accomplish what the gods could never 
achieve, by giving the lie to the dogma, ‘ex ni- 
hilo nihil fit,’ are occasionally his heroic favour- 
ites; and though their lives be barren of incident 
as are the sands of Zaara of herbage, he will con- 
duct them, garlanded, farther than most eyes can 
follow. The literary pioneer, too, who, thumping 
his kettle-drum, leadeth the van in the ‘march 
of intellect,” but that his lynx eyes had in this 
case failed him, would have condescended to 
notice so obscure an individual even as the Scot- 
tish student. It is true that, in the presence of 
this latter personage, enthusiasm seems to most 
individuals to shiver from lowness of temperature, 
and romance to dwindle into a reality far from 
attractive; but these circumstances would only 
have secured for him a prominent position before 
the eyes of a mind so comprehensive that to it a 
bale of cotton and a comet, a beetle and some 
rhymer’s edition of a demon, are objects equally 
interesting. Neglect so dishonouring is, happily, 
not the lot of students of other lands. 

Lo! a mortal dimly seen through a cloud, whose 








ture. His aspect is preternaturally grave, and his 
eye of sagest speculation is bent earthwards, like 
that of Ulysses when meditating most cunning 
language. Passion glows not in the region of 
his heart, nor does his blood ever forget what is 
due to decorum so far as to essay a gallop through 
his veins; but calm as calmest evening does he 
sit in his nebulous tabernacle and meditate. He 
is rapt in contemplation of some apophthegm 
of nature so abstruse that, were it proposed for 
his consideration, a cherub might shake his im- 
mortal head thereat—of some dream so vague 
that Sophia might puzzle her divinity in vain to 
define its aim and limits—of eternity itself, it 
may be, and the destinies with which it is rife; 
or, haply, for humanity is frail—very frail, and 
occasionally thirsty —on that vessel in his vicinity 
filled to a certain extent (would that it were to 
overflowing!) with a liquid tending to other issue 
than ebriety. He is clothed with tobacco-smoke 
and mystery as with a robe, and loves, with a 
love equally intense, small-swords, metaphysics, 
and beer. Such, or something similar, is the 
Teutonic sophist as he figures in the literature of 
the age. In this he is no stranger, and when he 
appears who will presume to predict the course so 
anomalous a traveller will pursue through the 
moral world—the size of the meerschaum from 
which he will draw consolation—or the amount 
of dawn that will be visible beneath the eyelids 
ot his soul? 

Lo! another mortal, in the similitude of a 
juvenile Grecian or Roman, were he encased in in- 
expressibles and crowned with a wide-awake. He 
is of lineage not so vulgarly ancient as to extend 
back to the gardener who ‘in the morning of 
time” dwelt for a space by the Euphrates, but so 
conveniently ancient as to embrace some vocable 
which, but a few centuries before, was made 
honourable by a prefix and rejoiced in a human 
representative. His inclination seems to be to 
patronise anomalous vehicles, horses of disposition 
more questionable even than the sanity of their 
riders, and tradesmen who have won tor them- 
selves a name by the strength of their faith in 
human nature. Such, or something similar, is 
the English student, as he figures in the literature 
of the age. The genus may indeed boast of dif- 
ferent species, of which the differentia is, in 
general, trifling. Instead of having the “ raven 
down” of reality smoothed for him, till it smiles, 
by the hand of fortune, he may have to engage in 
a friendly wrestle with the goddess. That the 
strife is merely a friendly one is patent to the 
most undiscerning, for when the youth, having 
been ‘‘ hard up”’ half-a-dozen times or so, by way 
of prelude, is meditating an attack with clenched 
hands upon his own individuality, a panacea is 
discovered in the shape of some adamite equall 
wealthy and venerable. This creature, having add 
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dressed him in the voice of an aged violin, and 
learned his griefs, extracts his purse with a smile 
that would do credit to Apollo when he shines on 
the eyelids of a daisy, and causeth a golden sun- 
rise to visit the world of the perplexed one. And 
to accomplish this without offence, the general 
course is to demonstrate with mathematical pre- 
cision that he is one of the young man’s ancestors 
who went a-missing in the days of yore. 
The moon of notoriety and public favour shines 
on these, the English and the German, while 
the Scottish student is left to the tender mercies 
of night and its shadows. The Parisian student 
is but little recked of, yet even his shade is at 
times evoked. With drooping mustachios, and 
personality which, taken as a whole, the profane 


would term ‘‘seedy,’’ does he lounge into view ; | 


and having consumed the “ fragrant weed’’ and 
gesticulated for a space, vanishes after the most 
approved fashion of shades. And wherefore is 
it, we ask with immeasurable indignation, that 
Scotia’s embryonic sage has to complain of aban- 
donment entire as inglorious? Is it because he 
smokes not with notorious frequency the calumet 


with his brother sage? or quaffs not with him, 


soul-stirring ‘‘ half-and-half,” or ‘‘ No. 2,” in 
sufficient abundance? Is it because, when heaven 


hath curtained its eye, he walks not forth to. 


survey the beauties of night? or because, though 
often thus meditatively engaged, he lacks en- 
thusiasm to shape into the language of apostrophe 
and adjuration the thoughts which awake and 
bestir themselves in his brain? Bear witness ye 
tents of tobacco where hover the shades of mar- 








tion,’ we will briefly sketch the party in his 
various semblances. 

Of the first-year student we shall say little 
farther than wish him a pleasant session, and hope 
that his autumn will be one of golden ripeness, 
worthy of his spring, so softly and abundantly 
verdant. And let him not feel disheartened that 
he cannot make progressive motion, with slow 


and dignified step, gaze at his fellows with un- 


wavering look, or take things in general coolly ; 
capacity for these things, if the fates permit, he 
will soon possess; and, for the present, let it 
suffice that her children may shelter themselves 
behind the dignity of Alma Mater, as the callow 
brood of some respectably ferocious bird of prey 
beneath its wings. 

Neither shall we say much of him who avoids 
as he would a visible deuce all that seems to 
militate against even the least of the forms which 
constitute his creed. With foreboding agitation 


‘of the head, or pharisaical smile, does he look 


upon the freaks of his less sombre associates. 
Even a frank address, if tinged with hilarity, is, 
in his eyes, something gloomily prophetical ; and 
whatever is antagonistic to the staid, quiet re- 
spectability, so irreproachable in the world’s eyes, 
grates on his feelings as the door of some twilight 
cellonits hinges. The balance wherein he weighs 
each act, is welded into the digits of the left hand 


| of prejudice ; and during the trial process, as at all 


other times, his self-complaisance is unutterable. 
But he is far too grave and important a person 
for a hasty pen-and-ink sketch, such as we could 
afford; to do the thing appropriately, his portrait 


tyred cigars, and where linger the perfume of! ought to be drawn at full length, on immaculate, 
defunct Virginians—perfume swecter and more! gray-tinted paper, and pasted on the brows of a 
abiding than the memory of the departed just! } March day. 

Bear witness thou symbolical entity, known tothe; Woe unto all that seems to be in opposition to 
initiated as the ‘‘ pump,” how to the sound of revered custom, and, if possible, to all who wor- 
many voices blending in picturesque and sug-| ship at any other shrine than that of custom, when 
gestive confusion, and while gas-lights, each from | he and his fellows shall go forth into the world 
its perch, smile approvingly, the liquid element is; armed with small authority. Enthusiasm will 
poured by unwearicd, though, occasionally, un- | be pronounced a contraband commodity, and fol- 
steady hands, from dead into living receptacles. | lowing one’s own judgment at best a suspicious 
Bear witness if the sons of Alma Mater have not! mode of procedure, and unpardonable, if indulged 
patronised thee, and point, if thou canst, to an | in more than once in half a century. Earnestness, 
evening in the winters thou hast existed, when | above all, will be hateful; deep, unswerving 
none of these passed up into thy paradise, and} earnestness, which, without either awe or re- 
besought thee as a never-failing benefactor to} morse, will smite the hoariest, longest-bearded 
impart unto them of thy stores of delight. Bear’ mask to the ground; down with it! war to the 
witness thou Princes-strect, tallest of the streets) knife against it! perdition, perdition to it! 
of Edina, if over thy stony bosom have not passed | “ Here is a circle of light, our minds can see to 
and repassed, times innumerable, these same | the farther side thereof, and no farther; ergo, all 
glorious step-sons of a glorious parent. Night! else is darkness. They will tell you that the 
has overtaken thee, and both moon and stars have | light of heaven shines beyond, as if that were pos- 
failed to come forth and cheer thy loneliness; but | sible!’ With aspect jesuitically impassive, and 
did the sun ever set and rise again upon thee, and | demeanour of chilly quictness, may individuals of 
none of these had visited thee? Speak! but have | the same species be met with in the world. They 
due regard unto expediency, and, in the abundance | are generous to their fellows within range of the 
of thy knowledge, impart not all that thy gas- | convenient, are quite ready to shudder with hor- 
lamps have winked at—discretion is seldom at a/ ror at the merry twinkling of an eye, which, to 
discount. Bear witness all of ye, that on these | conduct itself properly, ought even to smile gravely, 
accounts it cannot justly be that the Scottish | and cherish a sort of Christian bitterncss against 
student is, in these latter days, unknown tojall and every one who place not their summum 
fame. bonum in the strict observance of forms. Peace 


To take a “step,” then, “in the right direc-| be unto them. 
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We come next to the interesting individual who 
may be said to be moulting the feathers of ever- 
watchful sensitive decorum, preparatory to appear- 
ing in the character of a moral vagrant, who 
prefers bye-ways to the beaten tract, and in no 
emergency picketh his steps. A ticklish process, 
if one may judge from appearances, is this same 
moulting—in a manner painfully ludicrous to 
behold. Unwieldly platitudes come lumbering 
wholesale from the portals of speech, or bounce 
forth unawares, the gates snapping on their tails 
in tardy effort to prevent their egress. His am- 
bition soars no higher than to merit the somewhat 
peculiar appellation, “blade,” or “ brick,” and to 
gratify this ambition he will wander to any dis- 
tance. He is seeking earnestly the power to 
act with the cool self-possession of the man 
of the world, doubtless so called from the ab- 
sence of anything celestial in his organization, 
and to display «a similar indifference as to the 
nature of his deeds; but effects only a burlesque 
of the whole matter. Evil may be said to ap- 
proach in the shape of a diminutive crow, the 
light of passion and popularity shining on its jet 
black plumes till they glitter attractively beyond 
the resistance of man; and the crow hops near 
and nearer until, finally, it nestles in the bosom. 
Hesitatingly he plucks the forbidden fruit—it is 
sweet, he thinks, and stretches out a hand whose 
attitude saith, give! give! And philosophy looks 
on with a sardonic grin while the soul chaseth 
shimmering chimeras, knowing not that each hath 
its shadow. We shall take leave of him hope- 
fully, trusting that the time will soon arrive when 
a blush, in his experience, will be matter of tra- 
dition, when he will have the faculty of accom- 
plishing evil as elegantly and unconcernedly as 
the man who, though exalted high above it all 
the rest of jthe week, condescends to patronise 
religion on Sabbaths; and boast of a conscience 
lethargic as a. polar bear in winter, and, if he de- 
sire it, so attenuated as to be less than would serve 
for the least noble purpose of the least noble 
attorney. 

And let us not pass unnoticed the sages that 
stand in the gate. One would imagine, from 
surveying them, that the days had returned when 
Stoa became the school of wisdom, and that the 
Cyprian, haying vanished in a cab, had left a 
few favoured pupils in contemplation of a 
squalling world. Ordinary youths, were they 
so situated, might be suspected of entertain- 
ing designs more amusing than dignified; but 
these, with looks so gravely fixed, and mien so 
gracefully quiescent, but gaze on ‘‘ phenomena,”’ 
and but meditate on the vanity of existence. Hark! 
one of them invokes the immortal Zeus. The 
good youth is doubtless astounded at the Babel on 
whose borders he has taken up his position, or, 
passionless himself, marvels how even so fair a 
countenance as that which has just passed could 
excite any rational being to act foolishly. 

Neither must we pass unnoticed the individuals 
of a different class, though these have small claim 
to our attention. ‘They are those to whom the 
term, “‘ student,”’ may be truly and appropriately 








applied, and have few or none of those attributes 
and peculiarities which at present we deem 
worthy of being sketched. They chensh for 
science a love from which no love of pleasure can 
win them, and though they scorn not to parti- 
cipate occasionally in the delights of the hour, are 
ridiculously scrupulous that these be of an inno- 
cent nature. It is true that it cannot be said of 


‘them, that their days pass drowsily, and that it 


may be said, that Alma Mater regards them with 
an especial affection ; but then they hold in utter 
contempt the most ecstatic specimen of a “ spree,” 
and even the gods were chargeable with partiality. 
They have pursued knowledge ardently, yet it 
cannot be said that they “‘ know a thing or two;” 
and, though their zeal as disciples of wisdom has 
never flagged, the encomium cannot, alas! be 
passed on them that they have learned how to 
‘‘do the governor.” Such being the case, it will 
not be surprising that we decline cultivating their 
acquaintance farther at present, and expressly 
state that they have no part whatever in such 
benedictions, exhortations, and praises as have 
been, or may be, bestowed on students in this 
paper. 

© Alma Mater! wise and benignant teacher of 
the rising generation, so frowardly sapient, so 
imperturbably self-sufficient—how calmly clear 
does thy voice rise above the din of the tumul- 
tuously active world which surrounds thee—dis- 
tinct from all—superior to all—uttering in the 
passionless tones of science, the truths which the 
soul has won to prove itself worthy of its immor- 
tality. With equal skill dost thou dissect the 
souls and bodies of men displaying humanity in 
its material and immaterial shapes, and failing 
only, where divinity alone would be successful, in 
detecting the form of each. Thou conductest the 
mind into a spirit-world where there are no ghosts, 
and, with countenance austerely dignified, and 
cold yet gentle hand, leadest it through all the 
mazes of emotion and affection. At thy command, 
philosophy presents its marvellous kaleidoscope, 
and the disciple beholds a sequence of combinations, 
harmoniously intricate, brilliant in their com- 
plexity. There is disclosed to him not a common- 
place, inert world, such as that with which men 
in general are so fam/liar, but a glorious and living 
world, on which its Creator has sojourned. And 
while each scene and shape passes before him— 
scenes beautiful as autumn sunlight, and stretch- 
ing away into infinity, and shapes of majesty 
gliding from darkness into darkness—he feels, 
with a vague, most solemn joy, that even now he 
is in eternity. 

Mayest thou long continue irreproachable, O 
Alma Mater! whatever thy children be; and may 
the blame not rest on thee of our having sinned 
so far against the fashion of the times, as to tinge 
this apostrophe with earnestness. Rumours of 
war are numerous as policemen when not re- 
quired, and, as these the city, perambulate the 
earth; but war itself has visited thy portals. 
Not as a hoofed and fiery nondescript did it come, 
but in wintry and in snow-garb, preceded by a 
trifling quadruped. Then arose there a noise of 
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shouting and rude buffetings before the 
while a silly world looked on and grinned ap- 
plause. There was lack of sunlight at the time, | 
else, even on thy stony countenance might have 
been perceived a blush for the folly of thy sons, 
who engaged in so unspeakably paltry a strife. 
For thou wert not chargeable with having caused 
that questionable circumstance, and gencrally for- 
gavest the erring on the plea of its being an im- 
promptu absurdity. May peace in future reign 
within and around thy walls; and may the gaunt 
and dingy host of abodes which, in thy benignity, | 
thou hast allowed to arrange itself immediate ly | 
around thee, long have thee in the midst of it, | 
shedding on it respectability, in subtle yet ap- 
proved manner. 

And thou, too, Edina, City of Palaces, or what- 
ever other name thy admirers bestow upon thee, | 
beautiful art thou upon thy hills— fairer than | 
most cities on this toiling, panting earth. The | 
Little Bear, pendent in the heavens, swings round | 
and round, and still thy pulse beats steadily, | 
strongly in the Tron spire-arm. In these the 
sable, slow-paced nights of winter, imagination | 
finds many a stalwart shade stalking through thy | 
streets, marvelling at the changes that have taken 
place in thee, and the stature to which thou hast 
attained, since thy querulous and somewhat un- 
tidy infancy. In Holyrood, too, there are heard 
music and sounds of rejoicing, and Jacobite fancy 
stands motionless with uplifted finger, for the 
sounds are as those which, in dreams, fill the 
spirit with loneliness — stealing over it faintly as 
if from afar — faintly, sweetly, yet mournful in 
their sweetness. In safety mi yest thou flourish, 
watched by thy lion couchant, and guarded by the 
slumbering thunders of Dunedin. May thy ini- 
quity long continue to sojourn as a concrete on 
the Calton; and may thy religion long honour 
the abodes which thou hast built for it. May thy 
shadow increase, thou prudent city, and yet thy 
sun set not; may thy face be white as moonlight 
in the eyes of fate. 

But we have yet to sketch the worthiest and 
most enlightened of students, and we set about 
doing so with a strong feeling of reverence and 
responsibility. This young man is not afflicted 
with modesty; he is not the vassal of formality 
and narrow views; he is not floundering amidst 
the difficulties of the ‘‘ middle passage,”’ nor is he 
the minister of rectitude and severe study ; but is 
cool as the north pole in its midnight—lawless as 
the winds on the Caspian—wide-awake as an an- 
cient Yankee — and erratic as an ostrich when it 
flees from its pursuers. Others may congratu- 
late themselves on spending a youth, whose peace- 
fulness may be lauded as decorous, or branded as 
spiritless; but he, by pursuing a path, at once 
ingeniously original and delightfully anomalous, 
excites, in most, astonishment. Never can it be 
said of him that he succumbs to propricty, or fails 
to act as opportunity offers in a manner worthy of 
his character, as a star of the first magnitude, as 
the bosom friend of glory. Behold! O common 
mortal, how he gyrates in brilliantly erratic man- 
ner through his orbit, and grow pale with envy 





gates, | while thou beholdest. 
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His days are silvered o’er, 
not with the vulgar material light of heaven, but 
with the far-flashing, spiritual trains of anticipa- 
tion, his evenings are brightened by dawn — the 
| rosy dawn of pleasure — his nights are rendered 


' glorious by a felicity incapable of increase, and 
his mornings—aye, his mornings—are sweet 


from retrospection, and the thought that time, 
having looked down, doubtless w ell- pleased with 


one who has acted so nobly and so wisely through 


the dark hours, has presented him with another 
day, during which to strive for the bright immor- 
tality. 

Such is the fashionable Scottish student, who 


laughs at the scythe-armed giant, and takes coun- 


sel but with passion and impulse. In the day-. 
time he may be found in his class-room, busily en- 
gaged in gathering wisdom and in smothering 
yawns, or leaning, with one leg gracefully de- 
posited over the other, in the entrance to some 
‘cigar divan,”’ enjoying the luxury ofa ‘‘ weed,” 
and contemplating a poor, foolish world, appa- 
rently intent on its multifarious occupations. In 
the evening he may be found pouring out libations 
to the pard-rider, and exalting himself generally. 
Afterwards, about the time that the latest hour 
is merging into the earliest, he strays through 
the city, giving utterance now and then, per- 
chance, though it be but in a vague, uncouth 
manner, to the spiritual happiness which fills his 
heart to overflowing. 

Such are some classes, at least, of Scottish 
students, in their various degrees of amiable- 
ness, and coloured as closely as possible after 
the tints of the originals. To those, if any such 
there be, who are not here ‘shadowed forth,”’ 
with greater or less distinctness, we can only con- 
vey our most sorrowful apology, for the uninten- 
tional neglect which they have suffered; and to 
those, if any such there be, who think that the 
peculiarities of their individualities have not been 
made sufficiently prominent, we can only offer by 
way of consolation the reflection, ‘7 might have 
been worse.’ 

Nor are Scottish youths at all singular in the 
anti-ascetic way in which certain of them see fit 
to seek after knowledge. Student life at the more 
fashionable of the English colleges, wherein may 
it be said to consist, according to the parabolical 
accounts thereof, so abundant at the present day ? 
In diligent striving after wisdom, haply suggests 
the unsophisticated who hath not had the felicity 
of perusing these, in pitiable ignorance that by 
report of brilliant veracity, the majority of the 
denizens of these ‘retreats of learning” seek 
first pleasure and its enjoyments, hoping that the 
comparatively trifling article, wisdom, will be 
alighted on by the wayside. Student life there, 
as ull the initiated know, is simply an edition of 
fashionable life adapted to the use of schools. 
And never could youth engage so freely and 
heartily in its favourite pleasures and pass un- 
censured by age as at the present time. A con- 
demnatory re mark, uttered encouragingly and with 
a smile, is generally the heaviest punishment in- 
flicted on the criminal when, according to his 
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opportunities and ability, he has run a course of | 
Nay, a certain amount of 
fashionable evil is absolute ly necessary to render i 
an otherwise absurdly common- -place character | 
stand acquitted, at least by his own conscience — 


elegant dissipation. 


attractive. And even parental authority, when it 
sets about performing its duties, does so after the 
manner of an automaton, and without being able 
to accomplish them with any great efficiency ; the 
thing has come to be reg: arded as a sort of ‘bug- 
bear, which may very appropriately scare infant 
humanities ; but, candidates for whiskers—pooh ! 
—how are you, old boy? 

Those whom we have here described are not, 
then, to regard themselves as marvels of precocity 
on account of the peculiar excellence to which 
they have attained, or to imagine that earth in all 
its zones is unable to produce individuals equally 
distinguished with themselves; but are to cherish 
humility, and “go on their w ay rejoicing.’ 
Even in a «sister kingdom ” there are students 
who have attained to no ordinary distinction in 
the walks to which reference has been made. 
Let those of Scotland, then, beware lest they 
suffer an eclipse. Rather than so indelible a dis- 





grace should overtake them, let them out-Herod 
Herod; and, knowing that each is judged accord- 
ing to the number of ] his talents or his shekels, let 
each accomplish his utmost, and then. he shall 


if that arbiter, occasionally short-lived now-a- days, 
survive. A pseudo- -philanthropist would suggest 
an abandonment entire and for ever of their dis- 
tinctive career — might insinuate that their cha- 
racteristic pursuits, to say nothing of their nature, 
come wofully short in point of dignity — nay, led 
away by a foolish enthusiasm, might declare that 
science regards with contempt and disgust such 
votaries as their worthy selves. But, be our 
planet blessed, we are no pseudo- -philanthropist, 
and will never, we trust, err so far as to write 
that scorn alone can present the right hand of 
fellowship to the glories which with most laud- 
able zeal they pursue, or even to hint that the sons 
of Alma Mater might possibly act in a manner 
more creditable to their parent. Verily, no: 

and, mentally referring to a certain remark made 
by Hamlet, for the benefit of his inestimable 
uncle, we bid them adieu. 
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Azsout eighteen months ago, as some of our 
readers will remember, the inhabitants of the 
East Anglian counties were strangely agitated 
and excited by the appearance of one of those 
extraordinary specimens of abnormal human de- 
velopment which disclose themselves every now 


and then, as if for the sole purpose of rending a} 


ghastly fissure in our current theories, and afford- 
ing us a momentary insight into those regions of 
truth and reality that outlie our present circum- 
scribed domains of knowledge. The phenomenon 
in question was known far and wide as the 
‘“‘Shottisham Case,”’ from the name of the village 
in which it occurred. The opinions entertained 
in reference to it were of the most diversified 
description, though it is probable that the con- 
victions of the majority of persons upon whose 
cars this tale of marvel and mystery had fallen, 

were decidedly adverse to the pretensions of its 
heroine. The rural cottage in which Elizabeth 
Squirrell lay, bereft of the most precious of the 
human senses, and subsisting weck after week 
avowedly without the reception of food, became 
not only the centre of attraction to the immediate 
neighbours, but also a point of rendezvous for 
visitors from great distances. Pilgrims by scores 
flocked to this shrine of phy siological and psycho- 
logical mystery ; some with a sincere desire to 
study the case, and master some new secret in the 
complex organism of the human frame; others 
out of mere idle curiosity; while not a few re- 
sorted thither, the slaves of a fore gone conclusion, 
for the purpose of exercising their “lynx- -cyed vigi- 


lance in detecting whatever could be construed 
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into tokens of imposture and proofs of conspiracy. 
\ sharp controversy, too, sprung up, embittered 
by fierce and acrimonious feeling. The contest 
was carried on, not only in public meetings and 
through the columns of the local newspapers, but 
it raged also beside almost every hearth for miles 
around, stirring up discords in families, and dis- 
sensions and misunde rstandings between those 
who had heretofore been almost bosom friends. 
Indeed, we are told that ‘‘opposition to the ‘Shot- 
tisham Case’ seemed, for a time, a bond of bro- 
therhood among persons the most opposed in their 
characters, callings, and creeds.”” Admitting even 
that the case was one of detected fraud and im- 
posture, we cannot but think this exhibition of 
insane fury deeply disgraceful to those who sur- 
rendered themselves to its squalls and gusts, 
especially when we learn that the hostile legions 
were officered and led on to the attack by the 
ministers of religion and the ministers of medi- 
cine. Surely they, at least, should have well 
weighed the responsibility of their actions before 
they undertook to foment and foster the public 
indignation, and focus it upon a family who, after 
all, turn out to have been utterly guiltless of any 
attempts at conspiracy or fraud. 

Apart altogether from the genuineness or spu- 
riousness of the phenomena developed in this 
case, we cannot but think, from the facts that 
come to our knowledge respecting it, that the 
treatment it has received has been glaringly un- 
philosophical, irrational, and cruel. That a sim- 
ple-minded child of about fourteen years of age, 
who, so far from having graduated in the school 
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of deceit and vice, had received a religious train- 
ing, should have been able, through an extended 
period, and under the Argus eyes of thousands of 


Visitors, so to feign all the actions peculiar to the 
blind and the deaf, as never really to betray her- | 


self, is perfectly incredible to us; and that she 
should, further, either with or without the conniv- 
ance of her parents, deliberately plan and consis- 
tently carry out the desperate project of imposing 
upon the public and securing a perilous notoriety by 
a pretence of living without food, is to us still more 
improbable. The unimpeachable reputation borne 
by the family up to the period when they 
were thus unceremoniously pilloried before the 
world, should surely have sheltered them from 
the rash and indiscriminate imputations that, 
in many cases, even without the semblance of 
proof, have been cast upon their probity and 
honour. The self-complacent conceit with one’s 
own attainments in knowledge, together with 
the persecuting spirit of intolerance and bigotry, 
that occasionally break loose in such cases 
as this, tend considerably to tone down our 
once glowing admiration of this so-called age of 
progress and free thought. That we have im- 
proved a little upon our forefathers does not ad- 
mit of a doubt; but that we are still far enough 
from the goal of our aspirations, every day con- 
vinces us. Probably two hundred years ago, short 
work would have been made of the ‘‘Shottisham 
Case ;” the poor girl would have been borne to 
some adjoining horse-pond, and there made to 
undergo the fashionable ordeal of sinking or 
swimming. Happily, the fashion has changed, 
but the old spirit that gave birth to it still lives, 
and discloses itself in new and politer forms of 
cruelty. We purists and pharisees of the en- 
lightened nineteenth century are wont to stig- 
matise, as savage and atrocious, the rougher 
usages and penalties in vogue among the benighted 
denizens of the ‘“‘dark ages;”’ and yet, with the 
most amiable motives no doubt, men wearing the 
garb of the Christian ministry, can in our day 
stand beside the couch of a suffering child, upon 
whom the Almighty has laid a burden of mani- 
fold and mysterious maladies, and load her with 
their maledictions and anathemas; and, in the ge- 
huine spirit and temper of the old Jews, cast the 
parents ‘‘out of the synagogue,” for being parti- 
cipators in their daughter’s presumed guilt. Nor 
is this all. 

The ministers of medicine have been equally 
intolerant: for, although a few noble exceptions 
have occurred, the great mass of the faculty re- 
siding in the neighbourhood, finding the strange 
facts which nature brought to their view in this 
unaccountable case quite opposed to their stereo- 
typed theories, and perceiving, moreover, that the 

judices of the ignorant multitude were roused 
against the transparent impostor, who perpetrated 
such an impudent insult upon their understand- 
ing, as to pretend she “‘could live without wittels,” 
all at once evinced the most sensitive dread of 
being in any way identified with the affair. A 
medical investigation of the case was proposed 


by a nobleman in the neighbourhood, who offered 





'to defray the expenses attending it. The chal- 


lenge was communicated to the physicians of the 
locality, through the medium of one of the local 
journals. It met with a response only from one gen- 
tleman, and even he, after consulting his discreet 
brethren of the pill-box, respectfully declined the 
invidious task. No doubt, sometimes, discretion 
is the better part of valour; still we cannot but 
form gloomy auguries of the future, if profes- 
sional bodies of educated men suffer themselves in 
this wise to be deterred from the pursuit of truth, 
either by the novelty and inexplicable strangeness 
of the phenomena presented —by the senseless 
clamour of that ‘‘blatant beast, the public,” | 
whose voice we know is not always the voice of | 
God — or by the mercenary instincts of a sordid | 
self-interest. But the fact is, as has been some- 
what severely observed by an eminent metro- 
politan member of the faculty, in reference to 
this very case, ‘The physiologists know so little 
of man’s body, except as either dead, or else as a 
mere guzzling machine, that they cannot conceive 
of any abstinence, or any spiritual compensation 
for meals. They comprehend the good of a full 
trough; and I advise you and Miss Squirrell to 
leave them as much as possible to that repast.” | 

That the people at large should have been 7 
stumbled at the marvels exhibited by this won- | 
derful child, is by no means surprising. The 
multitude will generally follow its leaders. The 
lofty dogmatisings of men professionally com- 
mitted to certain systems and theories are sure to 
lead hosts of unthinking and unreasoning folk 
astray. Dreading the vast unknown into which 
all novelties threaten to drive them, without com- 
pass or chart to direct their course, they very 
naturally and perhaps prudently hug the shore, 
“To the vulgar,” says Mrs. Crowe, in her ‘ Night- 
side of Nature,” “‘“who do not see the universal 
law which governs the universe, everything out 
of the ordinary course of events is a prodigy ; but 
to the enlightened mind there are no prodigies, 
for it perceives that both in the moral and physi- 
cal world there is a chain of uninterrupted con- 
nection; and that the most strange and even 
apparently contradictory or supernatural fact or 
event will be found, on due investigation, to be 
strictly dependent on its antecedents.” 

Our recollections of the proceedings to which 
we have thus referred, and which form so sad a 
blot upon the growing philosophical spirit of the 
age, have been revived by the perusal of a recently- 
published work upon this extraordinary case,* 
The volume has been partly written and partly 
compiled by one of the members of the celebrated 
‘second watch,” and, considering the object con- 
templated by its author, it is a shrewd and effective 
production, and cannot fail in producing a deep 





* The Autobiography of Elizabeth Squirrell, of Shot- 
tisham, and Selections from her Writings: together with 
an Examination and Defence of her Statements relative 
to her Sufferings, Blindness, Deafness, entire Abstinence 
from Food and Drink, and other extraordinary Pheno- 
mena: also Facts and Opinions illustrative and suggestive. 
By One oy HER WatcHers. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1853, 
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impression upon the mind of every candid reader. | tended to diminish the instructiveness of the 


Indeed, we are happy to learn, from sources on 
which we can rely, that the well-timed appearance 
of the book, after a considerable period of quies- 
cence, during which opportunities have been af- 
forded for calmer and wiser thinkings, is accom- 
panied by a very decided and extensive reaction 
of public opinion on the matter. The work is 
certainly a most triumphant turning of the tables 
upon the slanderous adversaries of the poor girl, 
and shows conclusively enough that far more than 
was ever dreamt of by them can be said by the 
champions of her innocence and truthfulness. 


book in relation to the general subjects of which 
it is so able an exponent. The management of 
this portion of the work would not discredit any 
gentleman with a mind enriched by the highest 
professional attainments. To this masterly expo- 
sition of the case and ‘defence of the innocents,” 
succeeds a collection of fugitive pieces of Miss 
Squirrell’s composition, in prose and verse, which 
are, even by the confession of her opponents, very 
remarkable. The volume is closed by a chapter 


of ‘facts and opinions, illustrative and sug- 
gestive,’ and which are extremely valuable as 


Even leaving in abeyance for the time the vexed | subsidiary arguments in support of the main posi- 
question of the reality or the simulation of the | tions of the author. 


abnormal manifestations in dispute, the numerous 
extraordinary and well-attested cases of a similar 
character that have been collected by the diligence 
of the author, make it perfectly clear that the 
girl is not to be stigmatised as an impostor on 
If these wonderful 
developments of the veiled mysteries of our com- 
plex nature have before occurred, what is to pre- 
vent their reappearance whenever the requisite 
conditions are present? Whether the singular 
phenomena exhibited by Elizabeth Squirrell be 
real or counterfeit, it is not our province to decide; 
though, from the light thrown upon the case by 
the work before us, we cannot refrain from re- 
cording our protest against the rash, intemperate, 
and cruel manner in which she has been treated, 
and the bitter spirit of hostility with which the 
patient and her family have been pursued. When 
will the world learn, that neither the establish- 
ment of truth, nor the detection and exposure of 
error, require the use of any such dishonourable 
weapons? } 

The plan of the work is somewhat singular, 
though well adapted to its purpose. After a few 
introductory remarks, we have an autobiographical 
sketch of the heroine of this strange drama, from 
her own pen. As the production of a girl of 
fifteen years of age, who had scarcely enjoyed the 
early educational advantages that usually fall to 
the lot of the rural poor, in consequence of fre- 
quent detention from school by illness, it is sur- 
prising. While all of it is couched in a simple, 
flowing, and perspicuous style, there are some 
passages in it of real beauty and pathos. This 
personal narrative is followed by the principal and 
most valuable section of the work, entitled ‘‘ The 
case impartially examined.” The discussion is 
here carried on through the medium of a dialogue 
between a somewhat sceptical but candid interlo- 
cutor, sincerely desirous of arriving at the truth, 
and the author of the work. The argumentation 
is well sustained, and every important point, as it 
comes up, is fortified by an array of evidence, 
analogous facts, and a opinions cited from 
the works of some of the first men of the age, 
that cannot fail to shake the incredulity of the 
most inveterate sceptic. Greater compression of 
the argument, by the exclusion of some of the 
extracts, might have been made, perhaps, with 
advantage, so far as the Shottisham Case alone 


Altogether, the publication is a most season- 
able and instructive one, and will be eagerly 
studied by that daily-increasing class of persons 
who, deeply convinced of the radical imperfections 
of all our popular notions respecting the nature 
and spiritual affinities of man, are anxious for 
increasing light upon the subject, from whatso- 
ever quarter it may happen to come. To the op- 
posite class, too,— those who comprise within 
themselves the circle of universal knowledge — 
whose dwartish minds constitute the only mea- 
sure of the possible — who, like the pragmatical 
Frenchman, when facts were adduced in opposi- 
tion to his verdict, exclaimed, ‘‘ Den so much 
de vorse for de facts,’ can admit nothing con- 
trary to their experience — to such, also, the work 
before us will possess a certain kind of interest. 
According to the characteristic mood of each, they 
will either make themselves merry over the 
marvellous gullibility of mankind, as disclosed in 
the evidences of that wide-spread credulity, which 
did homage to the unknown powers of nature, dis- 
played in the cases here marshalled before the 
reader; or, if of graver temperament, they will 
moralise gloomily upon the dark developments 
of human artifice, falsehood, cunning, and dupli- 
city, with which, according to their theory, the 
volume teems. That the one portion of this 
pitiable class may avoid the guilt of profane jest- 
ing, and that the other may be spared an un- 
necessary effusion of spleen, we seriously recom- 
mend them not to touch the book. Decidedly, 
our advice is, they had better not. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as may 
not happen to be acquainted with the particulars 
of this interesting case, we subjoin an outline of 


the personal history of its heroine, referring them 
to the volume itself for more copious ils. 
Mary Elizabeth Squirrell was born at Shottisham, 


in Suffolk, a village about thirteen miles from 
Ipswich, on the 10th of March, 1838. Her father 
and mother were members of a dissenting church 
in Ipswich, up to the time of their excommunica- 
tion for alleged participation in their daughter’s 
deceit; an act of intolerance and tion which, 
from the adverse feeling it created, led well nigh 
to the ruin of the family. Her grandfather, to 
whom she was much attached, and whose influ- 
ence in the early formation of her character was 
very marked, had been the worthy pastor of a 





is concerned ; yet still this sacrifice would have 


neighbouring congregation. So early as at the age 
v2 
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of two years, she gave indications of approaching | 
blindness, from cataract in the right eye. From) 
that period onwards, her fragile and delicate form | repose, this terrible blockade was somewhat relaxed, 
' and the jaws opened again to admit small quan- 


tities of food. For one entire month’ this poor 


was frequently assailed by maladies varying in in- 
tensity and continuance. On reaching her sixth 


lock-jaw for twenty-one weeks, during which 
period her watchful mother never took a night’s 


year, she entered the infant school of the village, | buffeted child lay in a kind of cataleptic fit, rigid as 


where her eagerness and aptitude in learning 
appear to have made her a great favourite with 
her teacher. 
rapid. 

Twelve months afterwards she was transferred 
to a more advanced school, three miles distant 
from her home. Here her ardent temperament 
was stirred to emulation, though her studies were 
sadly interrupted by several severe and protracted 
illnesses. Even at this early age she confesses to 
a strong passion for works of an abstruse character, 
such as related to the spiritual world, the resurrec- 
tion, the millennium, and so forth—and was also 
strangely fond of gazing upon the dead and visit- 
ing their graves. These objects had no terror for 
her, but filled her mind with images of vague and 
mysterious, though melancholy beanty. While 
at school she mastered Pitman’s system of phono- 
graphy, which she now finds of great advantage 
to her. 

But at length premonitions were afforded of that 
long, complicated, and mysterious series of dis- 
orders, to which for several years she has been an 
uncomplaining martyr. For twelve weeks she 
was the victim of the most excruciating sufferings 
in her head and spine; at the end of which period 
they were temporarily lulled. Her heart, too, 
betrayed symptoms of diseased action. The local 
surgeons being all puzzled and confounded by the 
case, the sufferer was conveyed to the Ipswich 
hospital, for the purpose of securing superior 
advice and medical skill. After six weeks’ treat- 
ment, however, she returned home physically 
weaker than when she went. Here again the 
faculty were baffled. From this time, her attacks 
increased in frequency and violence; severe epi- 
leptic fits, spasmodic contractions, and partial 
paralysis, together with palpitation of the heart, 
constantly occurring. About a week after her 
return home she suddenly lost the power to swal- 
low mechanically. This took place while in the 
act of eating, and naturally excited great alarm. 
All efforts to remove the rigidity having failed, 
her friends, in deep distress, awaited the apparently 
inevitable result. Weeks, however, passed away, 
and, to the astonishment of all, she still survived. 
During twelve weeks, her craving for food was 
ravenous, and yet she was unable to swallow a 
solid morsel. The only nourishment taken all 
this time was by the trickling through her teeth 
of liquids, which partially were imbibed by the 
absorbents. Her auditory faculties next became 
affected, and the sense of hearing gradually for- 
sook her. The power of vision in the left eye was 
also withdrawn, and the sense of smell soon fol- 
lowed its sister faculties. Nearly all the avenues 


of intercourse with the outer world were thus 
closed, sealing up her inner being, to use her own 
expression, ‘‘ in the blackness of perpetual night.” 
After enduring the sufferings and privations of 


| a@ corpse. 
ever the changes that have passed over her, she has 


Her progress, accordingly, was very | 





From that time to the present, what- 


never recovered the use of her three lost senses, 
nor the power of deglutition. Milk now became 
her only food. Her friends were compelled to 
communicate with her by writing on her hand or 
forehead, where her sensibility was preternaturally 
sharpened. At length, at the suggestion of a young 
friend, she learned the finger alphabet, by means 
of which all conversation has for several years 
been carried on, and which has become to her 
‘‘an exhaustless source of pleasure.” So she 
tells us. 

We have referred to the growing sensitiveness 
of her sense of touch. 
length become, that she was able, by this means, 
to read phonographic characters. Astonished and 
rejoiced at this discovery, she began to manipulate 
everything presented to her; and to so wonderful 
an extent was the loss of her eyesight compen- 
sated, that before long she was able to recognise 
persons after a month’s absence, by a careful 
scrutiny. The extraordinary evidences of this 
intensified sensibility which she displayed na- 
turally begot suspicion in some minds; and touch- 
ing in the extreme is the allusion which she 
makes in her autobiography to her first discovery 
that such doubts of her sincerity were entertained, 
and the shock it gave to her moral nature. 

A summer and a winter swept over the suf- 
ferer’s head while in this condition; and in the 
following spring, transient relief was afforded by 
an inflammatory gathering in her chest, which, 
however, turned out to be but a harbinger of a 
still more unaccountable phenomenon—that of her 
total abstinence from food and drink and every 
visible kind of nourishment for fully twenty-five 
weeks, during the greater part of which time the 
ordinary secretions ceased entirely. It is sur- 
prising that, during so lengthened a period of 
abstinence, she retained considerable vigour and 
vivacity, and did not lose her former delicately 
fresh and blooming appearance. It was these 
marvellous circumstances, utterly inexplicable on 
ordinarily recognised laws, in connection with 
other reasons, that led to a demand for those suc- 
cessive ‘“‘ watches,” whose notoriety has reached 
to the remotest corners of the land. Although 
the “second watch” was abruptly and prema- 
turely terminated by the indecent haste and im- 
patience of some of its members, yet not the 
slightest tittle of proof was ever attempted to be 
produced that either food or drink was swallowed 
during these trials. 

But “how was she supported all this time?” 
is the very natural and proper question which 
everybody has been incredulously asking; and 
not meeting with an immediate and satisfactory 
response—even supposing that they deigned to 
wait for such reply, which has not always been 


So exquisite did it at- 
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‘want of fresh water, find it greatly alleviated, or altogether 


losophers nor Christians, turned proudly on their | relieved, by dipping their clothes into the sea and putting 


heel, and dogmatically pronounced the whole 
affair an imposture. Well, let us hear what the 


poor sufferer’s own impressions are upon the, 


subject. 


Many have tried to account for it; but it is, un- 
doubtedly, a physiological difficulty. I shall mention a 
fact which, in all investigations, has not been sufficiently 
attended to. 
any food or liquid with my lips, I felt, as it were, an in- 
stinctive need of water in some way; and all through 
my abstinence I was frequently applying it to my face, 
hands, and arms; and it has been calculated that, upon 
an average, I absorbed four ounces each day by its appli- 
cation. Here, then, is an important fact; for, assisted 
by the atmosphere, life might probably be sustained. 
Some have said that I existed by the absorption of my 
own fat; but if it had been by this means alone, I should 
suppose I must have given greater evidence of decline 
and emaciation, and have died before so many weeks 
could have elapsed. Might it not be by this, together 


with the absorption of water, and the inhalation of air? | 


There were many facts connected with this application 
of water, sufficient, I think, to attest its power to sustain 
me. For instance, I would appear sometimes as if 
overcome with exhaustion, and on water being brought 
I would use it, and feel instantly exhilarated and re- 
novated. 


This experimental testimony of the intelligent 
patient herself, receives striking confirmation by 
the opinions of eminent medical writers and the 
numerous illustrative cases cited by the editor in 
the discussion of this part of the subject. Dr. 
Moore confesses that ‘‘ the power of continuing 
a long period without food is not incompatible 
with what we know of vital possibility,” and 
refers to instances of abstinence from solid food 
for ten, fifteen, and eighteen years. We ourselves 
have been most credibly informed of a man who 
continued to subsist without any apparent nou- 
rishment for a space of twenty-cight weeks, and 
whose case could be authenticated at this hour by 
several witnesses. Passing by, for want of space, 
the examples given of fakirs who have been 
buried in the ground, without food, drink, light, 
or air, for six and seven weeks at a stretch, and 
who yet have been found alive when disinterred — 
together with numerous other startling but well- 
attested exemplifications of the same phenomena — 
we quote the following pertinent passage from 
Dr. Carpenter’s “ Physiology.” He says :— 


Tt is a fact now well established, that when the amount 


As soon as I refrained even from touching | 


jthem on whilst still wet. Even the moisture ordinarily 
contained in the atmosphere may be so rapidly absorbed 
as sensibly to increase the weight of the body; and it 
would seem that a small quantity of spirit or of hot fluid 
taken into the stomach, has the power of peculiarly ex- 
citing this absorbent action. Dr. Watson mentions, in 
| his “ Chemical Essays,” that a lad at Newmarket, having 
| been almost starved, in order that he might be reduced 
!to the proper weight for riding a match, was found to 
have increased nearly thirty ounces within an hour, 
though he had only drank half a glass of wine in the 
interval. A parallel instance was related to the author 
| by the late Sir G. Hill, in which the increase of weight 
|was produced by drinking a single cup of tea, and was 
much greater in amount. 


In further corroboration of this view, it is 
stated by Dr. Kerner, in his account of the cele- 
brated Seeress of Prevorst— whose case, in many 
particulars, seems to have resembled that of 
Elizabeth Squirrell—that ‘‘her existence ap- 
peared to depend wholly on the nervous strength 
of other people. By the proximity of weak 
and sickly people, she grew weaker; just as 
‘flowers lose their beauty and perish under the 
'same circumstances. She also drew nourishment 
from the air, and even in the coldest weather could 
not live without an open window.” Now, in singu- 
lar concurrence with this explanation, we find it 
testified by some of her ‘‘ watchers,’ and by all 
her ordinary attendants, that Elizabeth Squirrell 
has frequently asked for more air, requesting that 
the door and window of the room might be 
opened ; while she was often accustomed to re- 
mark, as the reason for her request, that she 
‘lived upon air.”’ 

The commencement of her partial restoration 
is attributed to homeopathic treatment and animal 
magnetism. This fact will, to many persons, 
sufliciently account for the unrelenting and ruth- 
less treatment she has received from certain gen- 
tlemen, and the doom of ignominy and infamy 
to which she has been consigned. Alluding to 
the beneficial effect of homeopathy upon her, 
she says: ‘‘ After I had been under the treat- 
‘ment awhile, if I were faint and took two or 
| three globules, I felt as if I had taken a meal: 
the internal warmth and energy of my stomach, 
which had been so long suspended, gave signs of 
| restoration ; and. after some time I felt a slight 
| desire to moisten my mouth.” The slight ame- 
lioration thus begun was aided and promoted by 








of fluid has been greatly reduced, absorption of water | frequent magnetic manipulation, and is thus de- 


through the skin may take place to a considerable | 
amount, and this even when the water is not applied to it | 
in the form of liquid, but only in the state of vapour. | 
Thus, there is a case recorded by Dr. Currie of a patient | 
who suffered under obstruction of the gullet, of such a | 
kind that no nutriment, either solid or fluid, could be 
received into the stomach; and who was supported for 


scribed by our author. 


She totally abstained from food, both solid and liquid, 
until October, 1852, when a change appears to have vom 
effected by means of animal magnetism. She had stated 
during the period of her abstinence, that she had no 


sensation of hunger or thirst, but about the region of 


some weeks by immersion of his body in milk and water, | the stomach felt a sensation of coldness. After about a 
and by the introduction of food into the lower end of the | fortnight’s magnetizing, this feeling was, in a measure, 
intestines. During this time his weight did not diminish ; | removed, and she felt a change come over her system. 
and it was calculated by Dr. Currie that from one to two She was then urgently requested to make an effort to 
pints of fluid must have been daily absorbed through the , take some kind of nourishment. After a while she con- 
skin. ‘The patient's thirst, which had been very trouble- , sented; and the first trial made was that of wetting her 
some previously to the adoption of this plan, was removed ! lips with a feather; even this appectet to agitate her 
by the bath, in which he received the most refreshing considerably. She afterwards took something into her 
sensations. It is well known that shipwrecked sailors | mouth, which produced a kind of shock to her whole 
and others who are suffering from thirst, owing to the! frame, violent retching, and great soreness of the mouth, 
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She, however, persevered, taking fruits and liquids, but; against the poor child. Her declaration that the 
quickly ejecting them; and has been sustained in the | singing was produced by a guardian angel was 
same manner from that time to the present, and her) hed to scorn by most folks, and was especially 


health has much improved. but she is still without the |, o's 
power of swallowing, and the nourishment she derives | distasteful to those whose office it is to teach the 


appears to be mainly by means of the absorbent vessels | ministry of angels, as a divinely revealed truth. 
of the mouth ; while, however, she thinks a small por-/ We make no attempt to decide between the dis- 
tion must pass down her throat, though she does not putants on this perplexing subject; but refer 
ssoken ‘the reader to the work itself for a very clear nar- 

It is a remarkable circumstance that, while in| rative of the glass-ringing occurrences, and also 
the magnetic sleep, she is able to foresee and pre- ‘for some analogous cases which seem to throw 


dict all the changes to which she is subject in the Thus, in 
history of her mysterious maladies. Of the ex- 
ercise of this prevision, many startling examples 
are recorded in the work under review. Her 
mesmerist further says : 

I have developed some curious and interesting phe- 


nomena relative to the state of Elizabeth Squirrell. 
is sensitive, both under mesmeric influence and in her 


waking state, tothe approach of a magnet ot the smallest | 


power, and also to erystals; they produce in her sensa 

tions similar to those of an electric shock. She feels the 
influence of magnets and silver in an adjoining room ; 
silver attracts her in an extraordinary manner, and ren 

ders her cataleptic. By passing a crystal over her on 
one oeeasion, her arms became completely rigid; by 
using a magnet in the same way, she was deprived of 
power in her arms and legs, without rigidity, &c.  L be- 
lieve that this magnetic condiuion is suflicient to account 
for all her other abnormalities, and to solve all the dith 

culties of her case. 


Of all the extraordinary phenomena attending 
this case, the most startling and unbelievable, and 
that which served to stir up the most indignant 
hostility, was that of the glass-ringing. As the 
fact was so well attested by unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, that it could not be denied, all sorts of 
absurd charges 
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She | 


and calumnies were brouglit! 


some little light upon the mystery. 


illustration of this point, we read in Rogers’ 
|‘ Philosophy of Mysterious Agents,” that “ under 
peculiar conditions, the human organism gives 
‘forth a physical power, without visible instru- 
ments, lifts heavy bodies, attracts or repels them, 
according to a law of polarity, overturns them, 
and produces the phenomena of sound. ..... 
The peculiar tendency of this force is, in some 
cases of disease, to act outwardly trom the nerve- 
sve. We 
have known a child, eight years old, who seldom, 
at one period, took hold of a glass dish without 
And this is not un- 
appears 
to be present in Elizabeth Squirrell, for the 
glass-ringing is invariably preceded and attended 
Numerous other matters, 
more marvellous than any we have thought it 
‘right to refer to in this review, are comprised 
in the work before us; and which, if examined 
in a spirit of candid inquiry, will be found fully 
to justify the designation which we have applied 
to the heroine to which they refer, namely, that 


centres, upon glass-ware, window-glass, xe. 


its soon bursting to pieces. 


’ This “ peculiar condition, 


common. fs 


by a state of extasis. 


of A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORKING MAN'S WAY IN THE WorLp.” 


CHAPTER L. 
Berweey thirty and forty years ago there stood, 
under the shelter and shadow of a projecting cliff 


of sandstone, here and there pertorated with caves, 


and excavated galleries, and which looked out 
over the Channel upon our southern coast, a small 


isolated tenement, which passed for a fisherman’s | 
Not more than a dozen feet broad, and 


hut. 
above twenty in height, being built of overlapping. 
planks, and blackened trom top to bottom with 
pitch, it showed in the distance like an upright, 
door in the white surface of the rock. It stood, | 
however, some ten paces from the precipitous wall 
of the cliff; and upon approaching it you saw) 
that the intervening space was railed off with’ 
boards, clammy with the contents of the tar-. 
barrel, and nearly as high as your chin. Within 
the inclosed space a few fowls were pecking about. 
among the shingle which formed the wowing, and | 


above them, upon lines stretched from the sum- 


mits of the railings, the nets of the fisherman 
were hung out to dry. The hut, or cottage, 
which in no way differed from a cluster of others 
that stood grouped together at about a furlong’s 
distance upon a broader part of the beach, seemed 
to have been built after the model of an old boat 
stuck on end, a mode of architecture which has 
been long adopted in that part of the world, and 
appears to meet with patronage among seafaring 
men in general. From the door of the hut the 
soil shelved rapidly towards the water, which at 
this spot flowed, when the tide was up, to within 
a few yards of the dwelling. 

Our story commences at this solitary spot on 
the sea-coast. It was towards the close of the 
month of August in the year 18—, on the even- 
ing of a day chequered with clouds and sunshine, 
that.a woman in humble garb, but of graceful 
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and slender figure, and of pallid and pensive 
countenance, might have been seen sitting, with 
clasped hands, and looks directed vaguely across 
the boundless sea, at the door of the hut. A 
writer of romance, or an artist of the romantic 
school, might have taken her for the model of a_ 

tisherman’s 


husband ; 





s wife, watching for the return of her|—-and, worse than that, my poor boy, we shall 
but a close observer would have known | /never return again to our home at Charlton 


that she was really an alien to everything around | 


her—that the tearful eyes which apparently | is the matter! 
scanned so earnestly the bounding billows were | 


fixed on vacancy, ‘and that the visions which | 
memory recalled to her inner sense were far dif- 
ferent trom those which, in all the beauty of a 
summer twilight, had no attractions for her gaze. 
She might have been about thirty-five years of 
age; but the traces of a sorrow deeper than any 
that could be warranted for the loss of worldly 
prosperity, or the descent from competence to 
poverty, which she had evidently suffered, had 
added years to a countenance which, though inte- 
resting, had never been beautiful, and in which 
resignation seemed to struggle with resolve when 
it was free from a cloud of apprehension, almost 
of terror, which gloomed across it at intervals. 
At a few paces from where she sat, a narrow 


creek of the sea, dyked with stakes and old tim- | 


bers, ran up almost to the foot of the rocks which, 
at the height of above two hundred feet, frowned | 
over the beach. In the creek luy a small boat 
which a sturdy boy of some thirteen or fourteen 
years of age was endeavouring to get afloat, as the 
tide, which was coming in apace, rolled wave over 
wave up the narrow islet. As the boat floated at 
length, he shouted ‘‘ Hoorah! now for a row!” 
aud ran towards the female, who rose at his ap- 


mother’s pride, drew him to her side and kissed 
him silently. ‘‘ Now, mother,” said the boy, ‘1 
am going to row you to town as you promised. It 
you don’t go to-night you know I cannot do it at 
all, because my holidays are up to-morrow, and if 
I am not back to school on the very day, Old 
Somers will put another over my head, which I 
shouldn’t like. - 

‘* Ilted,’’ said his mother, and her voice faltered 
and she turned away her head as she spoke, *‘ you 
will not return to school again.” 

‘* Not go back to school !—but, mother, I must 
—l promised Mr. Somers to be hack on the open- 
ing day, and I want to go back—I am very happy 
at school, and [ have so many things to learn, 
that I mean to work hard all the year.’ 

‘‘Come in, Ilted, and shut the door; I want to 
talk to you.” 

The boy did as he was desired, and the pair 
seating themselves on either side of the little 

casement, remained tor a few minutes in silence, 

the one unwilling to speak the words which should 
unmake the other’s happiness —the other in vague 
bewilderment, impatient, yet dreading the an- 
houncement of unwelcome tidings. 

‘* You will forgive me, my dear boy,” said the 
thoughtful mothe r at length, “that I have kept 
you so long ignorant of what it concerns you so 
much to know. I did it from a motive which 
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only a mother can fully understand—it was to 
spare you the burden of a sorrow as long as it 
could be spared. But now it can be spared ne 
longer, and I have been thinking all day how I 
should best perform my duty in telling you the 
bitter truth. You cannot return to Mr. Somers’s 





‘Not go home to Charlton? why, mother, what 
Father said : 

‘‘ Hear me, Ilted! During the year that you 
have been at school your father has lost much— 





‘why must I speak it? he has lost everything 


—Charlton is gone, sold to a stranger—every- 
thing has gone with it—money, credit, friends — 
all are gone, my boy, I cannot ‘tell you all. Your 
father will be here. to- night, perhaps at a late 
hour. Beware how you cross him—you have 
seen but little of him from your birth. He has 
had other things to think of than his only child. 
If you love me, throw yourself in his path as little 
as possible—obey him in all things —that is, it 
tortures me to add, in all things that are right. 
OQ, my boy, spare me the wretchedness of know- 
ing that you too—but what am I doing?  Lited, 
you must love your father, and pray for him — and 
tor me, too, my son. Oh, I am very miserable ! = 

+ Mother, you must not be mise ‘rable—I will 
do everything that you wish, indeed, I will —I 
am a ood, strong fe low, and you must let me be 
a comfort to you and work for you. Only be 
cheerful and happy.’ 

‘My dear boy, you are the only happiness now 
left me, and God only knows how long the sight 
of you will continue to cheer me. But let me 
make an end of a sad tale. Your father urged 


proach, and as her wan: face lighted up with a | this task upon me, and made me the messenger to 


/you of his own and our disgrace. 


I have to tell 
you, that he has offended the Government—that 
he is under suspicion, and is hiding — that he has 
assumed a false name, and that his true name is 
never to pass your lips in the hearing of any, be 
they friends or strangers.”’ 

“Then I know what it is. Father is a smug- 
gler. Do you know, mother, I half-suspected 
that last holidays at Charlton. I saw three sailor- 
fellows burying something in the garden one 
night, when you thought I was fast asleep, and 
father was lighting them with a lantern.” 

“Then, Ilted, you know the worst. Promise 
me solemnly that you will never pursue the same 


course.”’ 


‘“‘T never will, if I can help it, for your sake; 
but I did not know it was so disgraceful as you 
say it 1s.’ 

‘It must be disgraceful, if it brings misery and 
ruin, and contempt besides, upon those who en- 
gage init; but let us talk no more about it. Go 


you now to bed; it will be better that your father 


should not see you till the morning. 





Good night, 
my dear boy, and remember that you are every- 
thing to me.” 

“(ood night, mother;” and with a parting 
kiss and an encouraging ‘smile, the boy ascended 
the narrow stairs and crept into his little erib of a 


slec~ine-place. 
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But Ilted did not sleep. There was silence in| He must work for his living now as well as my- | 


the room below for hours after he had lain down self. 
Unable to compose himself to at farthest. 


upon his couch. 
rest, he rose at length and looked out of the win- 
dow. 


in the casement, to serve perhaps as a guide to again tenfold. 
As he sat dreamily musing upon be the worse for you.’ 


her husband. 
what he had heard, the sound of heavy steps 
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He goes on board w ith me ina day or two 
Shut your eyes and hold your peace, 


and all will be well: the wealth we have lost 


He saw that his mother had placed a light may be won back again—shall be won back 


Thwart me, and, by God, it shall 


‘‘Tt will never be won again, Richard; some-. 


upon the shingle w arned him of the approach of thing tells me that, and I re joice to feel that it is 


some one ; 
emerged into the light. 


and a moment afterwards two figures true. 
One of these he knew to mean, I could share; not the plunder which those 


The gains of honest industry, however 


be his father, but blushed in the darkness of his who should be dearest to me must venture life 


little chamber on noticing that he staggered as he and reputation to obtain. 


walked, and was led and ; guided by his companion. 


A child of mine shall 
‘never, with my consent, be linked with a gang 


Both entered the hut, and he heard the voice of who set the laws at defiance for their own evil 
his mother thanking the stranger for his care of purposes.” 
Darrel ground his teeth, and’ mattened acurse | 
coarse laugh and a rude joke, and then the thick | at this boldness on the part of his spirit-broken | 
husky tones of the sot were heard in irritating | wife, but having become well-nigh sobered by the 
and scornful language, mocking the words of his | | previous dialogue, relapsed into his habitual taci- “ 
wife, as she besought him to retire to rest, and | turnity, and did not reply save by a vengeful look. 


her husband. The man toake his leave with a/| 


sleep off the effects of his excess. To her gentle 
persuasions he returned a torrent of brutal abuse. 
Generally of a brooding, morose, and taciturn dis- 
position, he was never talkative, except when 
under the influence of liquor; and then was inva- 
riably snarling and quarrclsome. 

““Go to bed?” the bully roared. ‘‘ D—n you, 
madam, I shall do as I like. You fancy, I sup- 
pose, that because Dick Darrel is obliged to play 
at hide-and-seek, you are to manage him as you 
choose. Let me tell you he’s master in his own 
house yet, and will be obeyed. Obeyed! Do you 
hear that, woman ?” 

‘‘T hear you, Richard. Do 
lest our poor boy should hear you too. 

** Poor boy! What are you snivelling about ? 
D—n poor boy. [ll makeaman of him, by God. 
As for hearing, what signities what he hears? A 
man’s none the worse for a glass of liquor. |] 
suppose you think I’m drunk, and not a fit spec- 
tacle for my own son, d—n me. 
get rid of your superlative notions, I can tell you. 
You’ve done with your gentility, madam, for 
ever ; and the sooner you find it out the better.” 

‘*T have found it out already, Richard. 
are worse losses than those of competence and 
station.” 


not talk so loud, 


9 


dam?” 

‘““] mean that I can submit to any reverse of 
fortune, but not to the loss of good name.’ 

“ Who w ants you to submit { to anything ? Con- 
found you! 
me. Does Lited know that he goes no more to 
school °’ 

‘‘He knows all you bade me tell him.” 

‘And more too, I see by your looks. Rot you, 
madam, have you taught the boy to despise his 
father ?”’ 

‘“No, Richard. I pray God you may never teach 
him that yourself.”’ 

‘©A very complimentary speech from a wife, 
certainly. Look you, madam, I will have no 
The boy 
You know what I mean. 


meddling on your part‘ from this hour. 
joins ws. 


Mark that. 


| 
| 





At length he growled “ Bring me the lantern,” 

and, as in obedience to his command, the woman 
silently prepared it, he kicked back a sliding plank 
in the floor, stept into the cavity beneath, received 
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the proffered light without uttering a word, dis- © 


appeared from view, and tor a few moments was 
heard making his way through the subterranean 
passage be neath the enclosure at the rear of the 
hut to the retreat of a cavern hollowed out of the 
mass of the cliff. 

Ilted, who had listened with feclings which 
may be imagined to the whole of the above scene, 
but who knew nothing of the secret passage, was 
at a loss to account for the sudden and total silence 
which followed the surly demand for the lantern, 


-ashehad listened in yain tor the drawing of the bolts 


of the door, which had been securely fastened at the 


exit of the stranger. 


) 


You'll have to | 


There 


His first thought was to de- 
scend to reassure his mother, but uncertain whether 
she was yet alone, he hesitated for some minutes ere 
he crept stealthily down. <A light was burning 
on the table, but the chamber appeared deserted. 
A sigh, however, drew his attention to a dark 


‘corner of the room, and there, on her knees, he’ 


beheld his mother, her hands clasped in prayer, 
her countenance lifted to heaven—a few stifled 


sobs and fervent words reached his ears —his own 
“ What the devil do you mean by that, ma-| name burst frequently from her lips in earnest 
/and agonizing tones—and he saw the big round 


tears glistening as they fell, as with sorrowful 


-and trembling accents she claimed the Divine 


protection on behalf of her only child. 
do as I tell you, and leave the rest to. 


‘mind the 


Ilted drew 
back as noiselessly as he came, and sought his 
couch. He heard his mother retire to rest shortly 
after. He lay for some time revolving in his 
new circumstances of his young life 
which the past few hours had revealed to him. 
We cannot analyse his thoughts. A boy in his 
fourteenth year is not likely to reflect very pro- 
foundly, but he may feel de eply and resolve firmly. 


The dise ‘overy of his father’s baseness drew tears 


of shame from his sleepless cyes—but he dashed 
them away when he thought of her whose only 
thought and most fervent prayer was for him— 
and made a resolution to devote his future life to 
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her happiness and to compliance with her com- 
mands, in spite of all opposition. Wearied out at 
length with conflicting emotions, and fatigued 
moreover with the exercise of the past day, he 
fell asleep, to wake no more to the careless delights | 





of boyhood and the innocent gaiety of an un- 
troubled heart. 

While mother and son are losing in forgetful- | 
ness the stings of sorrow and apprehension, we | 
may devote, for the sake of our readers, a few 
moments to the antecedents of the reckless hus- 
band and father. Richard Darrel was the son of 
a lieutenant in the navy, who had died on board | 
ship, though not in baitle, while his child was. 
yet an snfant. The boy had been brought up by 
an uncle, a retired ofticer.in the coast-guard ser- 
vice. He had’shown a bold spirit and a daring 
amounting to recklessness from his earliest years ; | 
and had these qualities been restrained by self- | 
command, and guided by an educated judgment, 
he might have turned out a hero ata period when 
heroes were plentiful and much in request. But | 
the uncle, whose whole time was occupied in| 
imbibing provocations for a fit of the gout, and 
in getting rid of the fit when it came, allowed | 
first the child, then the boy, then the lad, to have | 
his own way, until that was no longer bearable. | 
He then shipped him on board a revenue cutter 
in the service in which he had himself become 
disabled, promising to measure his future bounty 
towards ‘him by the character and distinction he 
should obtain by his own conduct. ‘There was 
something in the nature of his new occupation 
that assorted with the disposition of the youth, 
now rising into manhood; but his passions, so 
long unrestrained, could ill brook command 
bend to submission. He gained a character for 
promptness and boldness; but, from his overbear 
ing conduct among his messmates, won no favour 
from them, becoming rather an object of dislike. 
He had no principle, unless intense and perfect 
selfishness be a principle; and with his rec ‘Kless | 
scorn of danger was united an equal scorn of the | | 
opinion of the world, and of the claims of moral | 
obligation. His uncle, who judged him solely | 
from the report of his superiors, proud of a few 
dashing exploits in the service, used his interest | 
successfully to procure him promotion; and when | 
the young officer, during a temporary absence | 
from duty, paid court to the only daughter of : 
deceased friend, who had left her to his guardian- 
ship, the old man backed his suit, and, with the 
characteristic precipitation of his class, married 
the young couple before either of them had time 
or opportunity to form a just estimate of the | 
other. 

That hasty and ill-assorted marriage was fatal | 
to the peace of the luckless bride. As the sole | 
offspring of her deceased parent, she was heiress 
to a small property, consisting of a little villa 

called C harlton, alre: ady alluded to, and a few acres | 
of land, situated on the coast, a few miles from a_ 
Watering-place which had once been fashionable ; | 





only child was born. 


next seven years. 
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modestly desired her to execute a deed making 
over the whole of her property to his sole disposal ; 

and upon her hesitating to comply, and expos- 
tulating at the proposition, had the brutal candour 
to tell her to her face that he had married her for 
her money, and that if she did not choose to put 


| him in possession of it, she might go to the devil. 


The poor victim did as most women would have 
done—surrendered herself more completely to the 
dspotism of her tyrant by resigning everything 
to his grasp, in the delusive hope of winning his 
affection by the self-sacrifice. 

During her husband’s absence on duty, Martha 
Darrel resided on the little estate at Charlton, and 
here, in the first year of her wedded life, her 
1 The love of a mother for 
her babe took the place of the affection which 
‘from a sense of duty she strove, but in vain, to 
nourish for the father. Of him she saw but little, 
save at infrequent and short intervals, for the 
The vessel in which Darrel 
Was now second in command was stationed on a 


distant part of the coast, where he spent what 
‘leisure he had on shore in the commerce of an 


illicit amour, and never found time for a visit to 
Charlton save when his funds ran low, and he 
deemed there might be a chance of replenishing 
them by exactions in some shape or other upon 
the slender revenues of his wife. 

Soon after Ilted had completed his seventh 
year, Darrel, from his overbearing conduct and 
implacable disposition, fell into sudden and irre- 
trievable disgrace. It is not necessary here to 
recount the circumstances the of case; suffice it 
to say, that he received a private intimation from 
head-quarters to withdraw from the service, and 
was only saved trom the ignominy of public ex- 
posure by the exertions of his uncle, who spared 
no expense to preserve the family name from 
odium. Having succeeded in this, the old man 
peremptorily broke off all connection with his 
nephew, disowning him from that time forth, and 
died shortly after. Darrel affected to care little 
‘either for his loss of reputation as a public servant, 
or for the anger of his wealthy and only relative ; 
‘and, boasting that he was rich enough to retire 
‘upon his property, shut himself up in Charlton to 
brood over his sullen resentments and construct 
dbs ins for the future. At home he was a black 
cloud over the domestic hearth—a surly tyrant to 
‘| he r whom he was bound to cherish, and a mystery 
and a terror to his son. Fearing the effect of ex- 
ample upon the future character of her child, 
Martha had wrung from her husband permission 
‘to send him to se shool. Ilted had therefore been 
de ‘spatched to a neighbouring academy ; and from 
the time of his father’s domestication at Charlton 
‘until the period of the opening of our story, had 
been under the care of Dr. Somers, with the ex- 
ception only of the usual holiday intervals. 

Darrel, from his constitutional habits, could 
‘neither sit idle at home nor engage in peaceful 
avocations elsewhere. Action he must have, and 


tog ther with an annual income, sufficient for her| revenge he sought for—revenge against the go- 


own support, arising from a funded principal. | 
Before she had been three weeks a wi ife, Richard | 


vernment which had di him. Further, 
the small means which his wife had brought him, 
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already wasted by his extravagance when in full} ended, she beckoned him out upon the beach, and 
pay as a King’s officer, would not long suftice for | the two together walked down to the little creek, 
his ordinary expenditure, and must be supple-| where they found a sailor-boy, who had been the 
mented from some source or other. His experience | occasional companion of Ilted during the last 
in the Coast-guard service had initiated him in all! month, engaged in rigging up a sail in the little 
the secrets of the smuggling trade; he had often | boat, with a view to a trip to town with a cargo 
sympathised instinctively with the contrabandists| of shrimps and small crabs, the produce of his 
in their bold war against the higher powers, and | early labours. 

it now occurred to him that he might gratify at ‘You will go with Dan to If ,’ said Mar- 
once both his hatred of government oppression | tha, ‘‘and amuse yourself there for the day. 
and his love of gain by going over to their side. , Here is something for dinner for you both’ —and 
An inclination to do wrong is rarely thwarted for | she put a small packet into his hand. ‘You will 
want of opportunity. While Darrel was casting | return over the cliffs in the evening, and be sure 





about for the means of an introduction to the tree- 
traders, the leader of a gang, who had heard of 


his disgrace and calculated upon the revulsion of 


feeling it would occasion, was as anxiously wait- 
ing for a meeting with him. The smuggler knew 
that the boldness and experience of the discarded 
revenue officer would be of the highest value to 
the community, and rightly guessed that there 
would be little difficulty in securing them, if the 
attempt could be made before his wrath had time 
to subside. They met, apparently by accident, 
and the result is soon told. Darrel joined the 
gang, infused new spirit into its operations, 
amassed considerable wealth, escaped a hundred 
times, by his knowledge of their tactics, the pur- 
suit of his encmies—grew bolder and bolder by 
success—made Charlton, which was conveniently 
situated for the purpose, a depository for unlawful 
goods—and becoming at length careless from long 
impunity, roused the suspicion of the excise, who 
pounced down upon his accumulations at an un- 
guarded moment and seized everything. By a 
hurried flight he escaped a prison, but all he pos- 


sessed became forfeit to the crown, and himself 


driven further a-ficld to the shelter of some distant 
covert, where he might feel safe from arrest. By 
his orders Martha and her son had been conveyed 
to the hut where we found them at the commence- 
ment of this chapter. Darrel was now grown 
desperate and prepared for desperate measures ; it 
was rare that he was entirely free from the ex- 
citement of intoxication, which he sought as a 
relief from reflections too mortifying to be borne. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Inrep rose from an unquiet sleep on the following | 


morning to the consciousness of a new and sor- 


that you are home by sunset. Stop, do not come 


‘down to the beach, but remain on the cliff, and I 


will meet you there.” 

Martha hardly knew why she gave these direc- 
tions to her son—a maternal instinct tanght her 
to dread his mecting with her husband, and more 
mechanically than designedly she thus deferred, 
for some hours at least, what she dreaded as an 
evil. 

Ilted obeyed her with alacrity, jumped into the 
boat, and gave his promise to be found at the 
'trysting-place at the hour appointed. The little 
bark soon glided out upon the open waters. A 
gentle breeze was blowing, and, hoisting sail, Dan 
steered for the town, which lay at a distance of 
‘some three miles to the west. ‘They arrived at 
H while the beach was crowded and the 
tish-market was at its height. At another time, 
the multitudinous concourse, and the singular 
traffic going forward—the sale by Dutch auction— 
and the clamour of the market, would have been 
the source of no small interest and amusement to 
Ilted. But now a leaden weight bound his spirit, 
and he wandered with apathy amid the uproar, 
but too glad to escape from his companion to 
commune with his own thoughts. He had divined 
instantly the motive of his mother in thus ab- 
senting him from home, and, from the recollection 
of what had passed in his hearing the night 
before, his first impulse was to dispute her com- 
mands, that he might be near to protect her, at 
least, by his presence, from the recurrence of 
similar brutality; but, true to the resolution he 
had then solemnly formed to obey her in every- 
thing, he had yielded that ready compliance with 
her wish which first put it to the test. He sought 
not to share the dinner of which the sailor-boy 
had taken charge, but wandered alone through 
_the town, lost in his own reflections, and indulging 











rowful existence. He heard his mother stirring | now in vague wishes, now in vain regrets; now 
below, and soon descended to the little sitting-| forming plans for the restoration of his mother’s 
room, not without the expectation and some fear | lost happiness, and lamenting that he was not a 
of there mecting his father. Darrel, however,}man, with age and strength, to put them in 
was not to be seen; nor did he make his appear- | execution. 

ance at the morning meal. Few words passed} Weary at length with the hum of the busy 
between the mother and son, but they understood ‘throng, he turned his steps, as the afternoon drew 
each other. Ilted would have spoken of the last | on, towards the high lands which overlooked the 
night's dialogue, but, uncertain whether his father | sea, resolving to make a circuit over the heights 
was within hearing, he held his peace. In a|and among the scattered tufts of copse, so as to 


voice as careless as he could assume, he at length | be at the rendezvous at the time agreed upon. 
inquired for him. His mother, placing her fingers! He gained the summit; and, somewhat soothed 
to her lips, and pointing to the ground, returned | by the glorious prospect which, as well seaward 
After the repast was|as inland, burst upon his view, felt his spirits 


a comumon-place reply. 
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revive in the presence of the magnificent grandeur 
of nature, without suspecting for a moment the 
influence which it exercised upon him. On either 
side a boundless prospect stretched out before him ; 


to the right, the limitless ocean, chequered with | 


fleeting cloud-shadows, and speckled here and 


there with the silvery sail even to the verge of 


the horizon; to the left a pastoral landscape, 
almost as limitless in extent, amidst which the 
white cottages of the poor and the stately man- 
sions of the rich glittered in the sunlight, and 
cast their dark shadows along the bright emerald 
sward. Here stood the golden corn, waving 
gently beneath the familiar breeze that wove 
fantastic wreaths of shadow among the nodding 
ears, Which in a moment shook them off and 
sparkled again in the bright ray. Here were the 
stooping forms of husbandmen, plying the sickle 
in the rich harvest, and binding into sheaves the 
produce of the teeming earth. Here, dark masses 


of umbrageous forest upreared a thousand green | 
heads to greet the summer wind, which sported | 


with their tresses, and drank the fragrant odours 
they exhaled. In the meadows the cattle, clustered 


in groups beneath the tree-shadows, lay calmly | 


sleeping; or, knee-deep in the crystal pools of a 
meandering streamlet, bared their broad backs to 
the sun. Aloft the lark trilled forth her never- 
ending song, and nearer earth the silent sea-gull 
swept fearlessly past, breaking the surrounding 
stillness by the flap-flap of his unwearied wing. 
Ilted half forgot the cloud that had come over 
his destiny in contemplation of the scene. Ata 
little distance from the spot to which he had 


wandered stood a lighthouse, with the inmates of 


which — an old man, a lad who acted as an as- 
sistant, and the old man’s daughter — he had 
become in some measure intimate during his pre- 
vious rambles in the neighbourhood. ‘The old 
man had a sort of museum of stuffed birds, which 
he prepared himself — they had all dashed them- 
selves to death against the lantern in stormy 


nights, and he had stuffed them to serve, as he | 


said, as a warning to other bipeds to keep a look- 
out ahead, and by way of amusement for his idle 
hours. lIlted had shown an interest in his collec- 
tion, which had won the old man’s favour, and 
the two were therefore excellent friends. De- 


lighted with the clearness of the atmosphere, and | 


the unwonted beauty of the prospect, Ilted re- 
solved to borrow old Browning’s telescope, and 
entered the lighthouse for that purpose. The 
goodnatured old fellow, who was in the act of 
immortalising a kestrel hawk, handed him the 
glass immediately, telling him at the same time 
that he need not return it till the morning, as he 
had another in his chest — and regretting that he 
could not at the moment leave his occupation to 
show him the best points of view. 

The boy, quite as well pleased to be alone, 
sallied forth again with the instrument, and by 
its help renewed his survey of the landscape. 
Hours passed away in this pleasant occupation, 
and in such indulgence in the vagaries of a boyish 


'small white spot embedded in foliage and lying 
far away along the coast, he discovered or fancied 
he discovered in it a resemblance to his old home 
‘at Charlton. He gazed upon it long and earnestly, 
and the spectacle brought back a train of childish 
memories and associations dating from his earliest 
recollections, which threw him again into melan- 
‘choly. The vision of his infant years, of the ma- 
ternal caresses and sympathies which had made 
them joyous and happy, upon the beloved spot 
where his eyes first saw the light, returned in 
full force to his remembrance — and, boy though 
he was, with hopes yet young and ardent, con- 
trasted bitterly with the feelings and forebodings 
of the hour. Weary with his wanderings, he 
threw himself upon the cool grass beneath the 
shadow of a rock, and with the bosom of the 
broad sea heaving sluggishly bencath his dreamy 
gaze, lived over again the years of his past life as 
the events of his short career rose into review. 
His childish years —the pleasures and the pains 
of the first brief period of existence, before a 
father’s presence had cast a gloom over its young 
delights — his first separation from home and 
parting from his mother —his school discipline 
and school-boy exploits and friendships, and the 
| hopes they had fed and fostered — all passed like 
ithe pictures of a shifting panorama before his 
‘mind's eye, as he gave himself up to the train of 
}reflection which accident had suggested. How 
| bright and golden appeared these pictures of the 
| past as memory drew them! How dark and dis- 
|couraging the prospect of the future, pregnant as 
‘it was with certain sorrow and suffering to her, 
‘upon whom alone in the world he could rely for 
affectionate guidance and sympathy in his outset 
upon life. 

With a heavy heart [ted rose from his resting- 
place, and pursued his way towards that part of 
the cliff which stood above the hut that had been 
his temporary residence, and where he had pro- 
mised to meet his mother at the hour of sunset. 
Already his shadow, stretched to a colossal length, 
warned him that the hour was not far distant, 
and the almost level sun looked him in the face 
as he advanced against his dazzling beams to the 
place of meeting. He gained the spot, however, 
ere yet the red orb sunk behind the gray cloud 
that lay along the horizon seaward, and seating 
-himself upon the summit of a projecting head- 
land, a few paces beyond the place of his father’s 
‘concealment, there awaited the appearance of his 
mother. He was not certain from what direction 
\she might approach the place, as the business of 
providing for household wants often led her to the 
neighbouring hamlets, and as she often walked inthe 
evening either on the cliffs or along the beach. He 
sat therefore at a point where he could command 
a view as well of the track along the shore as of 
‘the various winding pathways which led to the 
‘scattered hamlets and lone houses in the upland 
idistrict. As evening came on and the last red 
‘gleam of daylight lit up the landscape, crowds of 
|rooks came cawing over head and filled the air 





Imagination as it was calculated to excite. Hap-| with their hoarse clamours, then wheeling in a 


pening to bring his instrument to bear upon a| vast circle, bore away for a distant cluster of old 
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elms, in the midst of which stood the gray tower | junk when you’ve done with it — you’ve learned 4 
Ilted watched them till) the way of the world too soon, my young sprig ;” 


of an ancient church. 
the old trees nodded their bald tops beneath the 
weight of their noisy tenants, and the chimes of 
the old church rang out the hour of curfew. The | 
sun had sunk behind the gray cloud, and trans- | 
formed it into a broad, blood-red curtain, whose | 
crimson glare was reflected in the deep, every | 
rippling wave of which, crowned with the bright 
effulgence, bore it onwards to the pebbly margin | 
at the foot of the cliff. 

Still Ilted sat there alone, and though he looked | 
continually on every side, no human form ap- 
proached. Far down in the valle ‘y he could see 
the reapers returning from their labours, and from 
another quarter the distant shout of the harvest- | 
home arose from a group assembled round a 
heavily-laden wain, which, to the sound of hearty 
cheers and the cracking thong of the driver, the 
sturdy oxen were dragging to the farmstead. 
Twilight was creeping on the scene, when the 
boy instinctively put the telescope to his eye, and 
swept the whole landward side of the view. 
Then advancing to the ledge of the cliff, and 
lying flat upon the grass, he turned the tube 
towards his mother’s dwelling—‘‘She is not 
there,” he said unconsciously—‘‘the place is 
empty.” Then, pausing for a moment, he rose to 
his feet, and walking a few paces, began carefully 
to examine through the glass the coast-line to- 
wards the west, which, from the spot where he 
stood, was visible for several miles. Suddenly he 
started as though stung by a venomous reptile, 
but though his whole frame shook and tremble d, 
and his very flesh seemed to quiver with horror | 
— yet, constraining himself by a violent effort, he | 
kept his eye fixed to the vibrating instrument for 
a few agonizing seconds—then, dashing it from 
him with a wild and wailing ery, he started at 
full speed like one possessed —and turning neither 
to the right nor the left, made straight for the 
spot which a moment before had fascinated his 

e. 

As Ilted cast the telescope to the ground, and | 
shot off with the speed of a startled roe, he ran | 
almost into the arms of old Browning, who, having 
finished his bird-stufting, and sceing the youth | 
still on the cliff, had come forth to invite him in. 
to inspect the new addition to his museum. Ilted 
glared at him for an instant, as if about to speak, | 
but without stopping, avoided his outstretched | 
hand, and plunging down the path that led toa 
woody ravine, leaped the enclosing fence, and the 
next moment was heard crashing his way among 
the tangled underwood. The old man _ stood 
gazing after him, and in a few minutes saw him | 
emerge again upon the down on the other side, | 
and rapidly disappear in the distance, as the 
deepening shades of evening sunk upon the view. | 
‘‘Not particular polite, however,” ejaculated the | 
old gentleman, as he stooped to pick up his pro- | 
perty, thus unceremoniously abandone d. ‘ What | 
the deuce is in the wind now 








ter care of my Dolland ‘another time —‘ Will you | | bear hee a 


be so kind, Mister Brow ning?’ when you want to | 


| waved by the night- wind. At intervals, 


‘march; but she heeds not. 


and he stumped back to the door of his round 
tower, to the solace of his evening pipe. 





CHAPTER III. 


THe sun had been nearly an hour below the 
horizon, and only a faint reddish haze in the 


north-west marked the spot in the heavens where 


he had disappeared from view. The moon, in her 
second quarter, shone brightly above the ‘silvery 
edge of a floating cloud, and threw the black 


| shadows of the cliffs far along the beach, or where 


the rampart of cliff is interrupted by ravines green 


with furze, copsewood, and fern, down to the 


tidal margin, shed her silver light upon the sands, 
and wantoned with the salt spray, as it dashed 
upon the shore. 

About three miles eastward of the hut which 
Darrel had chosen as a retreat for his wife and 
son, and a hiding-place for himself, there is a 
little inlet, but two or three roods in area, known 
by the name of Freshwater Cove, so called because 
there a small streamlet, which rises a few miles 
inland, pours its scanty tribute to the ocean, over 
a slanting face of rock, hardly more than twenty 
feet in height. The summit of the cliff, which 
here is in no part above double that height from 
the level of the sea-beach, is overgrown with a 
forest of young or dwarf oaks, and almost impas- 
sable, except by a single trodden path, from the 
abundance of underwood, brambles, and rank 
grass, Which cover the entire surface of the soil. 
The Cove les very low, and though its bed be of 
the finest and softest sand, and from its romantic 
and picturesque beauty it is often visited and re- 
visited by strangers, it is accessible only when 
the tide is out, and is deeply submerged at high 
water. 

It is apparently low water now, but the tide has 
turned above an hour ago. Over the smooth sand 
the shadows of a few stunted trees, which skirt the 
cliff, are moving slowly as the branches are heavily 
the 
moonlight elimmers through the foliage, and falls 
in fitful gleams upon what seems the inanimate 
body of a woman prostrate upon the ground, her 


face partially concealed by an arm upon which it 


rests; while, with the other stretched forward, 
she appears convulsively to grasp the earth. The 
dark blood flows piteously from a cruel wound on 
her temples, and mingles with the tiny rivulets 
of brine which each succeeding wave sends on- 
wards, nearer and nearer, to the shore. The sea- 
breeze stirs her g: arments — the hoarse surge, with 
mournful and regular peals, advances its onward 
Already the breakers 
burst in thundering voices at her feet, and the 
salt spray dashes over her; but she moves nota 
limb. <A few more pulses of old Ocean’s restless 


I shall take bet- | heart, and his cold arms shall fold her round, and 


ray in his mortal embrace. 
But, hark! There is a sudden rustling sound 


borrow —and pitch it away like a piece of old! in the ‘wood — the crackling of sundered branches, 
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and the short, quick, 
hunted by beagles — and the next moment there 
isa vision of a boy, bareheaded, his raiment torn 
with haggard looks and _ half-frantic 
gesture, peering from the summit of the cliff, 

where the streamlet trickles down the rock. He 
seeks a place to descend into the Cove, selects the 
only pri acticable chance, and laying himself face 
to face with the shelving water- weshed stone, 

glides instantly down upon the soft, wet sand, 

and rushes W ith a fierce cry of joy to the inani- 
mate form which the salt waves are already about 
to bear from his grasp. It is Ited, come to rescue 
his mother from death, or to share with her an 
ocean tomb. 

His first care is to raise her in his arms, to drag 
her away from the advancing billows, and place 
her upon a fragment of fallenrock. The spectacle 
of her blood, and the ghastly wound upon that 
beloved face, wrings a groan of agony from his 
breast; but in an instant he has torn the kerchiet 


to shreds, 


from his neck, and bound it firmly round her’ 
But she is insensible to his voice, his | 
broad and regular ranks burst in thundering tones 


temples. 
tears, his caresses. He chafes her cold hands, 
lays his warm cheek to hers, covers it with kisses, 
and with plaintive accents, words of tenderest 
affection, whispered in her ears, strives to recal 
her to consciousness; butin vain. He clasps her 
in his arms, and moans bitterly over the lifeless 


form which returns no pressure to his grasp. The 
night-breeze freshens, the rippled swell of the 
summer sea breaks into leaping billows, and 


louder and heavier, with each succeeding stroke, 
the breakers dash with dull 
upon the sand, and shoot their foaming tongues 
far up towards the narrow inclosure. ‘* Merciful 
God!” cries the distracted boy, in his anguish, 
‘‘are we to perish thus?’ Half-frantic with the 
terror of the moment, he turns a despairing look 
around upon the wild solitude; 
loud cry, throws himself again upon the senseless 
form of his mother. 
motionless frame. He 
in his passionate embrace. He rushes ‘to the 
descending streamlet, now sparkling in the moon- 
beams, and, collecting water in the hollows of his 
hands, hastens to bathe her brows with the cool 
liquid; repeating the application again and again, 
and with a shell snatched from thé sand, pouring a 
few drops between those livid lips. 
speakable relief they part with a convulsive mo- 
tion, and a deep sigh bursts from them. Slowly 
and heavily, as when one awakes unwillingly to 
an ordeal of terror and torture, her eyelids are un- 
closed, and Martha Darrel, with unconscious and | 
bewilde red gaze, looks around. She essays to | 
speak, but for some minutes her lips refuse their 
utterance ; and memory, more merciful than relent- 
less destiny, brings not “back the miseries of the past. 

“Where am I?” at length she asks in feeblest 
tones; ‘‘and who has brought me here ?”’ 

“0 mother, dear mother, it is 1; surely you 
know me ? 

“Tlted !— my son Ilted ! — and w hy have you 
brought me here? take me hone —oh, Iam perish- 
Ing here! — why did you bring me here ?”’ 


gasping sobs, as of a man! 


OF THE 


hollow wind wailed in the 





and leaden sound | 


_teet below the surlace. 


and uttering a| 
‘him for an instant beneath it. 
But there is life yet in that | a space, and the pair plunge forward to the point ; 
can feel her beating heart | the boy 





a 


Yo his un- | 
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‘‘ Mother, dear mother, I did not bring you 
here —I came to save you —rise, dear mother, 
and lean on me, — we may yet wade round the 
point, but the tide is coming in fast, and if we 
stay here we shall be drowned.” 

“ What point? Whereare we? Ah, merciful 
God! then it was not a horrible dream !”’ 

‘‘No, mother, my poor mother, it was not a 
dream —I saw the dreadful deed, but could not 
prevent it—mother, I am come to save you— 
rise and come with me, while we may yet clear the 
point — see how the water is coming in—a few 
minutes, and it will be too late.” 

‘‘Tited, I cannot rise; save yourself, my dear 


boy, and leave me here ; it is better for me to die.” 


in God's 


“Mother, I will never leave you; 
name | will stay here, if you stay here.’ 
And the boy seated himself on the sand, and 
looked his mother calmly in the face; and the 
caverns of the rocks 


-around; while the sea grew dark, and, lke an 
angry cur, showed its white teeth as it rushed 


scowling towards them, and the black billows in 


almost at their fect. 

“ited, I will try for your sake to escape. 
Give me your hand.”’ The son was at her side in 
an instant, and raised her to her feet. 

‘Tf you are afraid of the water, mother, shut 
your eyes, and lean upon me; perhaps there 1s 
yet time, and I may guide you round.” 

Martha’s limbs tremble, and her brain reels as 
she makes the attempt; but with all a mother’s 
courage on behalf of an only child, she staggers 
forward into the threatening waves towards the 
projecting point, which is already based several 
The pair pause for a mo- 
ment, when they have got beyond the breakers. 
The water reaches the boy’ s shoulders, and each 
advancing wave lifts him off his feet, or buries 
There is a lull for 


swimming, the mother struggling fear- 
fully to keep her footing. A minute more, and 
they had rounded the rock, but an envious billow, 
which, for a moment, blots out the sky from their 
view, dashes them back into the foaming line of 
breakers, where, reeling and giddy with the 
shock, they instinctively return to the now fast 
narrowing patch of dry sand they had so lately 
quitted. 

“Heaven be merciful to us!” said Martha. 
‘This is our grave, my poor boy; let us pray to 
God, for there is none other to help us.’ 

“Let us try again, mother, at the other point; 
perhaps it is not so deep on that side; it 1s not 
_half-tide yet, and there is still a chance of escape.” 

‘*God grant that it may be so. Give me your 
hand once more; alas! there is no time for de- 
liberating.” 

Again “the mother and son are battling with the 
waves, on the further side of the Cove; but this 
time they are driven back by the incoming tide, 
while yet full twenty feet from the uttermost 
verge of the projecting barrier. Martha, spirit- 
less and exhausted, now sinks down upon the 
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rock seat whence she had lately risen, and resigns | without a narrow escape of being carried out to 
herself to the inevitable death which awaits them | sea and drifted up the coast, finally effected a safe 


both. And ever wails the wind, and hoarsely 
roars the sea; and on and on, in regular ranks, 
like an invading foe, marches with fateful step 
the advancing tide, whose every threatening bil- 
low booms like a death-knell in her ears. 

But the fiery spirit of the boy rebels against 
the impending death; and wandering round and 
round the now confined enclosure, he vainly tries 
to scale the steep rocks which shut them in. 

‘Come to me, my son, and let us die together. 
God will take us to himself. Come to my arms, 
Ilted, and we will sleep the last sleep in peace.”’ 

‘‘Mother! ought we not to preserve our lives, 
if possible >’ 

“‘ Assuredly, my boy; but God has not willed 
it so. Let us submit to His decrees with 
patience.”’ 

“Yes, mother, yes; but if I could swim round 
the cliff, I have been thinking, [ might pull you 


up the rock where I slid down at first. Shall I 
not try it?” 
“I dare not prevent you, my boy. May 


Heaven preserve you in the attempt; but I cannot 
witness it. What would you have me do ?” 

‘‘ Help me to roll the crag you are sitting on to 
the highest part of the ground; then, if I succeed 
in getting round, you must stand upon it, and I 
will let down a branch of a tree for you to climb 
up.” 

“Tt is our only chance, and it is our duty to 
try it.” 

Both now put their hands to the fragment of 
stone, which,with some difficulty, they moved to 
the foot of the smooth shelving rock, over which 
the waters of the streamlet trickled into the Cove. 
When Ilted had rested a moment from.the fatigue 
of this effort, he embraced his mother in silence, 
and, without further pause, plunged through the 
breakers, and swam out seawards, intending to 
elear the point round which they had first at- 
tempted to wade ; but the tide, which was setting 
strongly up channel, bore him away in a contrary 
direction; and he saw that on that side the at- 
tempt would be in vain. But with a good heart 
he set his face towards the farther point, and 
happily, with a determined struggle, and not 


landing. Several times, as he swam for more 
‘than life, he shouted cheerily, in the hope that she, 
for whose sake he was willing’to lay it down, 
/might hear him and take courage. 

_ But Martha heard nothing beyond the howling 
of the wind, the hoarse murmur of the gathering 
‘surges, and the booming roar of the breakers 
upon the beach, whose stern voices rang in her 
ear like the knell of the brave boy. She sat and 
moved not till she rose mechanically as the tide 
came on and bathed her feet; then she stood up 
upon the rocky fragment, and turning away from 
the remorseless sea, fixed her eyes on the grassy 
fringe at the summit of the cliff. She had made 
up her mind to die there, and was fast sinking 
into the apathy and listlessness which her late 
sufferings and fatigue united with the present 
despair to produce, when she heard an animating 
shout, and in a few moments more beheld the 
dripping face of her boy bending over the bank. 

‘‘ Have courage and patience, mother. God be 
praised! I[ can save you now; but I must not stay 
to talk;” and he disappeared again almost in- 
stantly. A few moments after he was pulling 
manfully at the hurdle fences which enclosed the 
forest dell, through the centre of which the little 
streamlet wound its way. Several of these he 
severed from their osier fastenings by means of 
his knife, lifted them from their hold in the earth, 
and bore them to the top of the shelving rock, 
calling ever and anon as he worked to his mother 
to be of good cheer. When he judged that he 
had enough for his purpose, he passed the hurdles 
one at a time down the sloping cliff. Martha re- 
ceived them as they fell; and, invigorated by the 
prospect of deliverance, had no great difficulty in 
fixing one above the other, so as to form a rude 
ladder by which to ascend to the arms of the 
now happy and exulting boy. 

They were saved ; and, by a simultaneous feel- 
ing, both fell upon their knees, and returned 
audible thanks to Him whose ear is ever open to 
the cry of distress, and who had rescued the op- 
pressed from the wrath of man and the maw of 
the devouring grave. 
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Ir was a cold, gloomy evening, when I, Peter’ 
Crump, was whirled away on top of the Quick- | 
, in which | 
place I had for some years been employed as! 
-deavoured to conceal their sense of inferiority by 
continually making game of me; and she who 





silver coach from the town of A 


assistant in the establishment of Messrs. Biggs 
and Sniggs, linen and woollen drapers. My feel- 
ings were decidedly pleasurable as I lit my cigar, 
fold 





and left the dull streets behind; for A had 
never been an agreeable home to me: my em- 
ployers had been somewhat overbearing, and not 
too polite; my ignorant. brother assistants had en- 


alone had thrown a gleam of sunshine on my re- 


ed my rough voluminous wrapper around me, _sidence in the place had, a short time before I left, 
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gone and bound herself for life to young Hicks, | hemlet, so as to represent the plume of feathers 
the hairdresser, and left darkness and desolation |’pon top of the hemlet, you know, sir. Oh! it’s 
behind. Now I was on my way to C to an ’ansum chimley outside, sir! There’s a failure 
enter upon a new situation, the salary of which | inside, though, somewhere ; the fire smokes with 
was as much as eight pounds a year more than a westerly wind, and wont burn at all with no 
that which I had received from Messrs. Biggs and | other. It’s been lighted ten times to-day, sir, and 
Sniggs; and, besides the brilliant prospect this| wont get up nohow. Mind tobacco-smoke, sir >” 
opened to me, I had the pleasant consciousness of | And, as he asked the question, the waiter paused 
carrying in my pocket no less a sum than six | from his futile attempts to light the fire by means 
pounds, eight shillings, and fourpence-halfpenny, | of an old newspaper which he had recklessly torn 








all my own. 

Of the coach journey I have little to relate. 
It was just as, I suppose, coach journeys on gloomy 
evenings usually are. Inside there were three fut 
ladies and one fat gentleman; outside there were 
several nondescript individuals, silent and sleepy, 
of whom all that was visible was a vague, indis- 
tinct mass of great-coats, woollen shawls, caps, 
and noses. The evening was bitterly cold; and 
glad enough was I when, about nine o’clock, we 
arrived at the large sea-port town of B 
rattled over the stony streets, dropping most of 
the passengers here and there as we went on; 
and drew up, at last, at the door of the Blue 
Boar Hotel, where I was to pass the night, in- 
tending to prosecute my journey next morning 
by the Zwopenny Buster steam-packet. As well 
as the state of my legs would permit — for 
latterly they had been as numb and heavy, from 
the cold, ss a pair of granite posts—I got off the 
coach and entered the house. The waiter showed 
me into the coffee-room, a large, cold, dreary, 
new-looking apartment, with an uncarpeted floor, 
bare walls, curtainless' windows, lots of little 
tables with iron legs, a white marble mantel-piece, 
which made me shiver to look at it, and a cold, 
callous-looking grate, containing a few lumps of 
insensible coal, from which the vital spark had 
nearly fled. What a reception, after a cold ride 
of thirty miles! What a chill to all the hopes I 
had been cherishing of a blazing fire, a comfort- 
able room, Promethean brandy-and-water, and a 
newspaper with a bloody murder in it! The 
waiter saw my lengthened visage, and said in an 
apologetic tone, while he stirred the hopeless- 
looking coals, as if he thought there was any 
possibility of reviving them— 

“Very poor fire, very poor fire indeed, sir! 
The room is not finished yet, sir. Quite a new 
room —a new addition; the house itself is very 
old, sir. The walls of this room is damp yet, and 
won't take the paper. Paper is ordered though, 
sir; and an ’ansum paper it is, sir — the ’ansumest 
paper ever you seen in your life, sir. An extror- 
nary ’ansum coffee-room it will be altogether, 
when it’s finished. It aint quite finished yet, sir ; 
but when it és finished, there wont be such an- 
other in this county or the next. Mr. Snooks is 
the architect, sir; there aint sich another architect 
in the country, sir. Wrote a book, sir, with 
plates in it— The Architectural Capabilities of 
Chimleys. This here chimley, sir, 1s a beauty 
outside ; you wouldn’t know it to be a chimley at 
all, if you wasn’t told. It’s astatty of Britannier, 
sir — ’oller you know, sir; and the smoke goes up 


through the body, and comes out at the top of the 








to pieces, and thrust through the bars of the grate 


‘¢ Mind tobacco-smoke, sir ?”’ 


Why do 


for that purpose. 

‘‘ No,” I replied; ‘I rather like it. 
you ask ?”’ 

“’OCos there’s a stunning fire down in the 
smoking-room, sir; and a jolly lot of gen’l’men 
there too. If you don’t mind smoke, sir, you'll 
find it very comfortable there. There aint such 
asnug room in the town as our smoking-room, 
Not a grand room like this, you know, sir; but 
snug, sir, snug —snug and cosy. It’s an old 
room, sir, with an old carved oak wainscot, which 
is greatly admired; the most curiousest old oak 
wainscot ever you seen, sir. Like to go down, 
or?” 

I hailed the proposal with delight. A stunning 
fire, a snug room, brandy-and-water, and a jolly 
company! What a change trom this cold, desolate 
place! I motioned to the waiter to lead on; and, 
under his guidance, shortly arrived at the room in 
question. The door was thrown open, and I 
entered ; at the same moment ordering, in a loud 
and audible voice — to show that I was at my 
ease, and was accustomed to good society — 
a glass of brandy-and-water, “ hot as blazes,” 
The smoke was so dense in the room, that I could, 
at first, distinguish little or nothing, save the gas 
lamp in the centre, shining like the moon in a fog, 
After a few moments, however, when the inevi- 
table coughing was over, and my eyes were some- 
what accustomed to the dense medium, I became 
conscious that there were about ten or a dozen 
gentlemen present, who, having abandoned the 
more remote parts of the room, had ranged them- 
selves in a semicircle around the fire; each witha 
glass of grog placed somewhere within his reach, 
and each with a long clay pipe in his mouth —ex- 
cept one, who was smoking a monstrous meer- 
schaum. ‘Two or three of the party arose, and 
very politely offered me a seat; a kindness of 
which I, with equal politeness, availed myself. 
My brandy-and-water was brought in, piping hot ; 
I sipped it, looked into the blazing fire, and began 
to feel very comfortable. 

‘‘ Pipe, sir?” asked one of the gentlemen, rais- 
ing his hand to the mantel-piece to reach me one, 

‘Thank you,” I replied; ‘‘ I will wait a little. 
I’ve been smoking.”’ 

This was true—I had managed to get through 
a cigar while on top of the coach. By dint of 


long and persevering practice, I had made myself 
equal to the occasional accomplishment of that 
feat; but I was afraid of a pipe. 

I was silent, and so were the rest. I didn’t 
know how to begin a conversation, and the others 
all appeared to bein deep thought; not a sound 
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was to be heard, save the ticking of a clock which 
stood in a corner of the room, and the puff-pufting 


of the smokers. I certainly could discover no_ 
signs of that extreme jollity which the waiter had 


led me to expect; and perhaps I felt rather re- 


lieved at it, my forte lying rather in the deeper 


operations of the brain than in shallow-pated 
jocularity. 

During the silence, I occupied myself by ob- 
serving the appearance of my companions. 
seemed, generally speaking, to be tradesmen and 
others, who had dropped in to spend an hour or 
two, but who were not staying in the house. 
There was nothing remarkable about any of them, 
save one. This was the gentleman smoking the 
meerschaum. He was a very strongly-built though 
rather round-shouldered man; with a dark com- 
plexion, dark bushy hair, large whiskers, a low 
forehead; small, piercing, restless eyes, which 

ered out, sharp as needles, from between the 
half-closed lids; and a remarkably large hooked- 
nose. Altogether, there was something very 
strange about the man. All were silent, but he 
was especially so; you could hear the others 
puffing away at their pipes, but the smoke seemed 
to flow out of his mouth in a continuous stream. 
He never moved to take his glass of grog; he 
never shifted his position in his chair; and his 
very breathing was noiseless. The restlessness of 
his eyes, however, made amends for all this quiet. 
While those of the rest of the company were 
fixed on the fire, or on vacancy, his were continu- 
ally wandering about the circle, giving each indi- 
vidual, in turn, a shrewd glance; and directing, 
as it appeared to me, a large share of their atten- 
tion to myself. Whether it was the cause or the 
effect of this, I know not; but my eyes sought 
him as much as his sought me. Do what I would, 
there was no preventing them from continually 
stealing back to the face of the hook-nosed 
man. 

At length one of the company arose, and went 
to refill his pipe from a large brass box of tobacco 
which stood on the table. While engaged in the 
operation, he said, with the air of a person who 
did not speak without reflection, ‘‘ I’m sure you 
are wrong, Symons! He cut her throat with a 
carving-knife, and buried her in the garden.” 

‘‘ Knocked her brains out with the poker, and 
threw her into the river,”’ said the gentleman ad- 
dressed, dogmatically. 

‘‘T remember reading the case in the papers 
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her into the river; while I maintain that he cut 
her throat, and buried her in the garden.” 

Now I must mention here, that remarkable 
criminal trials possessed a great deal of interest 
forme; and, in fact, formed my principal reading. 
Perhaps two reasons may be given for this. First, 
that my naturally excitable disposition made me 
peruse the accounts of them with a kind of plea- 
surable horror. Secondly, that I had once spent 
a day in a county town, at a time when the 
assizes were being held, and had actually passed 
several hours in court. ‘The consequence was, 
that I imbibed an extraordinary predilection for 
legal knowledge, especially with regard to cri- 
minal trials; I read everything about them which 
I could procure; and I flatter myself that, on 
such matters, I was looked up to by my friends 
and companions as a bit of an oracle. 

Now, the case about which the dispute had 
arisen I happened to have at my fingers’ ends; 
and, accordingly, I soon settled the question. I 
went through the facts of the case; I named the 
counsel on either side; I recapitulated the evi- 
dence of the witnesses; I told the way in which 
the judge had passed sentence; and, above all, I 
dwelt on the way in which the detective police 
had tracked the criminal and brought him to 
justice —a part of the case which really was 
very remarkable, and which had made a great 
impression on my mind. 

Of course, I made a sensation. Two or three 
of the company whispered together ; all stared in- 
quiringly at me; and the hook-nosed man espe- 
cially shot at me, from under his protruding 
brows, glances more searching than ever. It was 
evident that I was taken for a somebody — most 
likely for a legal man, probably for a barrister, 
possibly even for a judge! I felt decidedly flat- 
tered and pleased. I passed the hair back from 
my brow, so as to make my forehead look higher, 
and threw an expression of sagacity into my eyes. 

‘“‘Did you hear the trial, sir?” at length said 
a gentleman sitting near me. 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘I didn’t hear it; but, of 
course, I know something about it.” 

This was a master-touch. I had not told an 
untruth, and I had strengthened the impression. 
The consciousness that I was looked up to was 
extremely pleasant. However, a more severe 
trial of my skill was approaching. One of the 
company put the question plump — 

‘* Lawyer, sir?” 





rfectly, Symons; and I’m certain I’m right.” 

‘‘ Knocked her brains out with the poker, and | 
threw her into the river,”’ repeated the other, still | 
more dogmatically than betore, with a puff of 
smoke between each word. 

“‘May I ask to what case you refer, gentle- 
men?’ said I. I had nearly finished my glass of 
brandy-and-water; a genial glow pervaded my 
system; and I felt self-confident and happy. 

‘‘It is a murder case, sir,’’ said the gentleman 
who had been filling his pipe, ‘‘ a case which was 
tried at the last assizes; the murder of his 
wife by a man called Johnson. My friend here 








“Gi?” 

‘¢ Are you a lawyer, sir?” 

I must confess I felt somewhat embarrassed. 

‘“Yes— no,” I stammered out; “not exactly. 
That is, you'll excuse me, sir,” I continued, a 
sudden idea striking me. ‘‘ You'll excuse me, 
sir, but I would rather not speak on that subject 
now. ‘There are occasions, sir, when gentlemen 
in my position find it desirable not to be recog- 
nised.”’ 

Better still. My position in life was that of a 
linendraper’s assistant, and I certainly was de- 
sirous not to be recognised; but I had given the 


says that he killed her with a poker, and threw}company to understand that I was some great 
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man travelling incog. 
anied the words implied a great deal more than 
was told in the words themselves. 


However, I was afraid of any more direct 


questioning, so I skilfully turned the conversation 
just at the right moment, by asking at what time 
in the morning the tide would serve for a vessel 
to go down the river. It will be remembered 
that I was to leave in the morning by the Zwo- 
penny Buster steamer. 

‘‘ About eight o'clock, sir,’ 
who had something nautical about his appearance. 
“The Queen of the West for New York, sails 
with the morning tide. Fine ship, that, sir.’’ 

“Ah,” Ireplied. ‘Clean run, I suppose.” 

I had picked up this expression from the de- 
scription of a ship in the J//ustrated London News 
so, having heard that eminent lawyers knew 
something about everything, I made use of it 
now. 
intently than ever. 

The gentleman who had replied to me pro- 
ceeded to give a description of the ship; and 


once or twice in the course of it, I really thought | 


I was discovered, for he talked about a ‘‘ counter”’ 
‘“vards,” and “cloths ;’’ but it appeared he re- 
ferred to some on board the vessel. I never knew 
before that shops were kept on board ships. 

I had another, and another glass of brandy-and- 
water, and a cigar. We all got very chatty ; 
and I remember boasting that my present journey 
had reference to large pecuniary interests (I was 
to get an increase of salary to the amount of 


eight pounds a year), and that I had a large sum | 


of money in my pocket. 

I said all got chatty, but I was wrong. The 
dark man with the hooked- nose, the bushy whis- 
kers, and the half-closed, piercing eyes, sat quiet 
and motionless, still smoking his meerschaum. 
There 
say unearthiy, about the man. The more I looked at 
him, the more strange I thought him; and when, 
at length, the conversation began to flag, and our 
companions, one by one, to depart, I gave myself 
entirely up to w ondering who and what he 
was. 


doze. 

When I awoke, a change had come over the 
aspect of affairs. The company had departed; 
the gas burnt dim; the moonlight streamed 
through a chink of the window shutter; the for- | 
merly blazing fire had nearly burnt itself out ; 
the old oak wainscot and smoke-begrimed ceiling 
frowned dark and grim; the room felt chilly, and 
the wind had risen, and was wailing mournfully | 
in the long passages of the old house. The 
deserted chairs, late ‘the seats of living and breath- | 
ing men, looked, with their hard, gaunt, fleshless | 
arms and legs, like 60 many skeletons. The poor, 
empty, forsaken glasses seemed like ghosts of the 
past. Little white heaps of ashes were strewed 
upon the table, and the pipes, which, but a few 
moments before, had been warmed with a hearty, 
genial glow, now lay stretched on the table, mere 
bits of inanimate, senseless clay. 
VOL. XXI.—wNO. CCXLI. 


The smile which accom- , 


’ said a gentleman | 


The hook-nosed man locked at me more | 


was something strange, I was almost going to 


My thoughts were ‘certainly thus engaged 
when I glided off, imperceptibly, into a short 


I had 
been talking, too, a good deal of crimes and mur- 
ders; and, notwithstanding my familiarity with 
such subjects, they now recurred somewhat un- 


All spoke of gloom and desolation. 


pleasantly to my mind. I had slept off the ex- 
hilarating effects of the brandy-and-water, and 


experie need some degree of reaction. In short, 
I felt rather queer. 
But the chairs were not all deserted; the pipes 


were not all cold and lifeless. One being, besides 
myself, still remained in the room; one pipe still 
sent forth its volumes of smoke to cast additional 
gloom upon the dim ceiling. The smoke was 
from the meerschaum; the smoker was he of the 
bushy whiskers and the great nose! A shudder 
passed over my frame, and a chill pervaded my 





; | system, only to be compared to that which I have 


‘experienced when, in the days of youth and inno- 
cence, a cold door-key has been placed between 
my shoulders by my maternal grandmother, in 
order to check a bleeding at the nose. 

I essayed to speak; but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth. I looked for relief to my 
glass; but it—alas! was empty. I half turned 
ito fly; but checked my coward purpose. What 
had I to fear? I reasoned—he was only flesh 
and blood. He could not be a disembodied spirit. 
| Disembodied spirits did not smoke meerschaums : 
disembodied spirits did not drink embodied spirits. 
| But, what was he then? Who could he possibly 
be? He had not spoken a syllable for the even- 
‘ing: he alone had held himself aloof from the 
ge neral conversation. Now all the rest had re- 
tired, but there still sat he; smoke still ascended 
from his pipe; brandy-and-water still remained 
in his glass. A restless desire to investigate the 
matter took possession of me. I coughed, I 
hemmed, [ hummed, I whistled, I blew my nose, 
I moved my chair, I did everything I could think 
of to draw his attention. But all in vain: he 
uttered not a word, but sat there still and silent, 
with his little eyes, late so restless, glowering at 
the fire. Come what would, I determined to 
speak to him. I screwed up my courage; I 
pulled up my shirt-collar; I buttoned in my coat; 
and, in a firm, bold voice, I said,— 

‘* Rather cold this evening, sir!” 

Still no reply: not even a nod. He took no 
more notice of me than if I had been a stock or a 
stone. I began to feel rather angry. Was it 
possible that he could mean to insult me? Was 
it possible—ah! a sudden thought struck me. 
Perhaps he was deaf, or dumb, or both! What 
an ass I must have been not to have thought of 
that before. That was the cause of his silence, no 
doubt; at all events, | would try by experiment, 
I don’t know what daring impulse possessed me; 
but I advanced close to the hook-nosed man,-— I 
| Suppose, without being perceived, for he still took 
‘no notice of me,—and making a sort of speaking 
trumpet of my hands, I put one end close to his 
ear, and, placing my mouth ut the other, shouted, 

at the full pitch of my voice, — 

“* Rather cold this - 

The words hadn’t time to leave my mouth, for, 





| 








| in a moment, the stranger's grasp was on my 
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throat, and his muscular arm was brandishing the | 
weighty poker over my head. 

I shrieked with terror, and sunk upon my 
knees, expecting the moment when the fatal iron | 
should crunch into my skull. But, just as I 
thought it was descending, the grasp on my neck | 
was loosened, and the stranger, with a hollow, 
discordant laugh, sunk back into his chair, put 
down the poker, and resuming his pipe, began | 
once more to stare at the expiring fire, and to fill, 
the room with clouds of smoke. 

As may be easily supposed, I did not renew my 
experiment on his auricular organs; but, on the 
contrary, I sprung from the room, and, rushing 
through the long passages, lit only by one solitary 
gas light, paused not until I met the yawning 
boots, who was waiting up until the arrival of the 
two o'clock train from P—— 

The chambermaid, who it appeared had retired 
to rest for some time, had lett directions with 
boots to show me to my room; and he, accord- 
ingly, lit a bed-candle and preceded me up-stairs. 
Never was there such a labyrinth as he led me 
through. First we went up a flight of stairs; 
then we went through a long passage with bed- 
rooms on one side of it; then we went through a 
long passage with bed-rooms on the other side of 
it; and then we went through another lung pass- 
age with bed-rooms on both sides of it. Then 
Wwe went up some more stairs ; and then we turned 
to the right, and then we turned to the left, and 
then we turned to the right again. Here and 
there a pair of boots might be seen outside a 
door, and occasionally might be heard the snoring 
of a sleeper; but, generally, the passages seemed 
dreary and deserted, and sounded hollow to our 
echoing feet. 

I had not gone far in the company of boots be- | 
fore I asked him whether he knew who the hook- 
nosed man was. 

‘ Dunknow at all, sir,” was his reply : 
know nothing whatsumever about un; 
stranger tome. He’s a rum customer, 
that ere chap.” 

«Don’t you know his name ?” 

“Smith, a say; but I don’t call that no name 
at «ll whatsumever. Shouldn’t have no desire 
whatsumever for to meet him by moonlight alone, 
that ere chap, if I had any tin about me.”’ 

“Bless me!’ thought I.‘ And I said, in his | 
presence, that I had a large sum with me! Do | 
you know,” I said aloud, ‘* he threatened to mur- | 


er me in the room there just now, only because | | 
to? 
| 


‘ Dun- 
quite a 


1 reckon, 





just spoke to him! 

“Fancied I heerd a row and a squeak,” said | 
boots, ‘‘ but thoft it was the rats. Wonder he. 
didn’t go drough wi’ the job, then, while he was | 
about it. Its my pinion that there chap would as | 
soon murder a man ils look at un.” 

‘“* Good gracious *’ ”’ I cried, ‘‘ why do you think 
that °” 

Boots did not reply for a moment; but then, 
suddenly stopping short in his walk, he delibe- | 
rately placed the candlestick on the floor; and, 
taking me by the button-hole, said in slow and 
solemn tones, 
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‘‘He’ve a been staying in this house three days, 
and when he settled his bill this eve ning (he’s 
a going away to-morrow), he paid the boots off 
with a sixpence! It's my ’pinion, that anybody 
as would do that would a§ soon murder a man as 
look at un.’ 

And boots, resuming his candlestick, moved on 
again at a quicker pace than before; as if, now 
that he had relieved his mind, he did not care to 
say any more on the subject. I can't say I ex- 
| actly saw the connection between murdering a 
man and paying boots off with a sixpence ; but 
anything spoken confidently carries some weight 
with it —and boots did speak confidently. 

At length we reached the chamber which I 
was to occupy; and, having received instructions 
to call me at an early hour, boots, after a mighty 
yawn, departed. I listened to his retiring foot- 
steps until they died away into silence, and then 
tried to fasten the door; but there was something 
the matter with the loc ‘k, and iny whole strength 
could not turn the key. The reader will not be 
surprised to learn that after what had passed, and 
the horrid suspicions of boots, I felt extremely 
nervous; and this feeling the aspect of the room 
did not tend to dispel. It was a large, lofty apart- 
ment, with a corniced ceiling, and a dirty, time- 
worn paper. There were two or three closets or 
cupboards, with old oaken doors; and the bed 
was a massive four-poster of dark, carved wood, 
with crimson curtains. Altogether, there was 
something sombre-looking about the place. I 
went to the window for relief, looked out, and 
gazed upon a church-yard! A strange neighbour 
it would have appeared to any other inn, but to 
this it seemed a most fitting one. The pale moon- 
light streamed upon the white, ghost-like tomb- 
stones, the old gothic church-windows, the waving 
cypress trees, and the rank, green grass that grew 
upon the graves. While I looked, the solemn, 
deep-toned clock struck one. 

Iturned from the window, and looked at the 
bed with a longing eye; for, independently of the 
fatigue which T reaily felt, I would have given 
the world to have lunged at once into its warm 
recesses, and have fa 2 my nervous fears between 
the blankets. But before doing this, it was neces- 
sary to look under it, to see that no one was con- 
cealed there. Somehow, I felt that I could not 


rest without doing so. I took the candle, lifted 
the vallance, and peeped. Except a few spiders, 


no living thing was there; so far all was safe. 
But then there were the closets, or whatever those 
places might be, with the oaken doors. I pro- 
ceeded to examine them; but the first two I 
looked into proved to be merely cupboards, fitted 
up with shelves, and containing nothing, except 
0 empty, dirty phial-bottle, and a broken wine- 
pidss. 

The last door I opened was that of a clothes- 
press, full of long, black, funeral-looking gar- 
ments. I had expected to see merely empty 
shelves, as before; and to such a pitch were my 
nerves wrought up, that I recoiled a step in 
affright. Ihad read of robbers and assassins who 


had concealed themselyes in such places, behind 
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the garments; and even while I looked, [heard a|that I had said nothing about my mency ! But 
noise as of something moving within, and could be | what could I do? 
The blood | time was to be lost. 


sworn I saw one of the dresses move. 
rushed back to my heart with a blow like that of 
a sledge-hammer, and my hand trembled so that I 
could scarcely hold the candlestick; but I stood 
stock-still. 1 expected every moment to see a 
man step forth with crape over his face, and a knife 
in his hand. Had one done so, I should have 
fallen an easy victim. 

Minutes passed away; and nothing being seen 
or heard, I began to feel more assured, and even 
thought of advancing again to examine the closet. 
My candle had burnt to a long turban-headed 
wick, and the light it gave was dim and flicker- 
ing. I seized the snuffers to cut off the top. O 
horror! horror! I snuffed the candle out! In 
the darkness my terrors returned with ten-fold 
violence. Whatever should I do? Should I 
jump into bed, dressed as Iwas? No, I couldn’t 
rest with that closet unexplored. Still, it would 
be some relief. Yes, but stop a moment! I re- 
collected now that there was a gas-lamp at the 
corner of one of the passages: 1 would go and 
light my candle there. I didn’t like prowling 
through the long passages, but anything was 
better than this. 

I was about to go forth, when I heard approach- 
ing footsteps; and looking out, saw that there 
was a light coming along the passage beyond the 
first corner. It was boots, no doubt! My heart 
bounded with joy, and I was about to rush forth 
to meet him, when the light turned the corner, 
and revealed to my horritied gaze — not boots, 
lanky-haired, pink-eyed, knock-kneed, and: redo- 
lent. of blacking; but the massive frame, the 
slight stoop, the bushy hair, the huge whiskers, and 
the hooked-nose of him who had been to me the 


subject of so much conjecture ; of him whose eyes | 


had watched me throughout the evening with such 
a strange expression; of him whose grasp had 
been so lately on my throat, and whose arm had 
brandished the poker over my head. 
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Whither could I fly? No 
| The footsteps were closer. 
The closet? My blood ran cold at the very 
thought. No, no? I could not gothere. The 
bed, then, the bed! Yes, that promised some 
chance of safety. I stole across the room; the 
man’s hand was upon the door, the light shone 
under it. I lifted the vallance of the bed, and 
plunged beneath it; but not without noise. My 
head struck against some hard substance with vio- 
lence, and with a jingle which I can only hken 
to that produced by striking a piece of metal. 
The stranger, at the same instant, opened the 
door, and entered the room. I thought all was 
lost! He paused for a moment on the threshold ; 
and then, closing the door behind him, said, in a 
deep bass voice, 

“ D—rn the rats!’ 

I shuddered as [ heard the fearful oath. 

He tried to lock the door after him, as | had 
done; but, as I could not help thinking, with 
what a different object! Mine was to secure my- 
self from intrusion; his, doubtless, to take from 
his victim all chance of escape. He did not, 
however, succeed; the key resisted his utmost 
efforts, as it had mine; and, with a muttered 
curse, he desisted from the attempt. 

All this I heard, but did not see. I lay quaking 
in the darkness; the cold, clammy perspiration 
stood upon my brow; and the blood from my 
forchead—for it had been cut by the blow received 
as I was getting under the bed—streamed down 
over my cheeks, unstaunched by the cobwebs 
with which I was quickly covered. A spider, 
too—a creature for which I have the utmost ab- 
horrence—ran over me; and I dared not move to 
brush it away. For a little while, all was still. 
I strained my ears to listen; but no sound was to 
be heard, save the sighing of the mght wind 
among the trees in that ghostly churchyard. The 





quiet was worse than anything. My imagination 
ran away with me. I fancied the assassin conceal- 


I retreated into the room mych more quickly | ing his face with a crape mask; I fancied him 
than I had stepped out from it, shut the door | approaching the bed, with stealthy steps; I fan- 
softly, and again tried to turn the key — but in | cied him examining the keenness of his murderous 


vain. As the cause of my fear came nearer, | 
gave up the attempt; for it only made a noise, 


weapon; I fancied ——. Heavens! it was no 
fancy! It was no trick of the imagination! I 


and it was my policy to remain still. Here was| heard a sound as of the sharpening of a knife. 


a pretty situation for a linendraper’s assistant! 
With terror before, with terror behind; in an old 
room such as people read of in ghost stories; with 
a closet containing nobody knows what close by ; 
& man who was perhaps a midnight assassin, on 
the other side of the door; darkness in the room; 
and a moonlit graveyard forming the view from 
the window — was it any wonder that my hair 
bristled on my head in horror ? 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps. Whither 
could they be tending? Was the man going 
to his own bed-room? It must, if so, be very 
close to mine, for that was at the extreme end of 
the gallery. Had he dogged my steps; or had 
that innocent-looking boots betrayed me? Was he 
coming basely to rob and murder me in the privacy 
of my chamber? The thought was terrible. Oh 





| 





Oh, it was horrible—horrible! I could bear the 
suspense no longer. I determined to see what 
was going on. With sinuous, noiseless movements 
[ drew myself nearer to the side of the bed; and, 
moving the drapery a little, peeped out. No, my 
ears had not deceived me. There was the man 
standing, without his coat, at the little toilette- 
table; and his sinewy arm, bared to the elbow, 
was busily sharpening some weapon which flashed 
brightly in the candle-light. The man was the 
same; and yet he looked different. There were 
the somewhat rounded shoulders, the hooked nose. 
and the half-closed, restless eyes; but something 
was changed. I saw what it was! The great 
whiskers and dark bushy hair had been removed, 
and were lying on the table before him; his own 


hair was light, thin, and straggling, and ie face 
E 
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HOW 


as bare as my hand. The man’s appearance was 
altogether changed. 

I saw no more for some minutes; terror and | 
loss of blood nearly overpowered me; the room | 
swam around; sparks of fire danced before my 
eves; and the floor heaved and set. Iwas almost 
on the point of swooning away, but roused myself | 
with a great effort, and, after a while, mustered | 
sufficient courage again to look forth. The man) 


was then standing at the window, gazing as 1. 


had gazed upon the moonlit church and grave- 
yard. What was he waiting for? 
looking there for? A considerable time had now 
elapsed, and he had not approached the bed. Not 
sceing my clothes lying about, did he think that 
I had not yet reached “the room ? Or, believing 
that I was quietly asleep, was he w aiting until 
the household should be sunk more deeply in 
slumber? or was he considering what he should. 
do with the body; or maturing a plan for burying | 
it, after the moon had gone down, i in that church- | 
yard? Ah! a thought struck me! His back | 
was towards the bed; I was between him and 
the door; the bed-curtain would conceal me from 
view. Might it not be possible to creep out from 
my hiding-place, and escape, undiscovered, from 
the room while he was gazing from the w indow 
Yes, | would try. But what if he should turn, and 
catch me in the very act! 
foretaste of his knife driven to my heart. 
I would make the attempt. I might have ac- 
complished it in the time which I had already | 
spent in thinking of it; every moment decreased | 
my chance of success. I crawled towards the | 
side of the bed nearest the door, poked my head 
forth, and listened. All was right. 
was still at the window. I strung up my nerves | 
for the daring adventure; and, ‘after one mo- 
ment’s further pause, drew myself on, until at 
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What was he | 
about to search under it. 


the devil is my valise ?” 


‘almost touched me. 


The thought was a) 
Still | 





The man) | 
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‘night-cap from my pocket, and laid it on the pil- 
low. He must have seen them ; ; and they would 
be enough to tell him that I was not far off. Yes, 
he was only gone to search-the closets! I heard 
‘him open one after another. I heard him come 
|to the one where the clothes were hanging, and I 
‘he ard the dresses rustle, as he searched to dis- 
cover whether [ was concealed behind them. I 
even heard him mutter to himself, 

‘‘Confound it! I can’t make this out.”’ 

Again he approached the bed, and stooped. 
Heavens! what a moment was that! He was 
The vallance was lifted. 
The dark, pitiless face appeared at the opening ! 
My blood froze in my veins; my heart almost 
ceased to beat. In that moment I suffered a life, 
an eternity of horror. I saw the hooked-nose, 
the lowering brow, every line, every lineament 
of the stern “countenance, as plainly as I had seen 
‘them in the room below. But how was this? 
His eye did not rest on me! he did not drag me 
from my concealment. He growled, ‘‘ Where 
1 and felt for it with his 
I had knocked it aside. Once his fingers 
He retired, and a gleam 
of hope revived my almost lifeless spirit. The 
room was in lght, but under the bed was dark- 
ness. He had not seen me! I might yet escape! 
Alas! no. He had gone but to fetch the candle; 
he was returning w ith it. Now, indeed, all chance 
of safety had fled. Again he knelt: again the 
drapery was lifted; again the dark face appeared ; 
‘but this time its expression changed. The candle 
threw its light beneath the hed, and I was as 
plainly revealed to him as he was tome. With 
a low cry, probably of vengeance, he started back. 
Despair lent me energy ; and, determined to make 


hand. 


| one last struggle for life, I started from my con- 


cealment, sprang to my feet t, and confronted him. 


length my whole person was beyond the friendly | He stepped back a pace, and I rushed to the door; 


shelter of the bed. I was about to raise my self | 


to my feet, and pursue my way; a few moments | 


more would have placed me in safety, when at | 
this very juncture the man turned abruptly from 
the window, and walked quickly across the room. 

In an instant I was again beneath the bed, | 
quaking among the cobwebs. 

The assassin walked several times across the | 
room, and then approached the bed-side. 
moment was come! The knife was prepared! | 
1 could see, in my mind’s eye, the dark, savage 
face of the murderer, as he stooped over the bed, | 
and the bright blade of his uplifted weapon. 

The blow was not struck. I heard the short, 
quick catch of the breath which proclaimed the 
assassin’s anger, disappointment, or surprise, at | 
not finding his victim. He paused for a mome nt | 
by the bed- side, and then turned away. I began 
again to experience some little feeling of hope. 
No doubt, he thought that I was not in the room, 





T he | | 





'some time. 


| bed-c hamaber 


but the villain was too quick for me; his hand 
was on my throat, and his sinewy arm ‘hurled me 
with violence back. I sent forth one shrill, ago- 
nized scream, one: loud cry of ‘* murder !” which 
| made the old house ring; and then overpowered 
nature gave way, and—I knew no more. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I am closing 
my story rather abruptly; but I shall merely add 
the following extract from the B Lerald, 
| published two or three days after my adventure. 

‘*Curtous APPREHENSION OF A DEFAULTER.— 
Fouiy catcutnG Rocurry as rr Firres.—On Thurs- 





| di iy last, the frequenters of our police-court were 
amused by one of the most remarkable, yet 


laughable, cases that have come forward there for 
Frederick Darby, alias John Smith, 
was charged by Peter Crump, a linendraper’s as- 
sistant, with an attempt to murder him in his 
at the Blue Boar Hotel. It ap- 
peared that the prisoner, a dark-looking, strong- 


that I had gone to some other chamber than that | built man, had been staying at the Blue Boar 


to which he thought he had dogged me. 


He | for two or three days ; and had attracted some 


might go away, or he might — gracious heaven! | notice by a certain restless and suspicious, yet 


No! 


I recollected now that, on first entering the | 
room, I had put my hat and my great coat (rather 


| silent and almost sullen manner. On the Wed- 
nesday evening, he had his luggage carried away 


a peculiar one), on the bed, and had taken my | by two watermen, and paid his bill, saying that 
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he should leave early the next morning. On the 
same day (Wednesday) complainant arrived at 
the Blue Boar, and, in company with the pri- 
soner and others, passed the evening in the 
smoking-room, where (being a young man of 
weak intellect) he pretended + to be a legal gentle- 
man, or an inspector of detective police, or some- 
thing of the sort; and also, having drank a little, 
boasted of having a large sum of money with 
him. At the same time he, too, was much im- 
pressed by the silence and reserve of prisoner. 
After the rest of the company had left—it being 
then late at night—complainant and prisoner, 
while alone together in the smoking-room, appear 
to have had a “quarrel ; and, by complainant’s ac- 
count, prisoner committed a violent assault upon 
him, and threatened to knock his brains out. At 
all events, he (complainant) was so terrified that 


he at once left the room; and, it being very late, | 
The chambermaid, | 


determined to retire to rest. 
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that, though there was no foundation whatever 
for the charge, prisoner, who had given his name 
as Smith, was neither more nor less than Frederick 
Darby, the confidential clerk in the banking 

house of Messrs. Bill and Bond, whose embezzle- 
ment of the large sum of £8,000 was reported in 
one of our late impressions. He was on his way 
to New York, for which place he was about to 
sail next morning, in the Queen of the West. It 
appeared that the fright was mutual; for, strange 
to say,—but guilt is ever suspicious, — pri- 
soner had, from complainant’s conversation, taken 
it into his head that he (complainant) was one of 
the detective police force, sent to apprehend him. 
His suspicions had been afterwards lulled, if not 
entirely removed; but happening to look under 


his bed before retiring to rest, he found com- 


plainant concealed there ; his fears, perhaps very 
naturally, returned in a moment with increased 
force, and at the very moment when complainant 


being somewhat unwell, had gone to bed, and had was screaming for help, the cause of his terror 
left directions with boots to show complainant to | was running away, as fast as his legs could carry 


his room; but boots, who was rather sleepy at. him, and burying himself in the coal-hole. 
the time ‘he received his instructions, instead of | cut in complainant’s forehead, 


The 
(a very slight one), 


showing complainant the room which had been | was caused, as he himself admitted, by striking it 


destined for him, put him into that of prisoner. 
Thither the latter, who knew his own room, soon 
followed, quite ignorant as to who had preceded 
him; and complainant, happening to see him 
approach, took it into his head that he was going 
to be robbed and murdered, and, for safety, con- 
cealed himself under the bed. (Complainant’s 
evidence, and his account of the terrors he endured 
whilst lying perdu under the bed, convulsed the 





' waves without him. 


as he was hastily concealing himself under the 
bed; the alleged assault in the smoking-room 
proved to be a mere trifle; and, altogether, 
the charge of an attempt to murder, rested solely 
on the nervous and groundless terrors of this silly 
draper’s assistant. Darby, however, was of course 
sent back to the place whence he came; and the 
good ship, Queen of the West, ploughs the salt sea 
Had it not been for the folly, 


court with roars of laughter, in which not even | timidity, and silly boastings of Crump, the com- 


the Bench could refrain from joining; especially 
when he related the horror he had felt at seeing 
prisoner sharpen a murderous weapon, which, after 
all, turned out to be a razor with which he had 
been going to shave.) About half-past one or two 
o'clock in the morning, the whole household was 
aroused by screams and cries of ‘‘ murder”’ issuing 
from the room in question; and the inmates, 
rushing to the spot in their night-clothes and all 


| 


plainant, Darby would, in all probability, hav 


got away; as he had taken his measures 50 eal 


‘that the police were on quite a wrong scent ; and, 


destination. 


manner of deshabille, found complainant lying on | 


the floor in a swoon, covered with dust, and with 
his face besmeared with Vlood from a cut in the 
forehead. On his recovery, he stated that prisoner 
had attempted to murder him; and, after a long 
search, the said prisoner was dragged, black and 
grimy, from a coal-cellar in which he had con- 
cealed himself. 

But now comes the strangest part of the story. 
In the investigation which ensued respecting the 


SB 


“Silly draper’s assistant,” 


‘evidence. 


attempt to murder, it chanced to be discovered | 


indeed, it was supposed that he had already lett 
the country from another port, and for another 
Thus does it sometimes happen that, 
by the means of fools, those things are brought 
about which wise men fail to acccmplish.” 





Of course, I shall prosecute the editor of the 
Herald tor defamation of character. 
indeed! =“ Folly, 
timidity, and silly boastings ot Crump, the com- 
plainant,” indeed! You, reader, who have perused 
this, may be able to say something about it; 
and I shall probably subpoena you to attend as an 
Let the editor of the B Herald 








beware! 
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DOMESTIC. 


Tne resignation of Lord Palmerston is the subject 
of deep regret to a large portion of the people of 
England. 
litical affairs and his decidedly English character, 
have induced a confidence in the administration 
of affairs which is lost by his withdrawal. We 
could have wished that he had been at the head 
of the foreign department, in which he had for a 
long period successfully conducted our affairs with 
foreign powers; but even as a Home Secretary, 
his weight and influence in the cabinet were of 
no ordinary kind; and we might be sure that no 
undue foreign influence would be allowed to pre- 
vail over the interests of the British empire, 
whilst he remained attached to it. We can only 
express our hope, that we shall yet see him in a 
position to take the lead in the cabinet, in those 
affairs especially which bring us in contact with 
the nations of continental Europe. 

On the Eastern Question, the British Govern- 
ment appears to be on the best understanding 
with the four great powers of the Continent; for 
both Austria and Prussia have now joined with 
ingland and France in the unprofitable business 
of protocolling the Northern Despot. We have 
some faith in the sincerity of Prussia, in thus 
coming forward to unite with the two latter Go- 
vernments in redressing an enormous wrong; but 
we have no such faith in Austria. IJler leaning 
to the Russian side of the question is not only 
the natural consequence of the sympathy which 
ull despots feel for each other, but it is strength- 
ened by gratitude for past assistance, and tear of 
future punishment if she heartily took the side of 
the Porte. 

The corn trade is forced upon us this season, as 
one of the most important topics of the day. In 
the face of an arrival in the port of London alone 
of 2, hundred thousand quarters of wheat, in one 
week, that grain advanced 3s. to 4s. per quarter, 
and that, just upon the eve of Christmas, when 
the markets are usually drooping, or at least sta- 
tionary. This was occasioned by the operations 
of the French merchants, who, as soon as prices 
gave way here, which they did in the beginning 
of December, began to purchase on our markets. 
In addition to which, our supplies from the Black 
Sea, from whence we expected to obtain large 
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| It is, therefore, only to the United States and Ca- 

‘nada that we can look for a supply of corn to 

make up our deficiency. . 
Notwithstanding the present threatening aspect 


The experience he has acquired in po-/| of affairs, the meeting of Parliament ‘‘for the 


dispatch of business” will probably not take place 
betore the usual time, namely, the beginning of 
February. Our Government take thangs easy; 
and no doubt it would be a great ‘annoyance toa 
majority of the members of Parliament, to be cur- 
tailed of their holidays for the sake of the Turks. 
The Ministry, however, would incur a heavy 
responsibility, by suffering the war to commence 
with Russia, without assembling the two Houses. 
In fact, the ‘ Eastern question” is as much a 
British as a Turkish one; for the possession of 
Constantinople by Russia would effectually shut 
us out of the Black Sea, as well as materially inter- 
fere with our commerce and influence irf the Medi- 
terrancan. 

The investigation into the affairs of the London 
Corporation goes on swimmingly; and if those 
who have taken it in hand, to wit, the Government, 
have moral nerve enough to follow it out, the 
present, or rather the next year, will form an era 
in metropolitan regeneration. It was said of 
deans and chapters by a bishop, that the only 
business the dean had to do, was to invite the 
chapter to dinner; whilst the only business of the 
chapter was to accept the invitation! But what 
is the business of the corporation, as a body, be- 
yond a similar process? The opposition to all 
reform, so strenuously maintained by them, their 
resistance to the removal of the nuisances which 
abound in the city —Smithfield Market, for in- 
stance —and their grecdiness in surreptitiously 
obtaining a bill to extend the collection of the 
coal duty to twenty miles out of the city, so as to 
include the railways, are specimens of their tactics. 
Well, all things must come to an end, and we 
hope the corporation of London will not be for- 
gotten in the forthcoming Reform Bill of Lord 
John Russell, and that it will make clean work 
with it. 

The ‘“strikes’” in the North continue with 
little abatement, and the ‘ turn-outs,” or their 
committees, begin to resort to the very despotism 
of which they complain. According to the 
‘“* Times,’ a2 poor woman was called upon to pay 





the tac to support the men on strike. She had 


importations, have not amounted to one-tenth of'| not enough to purchase bread for her family; but 
what has been shipped from thence, the bulk! this made no difference, she must pay, or take the 


having gone to Marseilles and other Mediter- 
ranean ports, for consumption, and not for re- 
exportation, as in past years. The Turkish Go- 
vernment, also, have issued orders that no more 
corn shall be exported from any Turkish port 
north of the Balkan, until after the next harvest ; 
and the stores of wheat and Indian «orn at Ga- 


Jatz and Ibraila have been seized by the irusol.us. 





consequence. She refused, and an order was 
given by the committee to stop her loom—and the 
loom was stopped. 

If matters continue to proceed in this spirit the 
“turn-outs ” will lose the public sympathy, and 
ean succeed only in ruining themselves and de- 
stroying the commerce of the country; for no 
mill-owner or other employer would continue 
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business under the control of his workmen. We' 
admit that labour is as necessary to capital as 
capital is to labour; but both have their duties 
and responsibilities, as well as rights; and whilst 
they have mutual interests, their functions and | 
osition have been distinct ever since the creation, | 
and must continue so. | 

We have again to record the loss of several 


| gence. 
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In the meanwhile, the value of agricultural 
produce is yielding a large return to the farmers. 
Sheep, that sold a short time ago at ten shillings, 
now fetch thirty; and the export of wool this 
year, contrary to all expectation, will be three 
million pounds more than in 1852. 

The Indian news is void of satisfactory intelli- 
The Burmese are waiting, it is said, for 


steam yvesscls by collision, &e. The Hull and 
Hamburg steamer, Jfarshall, as is supposed, ran 
into a brig at the mouth of the Humber, and re- 
ceived so much damage that, according to the 
belief of the master of the brig, she went down 
with all on board. The brig was so much injured 
that it was with great difficulty she reached Hull 
by the aid of a steamer. There were about sixty- 


five persons on board the Jarshall, forty-seven of 


whom were passengers. 

The Gravesend and London steamer, J/eteor, 
was run into by the Sy/ph, an Ivish steamer, on 
the 20th ult., and went down in a few moments. 
Fortunately, no one was lost, although all the 
passengers were below at the time of the collision. 

In the Irish Channel the storms have been very 
violent, and several accidents have happened on 
the Irish coast. Two vessels were sunk in the 
harbour at Kingstown in consequence of collisions 
occasioned by the fury of the storm. 

The Dublin Exhibition Building has been con- 
verted into a winter garden, and is visited by 
great numbers. It is said that Mr. Dargan is a 
loser to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds by 
the Exhibition! 

In Scotland, fhe agitation for ‘justice ” is con- 


tinued in a cali and moderate tone, calculated to | 


make an impression upon the Government. 
COLONIAL. 


The accounts from Australia would border on 
the incredible, were it not that of late years it is 


more difficult to know what to doubt than what | 


to believe. The diggers at Geelong have pitched 
upon a table of gold at from 100 to 150 feet depth 
from the surface, the yield from which would 
satisty old Midas himself. A few men, in three 
days, took out 18,000 ounces of gold, one of the 
“nuggets” weighing 190 pounds, and every tub- 
full of soil containing pounds’ weight of metal. 
At Ballarat, too, three men, in six days, obtained 
3,200 ounces, and, in general, the diggers, who 


had tlocked to these new beds of gold, were doing | 


wonders. In the meanwhile there has been a 
serious disturbance amongst the diggers, who, having 


the subsidence of the waters of the Lrrawaddy, to 
attack the British troops with their whole force. 
|The banditti (Dacoits) still continued to annoy 
the British settlements, being stimulated by the 
| Burmese authorities. It appears the King of Ava 

is held in check by a powerful war party, who 
will not allow him to remain at peace, which is 
| his desire. 

The murderer of Colonel Mackeson was executed 
at Peshawur, on the Ist October. 

The declaration of war against England by the 
Shah of Persia will, probably, have some effect in 
British India, or, at least, in those provinces 
hostile to our rule. 
| At the Cape of Good Hope, the public mind is 
i still agitated by the pending question of the 

Orange River Sovereignty. Sir George Clerk, it 
appears, has full powers to act, and is collecting 
‘information before he decides. The colonists fear 
| that if the Government withdraw their protection, 
| the Boors will instantly come and re-possess them- 
selves of the lands which they abandoned, and 
‘also that the Kaffirs will again prove trouble- 
' some. 

From British America there is no news of im- 
portance. All the colonies there are steadily ad- 
| vancing in prosperity, and are looking forward to 
the completion of the railway lines to connect 
them more closely with each other. 


| 





FOREIGN. 


In France, as here, the general attention is 
‘directed to the “ Eastern Question,” and it would 





appear, that Louis Napoleon (the French Govern- 
; ment!) is far more decided on it than our own 
Government. It is said that he has demanded a 
full explanation of the intentions of Austria, 
whether she is or is not playing a false game 
/with the British and French Governments by 
| creating delay, and thus enabling Russia to com- 
plete her plans of aggression and hostility against 
| Turkey. 
By one of those strange whirls, which the 
| wheel of Fortune sometimes makes, poor Marshal 
Ney, who was shot for changing sides once too 


demanded, vi et armis, that the duty for license; often, has had a statue erected to his memory on 


should be reduced from thirty shillings to ten 
shillings per month, Mr. Latrobe, the governor, 
first refused, point blank, to make any reduction, 


and then, in a panic of fear, took off the whole of 


the tax. The effect of this triumph on the very 
peculiar class by whom it. has been obtained, can- 
not but be most prejudicial to the future good 
svverhinent of the colony. Neither the police 
force nor the military are adequate to such an 
Cierzency ; and the almost lawless state by which 
the colonies were previously distinguished, is not 
likely to be improved by this sinister occurre: ve. 


the very spot where he perished thirty-eight 


years ago. elle est la vie! us the moralists say. 


|“ *¢ Treason does never prosper. What's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 
| A grand move has been made by the ex-royal 
Legitimists. They have actually amalgamated, 
and, we suppose, intend to “ strike.” they say 
that Louis Napoleon is frightened at this move- 
ment of the expelled families ; but we cannot be- 
lieve it. The day for another restoration of an 
i.cus S'e dynasty is gone for ever, and the ex- 
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royals may much more safely sit themselves down 
as honest ladies and gentlemen, than stir up a 
nest of hornets to no purpose except to be them- 
selves the first victims. These things are better 
understood in France than they were in 1815. 

The affair between Russia and Turkey, or rather 
Europe, increases in interest every day. At Ka- 
lafat, the Turks have strongly entrenched them- 
selves, in such a way as to command the road into 
the provinces when the time comes. The Rus- 
siaps have concentrated their force at Bucharest, 
with the front of their army towards Silistria. 
Several smart actions have taken place, but with- 
out any decided results in that quarter. 

In Asia, the war is raging with varied success. 
In the first instance, the Turks had the advantage 
in several actions; but at Achalzic, on the borders 
of Turkish Armenia, they were defeated by the 
Russian General Andronikoff, and left 1,600 dead 
on the field of battle. The whole of the Cauca- 
sian tribes are now on the move, and will take 
part against the Russians. Schamyl, the Cir- 
cassian chief, has already attacked and taken 
several Russian fortresses, and is said to have de- 


feated the Russian General Orhanoff, with a corps | 


of 15,000 men. ‘The Persian Government, at the 


instigation of Russia, has declared war against | 
Turkey, and also, it is said, against England. This. 
will add an important feature to the war in Asia, | 


by bringing a large number of combatants into 
the field, and throwing a preponderance into the 
Russian scale. It will also, 
correct, hasten the necessity of the British Govern- 
ment taking a more decided part in the contest. 
This, too, will probably be the result of the 
destruction of a part of the Turkish fleet at) 
Sinope by sor of Russia, under the command of | 
Admiral Nachimoff, which appears to have been 
effected as much by treachery as hard fighting. | 
The Turkish division of the fleet under Osman | 
Pacha was lying at anchor in the bay of Sinope. | 
It consisted of thirteen ships, namely, four | 
frigates, two corvettes, two steamers, and three 
or four small vessels. These were attacked by a) 


if the latter fact be | 


large Russian force, consisting of three line-of- 
battle ships, and several frigates and corvettes, 
when a dreadful engagement ensued, in which 
the Russians destroyed all the Turkish ships ex- 
cept one, which escaped early in the engagement. 
The Turkish admiral was wounded and taken 
prisoner, and 4,000 of the Turks were killed. 
[t is said that the Russians hoisted British 
colours, and thus deceived the Turks, The as- 
sailants, however, did not come off scatheless, for 
the Turks fought with the most determined 
bravery, and the batteries on the shore were 
brought into play. One of the Russian liners and 
another smaller vessel were destroyed, and their 
whole fleet a good deal crippled. 

A division of the combined fleets has gone to 
Sinope to inquire into the facts of the case, and 
the result is waited for with much anxiety. In 
the meanwhile, another attempt is making to 
bring the Czar to terms, but probably with little 
success. 

The Chinese revolution is progressing. Shan- 
ghae and Amoy are still in possession of the insur- 
gents, and Canton is threatened. There is a report 
that the Emperor had fled and abdicated the 
throne, but it wants confirmation. Be that as it 
may, the Tartar dynasty is, to all appearance, 
doomed to fall. 

_ The American President’s Message has reached 
this country, and, as usual, gives a heart-stirring 
account of the prosperity of the Union. A large 
excess of revenue, with no debt on the part of the 
Federal Government, places the States in a position 
‘that may well excite the envy of the effete and 
worn out mis-governments of Continental E Jurope. 
Freedom is the only certain specific for insuring 
national greatness and prosperity; and if Brother 

Jonathan would but do to others as he would be 
done unto, namely, emancipate his black slaves, 

lhe would be the greatest man onearth. But that 
blot on his escutcheon spoils all; and we regret to 
see that President Pierce has damaged his reputa- 
tion by assuming asa fact, that the slavery question 
is settled by the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
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Flotsam and Jetsam. A Cargo of Christmas Rhyme. 
By Hookanir Bee, Esquire. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1853. 


We don’t care how often the surging tide of litera- 
ture washes into the snug little cove in which we 
happen to be sitting just now such merry w aifs | 
as this amusing little volume. Sucha spicy cargo! 


does not come to port every day, and we relish it | 


so well that we shall make the most of it, and let 
our readers share in the treat. We know they 
will thank us for it: they have laughed so often 


at the witty humour of the writer in our own 


columns, that we feel sure they will be ready to 
welcome him in his new Christmas garb of red 
and gold, and hasten to lay upon their drawing- 
room tables a volume which contains such season- 
able provocatives to merriment as— 





THE ROSE OF BASSORA. 


A BALLAD OF TRUE LOVE. 
‘“‘ My love is like the red, red rose.” — Old Song. 
A LONG time ago lived a wealthy Bashaw, 
Who ruled the fine town of Bassora; 


His word, as a matter of course, was the law, 
His beautiful daughter's name — Laura. 
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Her figure was fine, and her face was divine, 
In profile the rarest Circassian : 

While her fingers and feet were so cruelly neat, 
They'd have stirred a brass monkey to passion. 


Now a prince to provide for so dainty a bride, 
Was the one thing that puzzled his life out; 

If asuitor applied who offended his pride, 
The haughty old boy'd whip his knife out. 


“ By gad, sir!” he'd say—“ if you don’t march away 
This moment—here goes at your vitals! 

A man must bring tin, my daughter to win, 
With at least his half-hundred of titles!” 


Is it needful to tell that this brilliant young belle 
Had her own little notions, in private ? 

That her mind had been clear, on one point for a year, 
Just the point papa couldn't arrive at? 


Of course not. The fact is, she’d long put in practice 
A sadly undutiful scheme, 

With a handsome young Persian—her father’s aversion, 
Who wrote billets-doux by the ream. 


From bright Ispahan came this polished young man, 
A Sheik, rather highly connected; 

Stay, I can cram his name in—’twas Iky-ben-jamen, 
Universally loved and respected. 


When the stars on the river were all in a quiver, 
A “funny ” would come gliding down 

To a certain snug bower, and wait there an hour, 
Then shoot away back to the town. 


I know not, alas! how the thing came to pass, 
Some people suspicions will harbour; 

But one cloudy night, with his eyes very bright, 
Papa sat alone in the arbour. 


Down glided the boat —“ She’s there!” from afloat 
Came a whisper ;—“ My rose of Bassora! 

Good lord, what a squeeze! ob, gently love, please ! 
Let Go my nose! oh, I say! Laura!” 


How quick the transition from transports Elysian ! 
The angry Bashaw was quite brutal. 

Ten slaves, at his beck, took the Sheik by the neck, 
‘Till resistance was perfectly futile. 


“To the dungeon, men, lead him! Be sure you don't 
feed him! 
To-morrow he dies — before breakfast ! 
For a warning to all on my daughter who call, 
I'll make in a halter his neck fast.” 


So swore the Bashaw, by his Prophet and Law, 
In tones which were perfectly frightful; 

And nobody doubted the Sheik would be knouted, 
And hung the next day before nightfall. 


Next morning, however, his vizier so clever 
Said, “ Pray sir, think twice ere you job him. 

His friends are of might, and they're safe to show fight ;— 
They've pitched a big camp up at Tchob-im !” 


The tyrant cried, “ Well! Let his friends go to—dwell 
Where they please ! you're aware that I've sworn it. 
Would you have me, man, break my oath that’s at stake, 

To pardon this cursed young hornet!” 


“ Indeed, sir,not I. You have sworn he shall die : 
; Make him dye, sir — as black as a monkey ! 
Your words will be true, and your daughter —why pooh ; 
She's as likely to flirt with her flunkey ! ” 
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Replied the old bear, “ Aye, the joke will be rare! 
At once to the tan-pits escort him: 

Pitch him souse in the vat— make him black as my hat: 
For once, we postpone the post mortem. 


One long wretched week, our unfortunate Sheik, 
In lather and agony toiling, 

His flesh-brushes plied, scrubbing holes in his hide, 
And went through a mild course of boiling. 


Each advertised soap was a new gleam of hope; 
He tried Mr. Rowland’s Kalydor ; — 

(I hope the y’s long — beg pardon if wrong, ) 
And the cruel result almost cried o'er: 


For blooming red streaks, upon ebony cheeks, 
Stole forth in quite floral profusion ; 

One’s impulse, no doubt, would have been to cry out, 
“Uncle Tom, you old rogue! you've been rouging !” 

In fact, all was vain: — not one inch of the stain 
Gave way before foul means or fair. 

To a man with a headful of love this was dreadful ; 
Ben-jamen gave way to despair. 


And pining away, be grew thinner each day ; 
Sighing, “Ah, shall I ever persuade her — 
That exquisite Laura —to see an adorer 
In the form of a Black Serenader?” 


O, woman! hem, — ladies ! (beg pardon,) how great is 
Your sex’s unshrinking devotion! 

I've thrown down my pen, (picking up same again, ) 
In a fit of the wildest emotion. 


There! thank you, — ’tis over! now muse, little rover, 
Come back to your sober vocation ; 

And state what occurred, when our heroine heard ' 
Of her Iky’s transmogrification. 


They told her the tale, and silent and pale 

She listened. “ Poor father!” she muttered ; 
“The older you grow, the less do you know 

On which side your breakfast is buttered. 


“Of lovers professed, Iky loves me the best; 
I don’t care how dingy his hues are ! 

Your wit in displaying, you'll find you've been playing 
A game that’s adapted for two, sir! 


“ He sha’n’t think I scorn him, and write a forlorn hymn, 
Sad-headed, ‘ The negro’s petition!’ 

No! If I can't bleach him, at least I can teach him 
How little J care for derision.” 


To her chamber, she paced, and coolly unlaced 
Her frock, and her stays,—if she wore ‘em; 
A snowy chemise came next,— oh, now please! 

My dear ma'am, don’t murmur, “ decorum!” 


I'm really not going to turn out too knowing — 
No cause for alarm on that head, ma'am ; — 

You need simply suppose she took off all the clothes 
Which you wouldn't carry to bed, ma’am. 


And then from a drawer in her gilt escritoire, 
Not laudanum — as perhaps you expected, 

Buta phial of ink — ‘twas “ INDELIBLE PINK 
For MARKING,” she calmly selected. 


And, oh, such a sin! o’er her exquisite skin, 
Neck, bosom, feet, fingers and face, ma'am, 

Behind and before, she rubbed in rather more 
Than a lifetime was like to efface, ma'am, 
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There! now the deed’s done, and she sits in the sun, 
(Sun shines very warm at Bassora,) 

Till her glossy skin dries, and she looks, bless her eyes ! 
Like a sealing-wax model of Laura. 


Then she dressed and she ran to her father’s divan, 
Upsetting his brandy-and-water 

“See, father!” she cried, “ my lover you've dyed, 
And I’ve done as much for your daughter 


Just fancy the row! The Bashaw ened, “ I vow 
You're too bad, — pon my soul you are, Laura! 
This cursed connexion — that ruined complexion, — 

Confound you, girl, this is a floorer! 


“No matter: —begone! I'm a foo) to take on 
Like this,— go! get out of my sight, miss! 


You'll play rouge et noir with your father no more: 
Bah! marry black Iky to-night, miss.” 


There! more if you'd learn, I'd advise you to turn 
To any “ third volume” that’s handy ; 

And mi: ark how misfortune strikes work Hymen’s porch in, 
And everyone eats sugar-candy, 


It will save eommon-places — Pa’s horrid fierce faces, 
All sympathy sternly repressing ; 
The fond couple kneeling — the fine burst of feeling, 


And pardon — turned up with a blessing! 


And they lived, O so long, and they loved, O so strong, 
And their features grew daily less shady ; 

Till the Sheik merely looked like a very dark m: in, 
And his wite like a very warm lady. 


And if ever you ride by the Tigris SO wide, 
A tourist or learned explorer, 

You'll hear the tale told of Ben-jamen the bold, 
And his blooming red rose of Bassora! 


ut we should do our poet an injustice did we 
leave it to be inferred that he was capable only of 
such comical capriccios as the above. The poem 
of ‘ Oriande’”’ gives evidence of powers of a much 
higher order ‘It is a beautiful fiction, probably 
suggested by the rare story of ‘‘ Undine,” powerful 
in de scription and pathos, and written in a strain 
of which the author of ‘‘ Marmion ”’ would not 
have been ashamed. Here and there, however, 
the writer’s instinctive mirth rebels against the 
performance of a sober task, and crops out with a 
joke, where one is least expected. So much the 
better—Shakspeare and the writers of his day 
were subject to the same impulses. 


Cookery, Rational, Practical,and Economical ; treated 
with the Chemistry of Food. By 
Mdinburgh : J. Menzies. Lon- 


J85°. 


in connexion 
Hiarre.aw Rep. 
don: W.S. Orr and Co. 


Tus art of cookery, as most of us know by no 
very pleasant experience, one in which the 
middle and the industrial classes of this country are 
lamentably deficient. From want of the neces- 
sary knowledge on this subject, two great evils | 


is 


arise. 
by working men and thei ir families is more or less 
spoiled in the cooking; and, in the second place, 
a large ‘und extravagant proportion is uncon- 
sciously wasted and thrown away. Those ac- 
qui ainted with the domestic life of the corre- 
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sponding classes on the Continent, are aware that 
among the French, Germans, and Italians, a very 
different economy prevails-—that they know not 
only how to make the best of the food for which 
they labour, but also how to make the most of it. 
Here is a book written for the express purpose of 
putting our own countrymen and their wives and 
housekeepers in possession of the same useful 
knowledge, at a cheap and easy rate. It is not, 
like the thousand and one “ Cookery Books ” 
dished up by booksellers’ hacks for the sole pur- 
pose of selling, a mere collection of worn-out 
receipts or new-fangled nostrums, but a little 
manual of sound practical instruction, teaching, in 
the most intelligible way, the why and the w here- 
fore of the plain rules which it enforces. A better 
book for the purpose we have not seen: it is one 
very much wanted; and we trust the good sense 
of the publie will accord to it a wide and welcome 
reception. 


a Narrative of 
By Witttam 
London: Par- 


Clotel; or, the President's Daughter : 
Slave Life in the United States. 
WeELLS Brown, a Fugitive Slave. 
tridge and Oakey. 1593. 


Tur narrative of ‘‘Clotel”’ might almost serve as 

key to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It abounds in 
the delineation of actual scenes as striking and as 
appalling as any in the romance of Mrs. Stowe, 
and is a remarkable and truthful illustration of the 
horrors of the slave system, and its infernal opera- 
tion upon the character of the whites engaged in 


it. We shall quote one scene as a sample of the 
work. The daughters of the President Jefferson, 


the writer of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are put up to auction, along with their 
mother. 


Clotel was the last, and, as was expected, commanded 
a higher price than any that had been offered for sale 
that day. The appearance of Clotel on the auction- 
block, created a deep sensation amongst the crowd. There 
she stood, with a complexion as white as most of those 
who were waiting with a wish to become her purchasers ; 
her features as finely defined as any of her sex, of pure 
Anglo-Saxon; her long black wavy hair done up in the 
neatest manner; her form tall and graceful, and her 
whole appearance indicating one superior to her posi- 
tion. ‘The auctioneer commenced by saying, that “ Miss 
Clotel had been reserved for the last, because she was 
the most valuable. How much gentlemen? [eal Al- 
bino, tit for a faney girl for any one. She enjoys good 
health, and has a sweet temper. How much do you 
“Five hundred dollars.” “Only five hundred 
for such a girl as this? Gentlemen, she is worth a deal 
more than that sum; you certainly don't know the value 
of the article you are bidding upon, Here, gentlemen, I 
hold in my hand a paper, certifying that she has a good 
moral character.” “ Seven hundred.” ‘Ah, gentlemen, 
| that is something like. ‘This paper also states that she 
is very intelligent.” “Eight hundred.” “She is a de- 
voted Christian, and perfectly trustworthy.” “Nine 
hundred.” ‘ Nine-fifty.”. “Ten.” “Eleven.” “ Twelve 
hundred.” Here the ‘sale came to a dead stand. The 


a 
sav ? 


in the first place, half the food consumed | auctioneer stopped, looked around, and began in a rough 


tanner to relate some anecdotes relative to the sale of 
slaves, which, he said, had come under his own observa- 
tion. At this juncture the scene was indeed strange. 
Laughing, joking, swearing, smoking, spitting, and talk- 
ing, kept up a continual hum and noise among the 
crowd; while the slave-girl stood with tears in her eyes, 
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st one time looking towards her mother and sister, and | mion” scarcely “merits the name of a poem at 
4t another towards the young man who she hoped would ‘all.’ But we have not space to pursue this topic. 


0 »r purchaser. “The chastity of this girl is | : | 
oon, Veg J *| Let us turn for a moment to the poetry of our 


sure; she has never been from under her mother’s care; | Soe . : 
she is a virtuous creature.” “Thirteen.” “ Fourteen.” | author. This is of the mght sort, pleasant to 


‘Fifteen.” “Fifteen hundred dollars,” cried the auec-| read and to re-read,—for the sound and the sense. 
joneer, and the maiden was struck for that sum. This) The longest, “‘Sohrab and Rustum,” names, by the 
was a Southern auction, at which the bones, muscles,/ Woy better fitted for a burlesque farce than a 
sinews, blood and nerves of a young lady of sixteen were! —: > + : raid . 1 
sold for five hundred dollars; her moral character for , serious poem, 18 full of beautiful pictures, paintec 
wo hundred; her improved intellect for one hundred: with charming artistic slinplicity. The action is 


‘her Christianity for three hundred; and her chastity ani | profoundly interesting, and there is an antique 


virtue for four ey ar oi pe And this, too, in ynimpassioned kind of solemnity about the sad 
‘ity ged W ‘hurches, where spires look le . : 
ey ee See Sey earn See See ee catastrophe, far more effective and more touching 
like so many signals poimting to heaven, and whiose i > word T) . ‘ault in th 
ministers preach that slavery is a God-ordained insti- | than a storm of words. le main fault in the 
tution. | poem is the strange conduct of the spotless hero 
1 t look f; : 65 'Rustum, who plays the part of a mean and dis- 
f » TEs > : r oTe . ‘ : v. . “ 
she tender Iaaes tumingh.ccmeureygnhti bully in the duel, and in return for 
power, nor much of the romance-writer’s craft, 10/ the courtesy of his adversary, who spares his life 
this production ie bay i oid ~~ on he when he might have taken it, kills him when off 
work of la “) vi “wy oe te eh life if Sa ‘his guard. Had we space we would extract the 
has a va a“ any . ) na - of CI re ie of the | noem entitled “Mycertxvs,” which, longo inter- 
author, pre —_— yor 1 wpe bi ee rye ivallo, might be classed with the *‘ Laopamra”’ of 
) ¥ Ss f » é "t . ‘TIS ’ Y ay at ~~. - ; e 
the most curious and characteristic pieces of blo- | Wordsworth. As a shorter specimen, let us take 
graphy which has appeared for some time. 
CADMUS AND HARMONTA, 


Far, far from here 


Poems. By Matrruew Arsotp. A New Edition. The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- Among the green Illyrian hills ; and there 
mans. 1853 Phe sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
~“ And by the sea, and in the brakes. 
THESE poems are among the very best which have : he grass — “er sea-side air a 
’ . ae Ors puoyant and fresh, the mountain flowers 
come from the press in the year 1853. Mr. Arnold, Sens dieah Gad Death Gas aie, 
ina prefatory essay of some length, propounds very And there, they say, two bright and aged Snakes, 
cleverly a poetical theory, which, though by no Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
means new, may strike many with an air of novelty, Bask in the glens, or on the warm sea-shore, 
so very contrary of late has been the practice among In br athless quiet after all their ills. 
ts ] ule which it forces He insi es Nor do they see their country, nor the place 
poets to the rule W ca 1 enrorces. C INS1S $s Where the Sphinx live d among the frowning hills, 
upon the necessity of finding an excellent action Nor the unhappy palace of their race, 
as the basis of a poem, and refers to the example Nor Thebes, nor the Ismenus, any more. 
jof the ancients, whose greatest Works are the There those two live, far in the Illyrian brakes. 
records of human actions possessing an inherent They had stayed long enough to see, 


In Thebes, the billow of calamity 
Over their own dear children roll'd, 
Curse upon curse, pang upon pany, 


interest in themselves, and rendered more inter- 
esting by the art of the poet. Against such a 


law the greatest objection to be urged is, that it For years, they sitting helpless in their hothe, 
would condemn half the poetic faculty in the A aray old man and woman: yet of old 
world to silence. Great deeds are unfortunately The Gods had to their marriage come, 

very scarce, and pocts, such as they are, uncom- And at the banquet all the Muses sang. 


monly plentiful. Hence they must either (like Therefore they did not‘end their days 
the Roman Catholic artists, who painted nothing In sight of blood; but were rapt, far away 


but Madonnas, Magdalens, Virgins, and Saints lo where the west wind plays, 
And murmurs of the Adriatic come 





‘4 Y 7 \ > ve > aé ’ : } De ; 
by the thousand), repeat the same subject ad To those untrodden mountain lawns; and there 
nauseam, or must condescend to adorn with the | Placed safely in chang’d forms, the Pair 
graces of fancy and imagination, subjects not | Wholly forget their first sad life, and home, 


And all that Theban woe, and stray 


possessing an inherent interest in themselves. | : Mh W« 
For ever through the glens, placid and dumb. 


For our part, we see no reason, in spite of Mr. | 
Arnold’s eloquent pleading, why, since we are to} We must enter our protest against the intro- 
get “sermons in stones,” &c. we may not have! duction of a number of unrhymed Greek mea- 
poems, as well as pictures, on any object in) sures in many of these pieces. Such things in 
hature which either poet or painter may choose | English are neither poetry nor prose ; and how- 
to make the subject of his art. A great deed is ever they may please Oxford students and classical 
an excellent subject for a poem, but it is too much readers, will serve only to bewilder the general 
to say that an excellent poem cannot be made public, who will not know what to make of them. 
Without such a subject. We cannot subscribe to} Such nondescript compositions as the following 
Mr. Arnold’s criticism upon Keats. An artist,|are clearly out of place in a volume of English 
Whatever his walk, must exercise the power he | poetry : ; 

possesses. Keats was a magnificent colourist; | : RICHMOND HILL (?) 

and because he treated his subjects in his peculiar | Murmur of living! Stir of existence! Sonl of the 
way, he is incoherent, forsooth, and his ‘‘ kudy- | world! Make, oh make yourself felt to the dying spirit 
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of youth! Come, like the breath of the spring! 
not a human soul to grow old in darkness and pain. | 
Only the living can feel you, but leave us not while we 
live. 


We have printed it as a prose paragraph: the 
reader can puzzle himself, if he choose, in deter- 
mining the long and the short of it. 


Cherry and Violet, a Tale of the Great Plague. By 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” London; Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 1854. 


Tue author of this charming volume tells a simple 
story in the simplest way, but not without a per- 
fect knowledge and application of that dramatic 
art which is always essential to make a story in- 
teresting. In this tale of the Great Plague, the 
reader is unconsciously and almost imperceptibly 
drawn into sympathy with the principal characters 
before the fatal scourge comes among them, which 
tests so fearfully their individual strength of mind 
and moral courage. The story is one strictly 
domestic, and asa picture of social life among the 
middle classes of London two hundred years ago, 
is, to our thinking, not surpassed in fidelity by 
any writer of the present day. The narrative is 
in the first person, and the narrator is Cherry, the 
real heroine of the book. She relates the expe- 
riences of her eventful life — her early innocent 
joys, her sudden and heavy sorrows, her heroic 
courage and self-sacrifice — with the artless 
naiveté of Esther in “ Bleak House,” and without 
the slightest tinge of egotism lurking in a single 
paragraph. The death of Cromwell, the return 
of the King, the advent of the terrible Plague, and 
the burning of the city of London, are the histo- 
rical events of the tale. These are interwoven 
with the personal and domestic histories, the 
flirtations, love-passages, and marriages and deaths 
of a select coterie of tradespeople dwelling upon 
old London Bridge. The plot is well conceived, 
and might be wrought into an effective acting 
drama complete in all its parts, barring the defunct 
unities. It is a capital story, and though we 
differ in toto from the author in his estimation of 
the regicides, we can yet.warmly recommend the 
book to every lover of his species and of the good 
old English household virtues. 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris; on 
World from a Garret; being the Journal of a 
Happy Man. From the French of Emine Sov- 
vesTRE. London: Longman and Co. (Traveller's 
Library, 51.) 1853. 


a Peep at the 


We are informed that this work obtained the 
crown from the 'rench Academy, and are not sur- 
prised at its success. It is a superlative produc- 
tion of the kind, such as could only have been 

written by a Fre nchman, and such too as French 
readers are most likely, because the best qualified, 
to appreciate. It is one, however, which no 
reflecting or observant man can read without plea- 
sure, and contains many scenes and some entire 
chapters — we would instance the one on ‘Com- 





Leave | pensation” — which are really exquisite. The 


Attic Philosopher lives far above the turmoil of 
the world, on that undulating, rugged unlevel 
formed by the pantiles, chimneys, and roofs of 
Paris. Here, mingling with a peculiar race, who 
among us, W hen they exist at all, are found very 
differently located, he speculates not very pro- 
foundly, but in an exceedingly pleasant and oni- 
ginal way, upon human passions and fashions, 
doings, and sufferings. He finds beauty and good. 
ness amidst very homely and even squalid sur- 
roundings; and vice and brutality as well. He 
takes the world as it is; and, like a genuine phi- 
lanthropist, does his best to make the best of it. 
His book is the pleasantest of all homilies, and 
will be widely and gratefully received. 


Miss Corner’s Scriptural History, simplified ; in Ques. 
tion and Answer; for the use of Schools and 
Families. Revised by Joun Kirro, D.D., F.S.A. 
London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street. 


A very useful manual, prepared with much dis- 
crimination, and well adapted to the purpose for 
which it was intended. It will be found to con- 
tain a fund of valuable information, calculated at 
once to awaken a new interest in the study of the 
Bible, and to combine and arrange the knowledge 
which young people may have obtained from the 
perusal of the sacred volume itself. Few persons 
are better qualified for the preparation of such a 
volume for school and family purposes than Miss 
Corner. 


Diseovery. A Poem. 
M.A. London: 


Mr. FE. A. Learnam has poetic facilities of no 
common order, 
power of thought and soundness of judgment. 
His choice of such a subject as Discovery for a 
poem we regard as particularly unfortunate. Had 
the same skill in versification, comparative elegance 
of diction, and play of fecling and fancy, been 
exercised upon a more appropriate topic, he would 
have probably produced a work which would have 
deserved and obtained more popularity than gene- 
rally falls to the first attempts of young bards. 
As usual, we shall allow him to speak for himself 
in a short extract, on the discovery of steam 


By Epwarp ALpAM LFaTHaM, 
Walton and Maberly. 1853. 


| power. 


Oft have I seen the timid vapour creep 

With stately tread along the unconscious deep, 
Or, at the earliest scent of morning air, 

Walk the smooth wave and leave no footprift there ; 
And often have I watched it from the hill 

Steal through our evening vale when all was still, 
And, like the spirit of pe srvading peace, 

Proclaim an universal armistice ; 

And I have wondered how a giant's might 

Could dwell embodied in a form so slight, 

Or whence Discovery framed her artful plan 

To mould the mist into Leviathan, 

With brazen curb her snorting steed restrain, 
And scour the continent, and skim the main. 
Knit into sinews of omnipotence, 

At her decree the roving mists condense, 


but appears wanting, as yet, in J 
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And docile still, as erst when unconfined 

They shrank in timorous wreaths before the wind, 
Each nice behest, or sturdy task obey, 

Knead stubborn adamant like potter's clay, 

Speed the huge disk of the revolving wheel, 

Or wind the fragile cobweb from the reel. 


The Illustrated Family Friend Almanack and House- 
keeper's Guide: a Year Book for 1854. London: 
W. and S. Orr and Co. 


Tuts is a thumping sixpenny worth at any rate, 


containing abundance of matters to interest every- | 


ATURE, 
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ithe most grievous charges which have been made 
against their government by their unfriends, and 
seem to point to that inevitable and speedy decay 
which has been so constantly predicated. But it is 
of the last importance to the commerce of this 
country that the real facts of the case should be 
well understood—and for those especially who are 
‘financially interested in them at the present 
moment, we cannot do better than recommend 
the perusal of this volume, where they will find 


‘them tabularly arranged for their convenience. 


body, together with funny pictures, sage maxims, | 


and hints medical and legal. 


been forgotten by the editor in providing for the | 
The housewife, the | 


wants of the general public. 
gardener, the angler, the cook, the farmer and the 
merchant, &c. &c.—all are provided for by the 
Friend of the Family, who no doubt looks upon 
them all as part of his household. 


The Chemistry of Common Life. By J. W. F. Jouy- | 


STON, M.A. 
London. 


Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
L853. 
WE have here the first number of a work which, 
having been long a desideratum, cannot fail of 
proving acceptable to general readers. The pre- 
sent number contains, in two chapters, familiar 
analyses of the Air we breathe and the Water we 
drink. The text, though strictly scientific, is 
perfectly intelligible to the simplest comprehen- 
sion, and contains facts which should be known 
to all. It is only by promoting a general ac- 
quaintance with truths of the kind here set down 
and illustrated, that we shall diffuse a popular 
knowledge of the science of Hygeine, upon which, 
more perhaps than anything else, depends the 
future physical well-being of mankind. 


— -—- 


The Ottoman Empire and its Resources ; with Statis- 


tical Tables ; preceded by an Historical Sketch of 


By EK. H. Micnetsen, Phil. D. London: 


L852. 


Events. B: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Tuts volume opens with an historical summary of 


the events of Turkish misfortune and misrule 
during the last twenty years, or from the accession 
of Mahmud down to thepresent time. So far as 
it was practicable within the compass of little 
more than a hundred pages, the author has suc- 


ceeded in giving a tolerable representation of 


the various causes which, within the memory 
of most of us, have led to the present condition 
of the “ Eastern Question.’’ It is but an outline, 
however, that could be looked for within such 
harrow limits, and the inquirer will have to seek 
elsewhere than in this work of Mr. Michelsen for 
the secret springs both of diplomacy and war. The 
larger section of his work is, however, devoted to 
statistics of the resources of Turkey, and the i- 
formation he has collected on this subject possesses 
at the present crisis a positive value. The details 
are not very flattering to the commercial enter- 


prise, or to the political and domestic economy of 


the Ottomans; they rather serve to corroborate 


No age or class has) Zhe Elder Brothers; or, Protectors and Tyrants. 


By Mrs. THomas Getpart. London: Hall, Vir- 


tue, and Co. 1855. 


A CLEVERLY-WkITTEN tale for boys; a little book 
which, like all Mrs. Geldart’s books, will be sure 
to be greedily read by all the children who can 
get hold of it, boys or girls. They are fortunate 
in having so clever a story-teller to improvise for 
them so continuously. 


The Pilgrim Fathers; or, The Founders of New 
| L£ngland in the Reign of James the First. By 
W. H. Bartlett. With Illustrations. London: 
Hall, Virtue and Co. 1853. 


In another of his handsome illustrated literary 
volumes we have here, from the pen and pencil 
of Mr. Bartlett, a history of the first English 
colonization of America by that sturdy and much- 
enduring race who, flying from persecution at 
home, established themselves in the wilderness, 
preferring the hardships of famine and the terrors 
of savage warfare to restraint of conscience. 
Commencing with the origin of the Puritans 
from the voluntary exile of the Reformers in the 
reign of Mary, our author traces the history of 
their sufferings under Elizabeth and James, their 
escape from the tyranny of that pedantic bigot to 
the sheltering shore of Holland, their poverty and 
distress among the Dutchmen, their embarkation 
on board the Mayflower, and safe arrival, atter a 
tempestuous passage, in the harbour of Cape Cod. 
The proceedings of the young colony upon their 
arrival at the land of their adoption form the 
most interesting chapter in the whole range of 
human history —looking to the results which were 
destined to accrue from their labours. These re- 
sults, and the events which led to them, are well 
known to the vast majority of English readers ; 
but Mr. Bartlett has collected with much care and 
industry a host of minor and interesting details 
from various sources, which throw an impartial 
light upon acts which it is yet too much the 
fasnion to judge through a sectarian or party 
medium. In prosecuting his researches he has 
travelled much, not only in England but in Hol- 
land and in America, bringing both pen and pencil 
into requisition, and performing excellent service 
with both. In consequence, his volume is one 
which no man who was not a ready writer, an 
impartial judge, and an accomplished artist could 
have produced. His statements will offend neither 
Puritan nor High-Churchman, while his compre- 
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hensive narrative and charming artistic illustra- | 


tions will instruct and delight all readers. He 
does not confine himself to general matters, but , 
wisely records the most trifling facts which serve 
to throw a light upon the social condition and 
habits‘of his remarkable heroes. Thus he gives. 
us to understand the poverty of the little com- | 
munity by the fac-simile of an original document 
supposed to be in the hand-writing of Winslow, 
and dated 1627, from which we learn that a cow 
was so important a possession at that period as to 
form a joint-stock property, in which the valiant 


and God-fearing General Miles Standish possesse | 


six shares. The General bought these six shares 
in the red cow from Edward Winslow, for the 
sum of five pounds ten shillings, to be paid in 
corn at the rate of six shillings a bushel. We all 
know that, though the Puritans suffered so much 
from persecution, they were but too ready when 
in power to deal it out to others; and Mr. Bartlett 
tells us that they maintained their own dignity 
and guarded the morals and manners of the com- 
munity by measures such as the following :— 

“Philip Ratcliffe (a servant), being convicted of slan- 
derous invectives against the church and government, to 
be whipped, lose lis ears, and to be banished; which 
was presently executed.” 

There was a touch of humour in some of their 
judicial sentences. Thus, a man who had charged 
too much money for making a pair of stocks was 
condemned to sit in them for an hour; a wife 
suspicious of incontinency is warned to take heed 
of her ways; and a man given to drinking is 
ordered to wear a red D round his neck for a year. 
That these American refugees from English in- 
tolerance had no real claim toa tolerant spirit, the 
case of Roger Williams, whom they banished for 
his liberal opinions, sufficiently proves; and a 
more bloody proof than this is found in the poor 
Quakers, Stephenson, Robinson, and Mary Dyer, 
whom they murdered for their obstinate adherence 
to their peculiar faith. But the Puritans are not 
to be judged by the moral code of to-di ay. The ‘vy 
were a great and brave and off-hand race, as re: ady 
to smite as to pray. They had learned their no- 
tions of justice under the shadow of the gallows 
and the faggot; and it is no great marvel if they 
sometimes ‘dete nde “1 their imaginary rights by the 
same tyranny which had driven themselves into 
exile. 

Of the steel engravings in this volume there 
can be but one opinion: they are exquisite, in 
truth of nature and delicacy of execution. 


London: Religious Tract 
and 164, Piceadilly. 


The Leisure Tlour. 1855. 


Society, Paternoster Row, 


Tuere is no volume of the year which, on the 
score of cheapness, can compete with this. 
are not accustomed to connect the idea of cheap- | 
ness with mere bulk ; but yet quantity will always 
form one of the clements of a bargain. When, 
however, asin the present instance, quantity is 
abundant and quality excellent, the two grand de- 
siderata of cheapness are supphed. We have 


here a collection of original articles on every va- 


LITERATURE, 


We! 





riety of subject, historical, biographical, utilita- 
rian, and humorous, from the pens of practised 
writers, and all se rupulously free from the slight- 
est objection that could be urged against their use 
in families. While pains have been successfully 
bestowed to produce an amusing volume for the 
entertainment of the household, and of the poor 
'man’s houschold especially, the wants of man’s 
'moral nature have not been forgotten. The editor 
evidently believes that to be religious we need not 
be dull, and in practically enforcing the most sa- 
ered obligations, knows how to infuse a cheerful 
spirit into every page. We anticipate no small 
advantage to the younger section of the reading 
public from the wide circulation of this e xtraordi- 
nary volume. In regard to its illustrations, it is 
quite unique. Many of the yearly volumes may 
exceed it in mere breadth of pictori: al surface, but 
there is none to match it in the excellence of the 
designs, or the perfection of their engraving. 


' 


—_—_ 


The National Miscellany for December, 1853. Lon. 


don: Exeter-street, Strand. 


Tuts serial continues to improve. The present 
number dissertates upon two subjects — 
national—the National Gallery and the National 
Drama. ‘The article most to our taste is that on 
Proverbial Philosophy, which considers old saws 
from anew point of view; the subject is but very 
scantily treated, but much more is suggested than 
is expressed. The number contains six other 
papers of average merit. 


Income Tax Tables, showing at sight the Amount of 
Duty payable under 16 and 17 View. 34, &e. By 
Cuagies M. Witticu. Fourth Edition. London: 
Longman and Co. 1853. 


Tuis pamphlet has only to be seen to commend 
itself to every man who has Income Tax to pay. 
The tables are calculated according to the eight 
different rates of assessment —they are printed 
with admirable clearness, and the requisite know- 
ledge may be obtained trom them at a glance. In 
addition to the tables, much valuable information 
is supplied of a collateral kind. 


—_—_—_— 


Life in Death. A Sermon preached on the oecasion 


of the Death of the late Earl of Duecie. By 
SamveL TPuovit. London: Partridge and Oakey. 
18535. 





Tuts is really a capital sermon; far, very far in- 
decd, above the average of compositions of a 
similar kind, and deserving of a better fate than 
ecnerally falls to the lot of funeral sermons, which 
| are rarely remembered longer than the mournful 
events which give them birth. Mr. Thodie thinks 
‘justly, and writes impressively—has the graces 
of language at command, and without pedantry or 
assumption of any kind, unconsciously asserts the 
true dignity of his office. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 63 


An Examination of the Report and Evidence of the | with the Food of the People. By Thomas Doubleday. 
Commitice of the House of Commons on Liecimal Third and Enlarged dition; with a Postscript. Lon- 
Coinage. By. 'l’. W. Rarusonr, Esq. London: ; don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1895. 

Ridgway. 1853. | Aims and Ends. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1855. 
Mr. Rarupone handles the subject of the Decimal | Hore Sabbatica ; or, the Sabbatic Cycle the Divine 


Coinage like a man ot business. From the | Chronometer. by ichard Ball. London: Hamilton, 
erusal of his pamphlet, which unfortunately we Adams, and Co. Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter, 
ak eg i a ae : | 1853. 

have not apace we qacte, = have come to the Saturday and Sunday: Thoughts for Both, Glasgow: 

conclusion that one of two things must happen > | J. Maclehose. London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1853. 

either we must wait for a very long and indetinite | Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy, 

period before we get the Decimal system into | from Kant to Hegel. From the German of Dr. H. M. 

operation —or we must have it upon. Mr. Rath- 'Chalybaus. By the Rev. A. ee meng Edinburgh : 

EO, Pe gt tae T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
bone’s plan, or upon some modification of his plan, con "Gens i ' 


; bisa" : Dublin: Hodges and Smith, and J. Robertson.  Is54. 
adhering closely to the principle he has laid down. The Grand Discovery ; or, the Fatherhood of God. By 
Soa the Rev. Gronce Ginrmitan. London: Blackader and 

BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. — | ©°:,, 1594 a 

8 4 4 4 - 4 ‘ : © Christ our Passover: or, Thoughts on the At lement, 

The Autobiography of a Five-pound Note. By Mrs.)| By the Rev. Joux Cummina, D.D., PRS.E. London ; 
J.B. Webb. London: Clark, Beeton, and Co. 1853. Hall, Virtue, and Co.) 1l¥54. 

Journal of Health for December, 1853. London: Satanic Agency and Table-turning. A Let to the 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Rev. Francis Close, A.M., in Reply to his Paiiphilet, 

Summer Sketches, and other Poems. By Bessie Rayner | * Table-turning not Diabolical.’ London: T. Bosworth. 
Parkes. London: J. Chapman, Strand. S54. | Lost. 

The Jesuit: or, An Historical Sketch of the Rise and| Educational Voluntaryism an Amiable Delusion. A 
Fall, and Restoration of the Society of Jesus, dc. By | Letter to a Member of the Manchester Statistical So- 
the Rev. J. S. M‘Corry, M. AP. Edinburgh: Marsh and | ciety. By J. Face, Esq. Manchester; G. Simms. 1853. 
Beattie. London: Dolman. - 1853. | Beauty and the Beast. Little Plays for Little People. 

The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with his; By Miss Corner and Atrrep Crowaritn. London ; 
Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Corre- | Dean and Son, ‘Threadneedle-street, 1s54. 
spondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. 1V. London: | Struggles for Life; or the Autobiography of a Dissent- 
Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1853. 'ing Minister. London: W. and F. G. Cash. Dublin: 

The True Law of Population shown to be connected | M‘Glashan and Gilpin. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. 1853, 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Waterloo Life Assurance Company.— At the Second, and to be regarded as a proof of the skill and care exer- 
Annual Meeting of this Company, the Manager, Mr. | cised by our valued Medical Referees. 
T. G. Williams, read the Report, from which we take the | : . , ; ; , ; P P 
following extract :— | With a desire to extend the operations, and to diffuse the 

“ Great as their anticipations were, the Directors are | advantages of the Company, the Directors have, since 
gratified to announce that the new business transacted | the last meeting, established a local Board of Manage 
by this Corporation during the past year has exceeded | ment at Liverpool, composed of gentlemen of high stand 
that of the former year by upwards of 100 per cent.; the ing as merchants in that town, and assisted by an able 
number of policies issued being 400, assuring the sum | and zealous Manager. ‘They have also appointed nume- 
of £142,304, and producing the annual income of £4,787; | rous agencies for many important towns in England, and 
making in all 603 policies granted to this date, assuring | have extended the operations of the Company to Sydney, 
the sum of £214,263, and producing an annual revenue} Hamburgh, and other places, which appointments have 
of £7,162. It will be seen from the above statement| been attended with very desirable results, and which 
that the average amount assured under each policy is| may very properly be regarded as a guarantee of still 
£355 Gs. 7d., the annual premium for each being | increasing success, arising from the zealous and hearty 
£11 17s. 4d. This Company has, therefore, secured to | co-operation of our esteemed Agents, on whose untiring 
itself, in less than two years, a large income, amounting | efforts the greatest confidence may be placed. Upon the 
to upwards of £7,000, irrespective of that derivable from | occasion of the first annual meeting it was remarked, 
Investments. ‘The Directors have continued to observe |‘That should the business of the Company progress 
@ strict eeonomy in the working of the Company, as will} throughout the year, then commencing, in the same 
be seen by the accounts which have been carefully com- | ratio, the Directors hoped at the next meeting to an 
pared with the books and vouchers by the Auditors, who | nounce an increase of dividend.’ They are now dis- 
report, their accuracy. During the past year, the | posed, upon mature deliberation, and from a firm eon- 
Directors have invested at interest, on good security, the | viction of its safety, as also from a sense of justice to the 
sum of £19,000, which, together with the amount in-| present shareholders, to recommend such increase, by 
vested during the preceding year, makes the amount up- | declaring a dividend of six per cent. (free of income tax ) 
wards of £25,000, which may be regarded in the light of upon the paid-up capital; and a dividend of six per cent, 
& permanent investment, sutliciently large to meet any | is hereby declared accordingly. Atthe close of this their 
contingency that may arise. During the past year, two | second yearly report, the Directors cannot but remind 
claims have been made in respect of policies, one of | you of the principles associated with the ‘ Waterloo, and 
Which was the result of accidental drowning. The sum | to which they directed your attention in their former 
assured under these policies, amounting only to £600,] Report. The success which then gave promise of a yet 
has been duly paid. ‘These are the only claims which | higher degree of prosperity, has been more than realised 
have arisen since the establishment of the Company — a|during the past twelve months; and notwithstanding 
fact which cannot fail to be a subject of congratulation, | that the public mind has been greatly disquieted by 
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reason of the unfriendly efforts that have been put forth 
against what were termed ‘the new Companies,’ and the 
consequent depression upon the energies of those upon 
whom our success depended; yet, above this and all 
other transient obstacles with which the Company has 
had to contend, it has forced its way upon the public 
attention — its business has largely increased — its in- 
fluence has extended, and its principles have drawn 
around it the support of the intelligent and progressive | 
of the community, amidst which it originated; and it may | 
now be considered as fully and firmly established, and | 
requiring nothing but a continuance of the zealous exer- | 
tions which its friends have hitherto made in its behalf, | 
to take its place as one of the most successful of Life | 
Assurance Corporations. ‘The mischievous statements 
that have been put forth by the opponents of all improve- 
ments upon the system of Life Assurance, and the evi- 
dence adduced before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, have resulted in full and convincing testimony 
against the fallacies industriously circulated, as is proved 
by the following extract from the Report of the Com- 
mittee :—‘ With regard to the general condition of ex- 
isting Companies, so far as any evidence has been laid 
before your Committee, they feel it their duty to report, 
that it is more satisfactory than they had been led to 
believe before they entered upon the inquiry. .... It 
is in contemplation to extend the benefits of Life Assur- 
ance in connection with this Company, by forming a 
branch for the industrial classes. 


Trafalgar Life Assurance Association.—At the Annual 
Meeting of this Company, held at the offices, 40, Pall 
Mall, Mr. Edward Taylor presiding, Mr. T. H. Baylis, 
the Manager, read the Report and Balance-sheet. 

The following are the results of this year’s new busi- 
ness, viz.:—1l. Number of policies issued, 62%; 2. Pro- 
ducing in annual premiums, £8,648 L5s. 2d.; 3. Amount 
assured thereby, £266,460. The following table exhibits 
the three years’ business of the Association. 
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POLICIES COMPLETED IN THE FIRST, SECOND, AND 
THIRD YEARS. 


No. of 


: ioe 
Date. Policies mount J roducing in 
lomteadl Assured. Annual Premiums. 
First year . . 325 £95,783 £3,092 15 9 
Second year . 567 196,863 635l 1 7 
Third year . . 623 266,460 RAIS 15 2 








Total. .1,515 £559,106 


BALANCE-SHEET FROM THE 30TH SEPT., 1852, TO THE 
3OTH SEPT., 1853. 
Dr. &s« @. £ s. d. 
To balance at bankers, 
30th Sept., 1852. . 5,084 15 | 
» Cash in office,do. . . 1 9 


£18,122 12. 6 


—— 


~ 


5,086 4 10 
» Paid-up capital . . ..... . 100 0 O 
» Premium account— 

New Premiums . . 8826 9 1 

Renewal ditto . 5.266 19 1 


Annuity ditto. . . 2,651 2 
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» Deposite . . 1. © © © © © @ © 8; 
» Interest on loans . . 1,899 0 
» Discount on sundries 121 18 
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2,020 19 2 
Loan instalments— | 
Received from sundries . . . . 20,212 18 §& 








£101,339 13° 1 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Cr. £ ss. dad: 
By investments in bonds, mortgages, and 

other securities . ; A . 56,995 0 0 
» Deposits returned . ‘ : . 18,000 0 0 
» Life losses ° , , ‘ 2,699 19 0 
» Stamps. ; . ° 284 12 0 
» Dividends to shareholders : : 689 16 7 
» Rent and taxes > ; ° ° 234 18 ll 
, Re-assurances . ‘ , . . 207 12 10 
» Annuities paid ' ‘ 186 13 3 
» Furniture, fixtures, and fitting gs ‘ 142 17 9Q 
», Salaries, including staff. , ‘ 2,528 19 3 
» Directors’ and auditors’ fees. . 738 16 0 
», Printing, stationery, and engraving . 418 17 2 
» Medical fees. ; : , P 283 10 0 
» Lawecharges. . ‘ ‘ ss 73.10 3 
,, Commission , ‘ . , : 1,175 15 11 
» Advertising . : 935 9 3 
- General expenditure, including post- 

age, parcels, travelling, messen- 667 6 9 


gers’ livery and wages, household 
expenses, fc. . 


. . . 


» Interest on deposits ° ° ° - 1,927 18 3 
, Balance at bankers . ‘ : . 12,908 11 11 
» Cash in office. , . . ° 151 8 O 





£101,339 13 1 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
dwelt at some length on the poiats it presented. .With 
respect to the loan operations of the Company he said, he 
found that they had advanced upwards of £100,000 to 
assurers, of which £56,000 had been so advanced within 
the last twelve months. Whilst that fact illustrated the 
great extent of their business, it also showed the ampli- 
tude of their pecuniary resources. After the experience 
which they had had of this important department of 
their business, under the system adopted by their oftice, 
the Directors were fully convinced of its safety and sect- 
rity. The next portion of the Report to which he came 
was one which must be highly gratifying —the amount 
of the proposed dividend. After the most mature and 
deliberate consideration, it had been thought just and 
right by the Directors, looking at the fact that they had 
upwards of £100,000 so invested as to be earning them 
a profit, and that they had only a paid-up capital of 
£12,500, to increase the dividend. The Directors, seeing 
all the things he had mentioned, thought the time for 
increase had come; but even the amount now proposed 
would not be more than 6s. per cent. on the subscribed 
capital of the Company. 

After the adoption of the Report, and the passing of 
some business resolutions, the meeting was addressed at 
some length by the Manager in vindication of the Associ- 
ation, and the principles upon which it is based. He was 
received with loud cheers, and made a candid and prac- 
tical statement of the present position and excellent 
future prospects of the Company. In the cuurse of his 
speech he reminded the members that he told them at 
the commencement of the second year that, with an 
income of £3,000 a-year, they were doing a good busi- 
ness, but that they would double it in the next. He 
had not overstated their resources, and this year they 
had doubled it. He would now vénture to look into the 
future, and tell them that neither the next year, nor the 
next, nor the next, would show the maximum amount of 
their new business; but that it must be from the close 
of their seventh year that they must take their starting 
point. Votes of thanks were then severally passed to 


Mr. Taylor, solicitor of the Company, to Dr. Lloyd and 
' the other Medical Referees, and to the Local Agents, and 
| the meeting separated. 
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